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JULY 1, 1855. 


Art. I. — Ethnohgica HesearchcB, ha$edupon the Ancient Monumenfe, 
Paintinas^ Sculptures and Crania of Baces^ and upon their 
yaturalt Geographical^ Philosophical^ and Biblical History. 
Illustrated by selections fronj the ^inedited Papers of Samuel 
Oeorue Moretok, M.I)., &c*.; and by additional Contributions 
from Prof. L. Aoassiz, LL.Il., W. Usher, M.D., and Prof. H. 
S. Patterson, M.ll. By J. C. Nott, M.D., and GEORaE 11. 
Gliwoon, &c. I’hiladeliihia: Lippincott, Grambo, and Co. 
liOndon : Triibner and Co. , 1S54. 

'I’ilE bistoiT of philosophy as opposed to revelation, vfithin the 
last hnmlrod years, discloses many singular, tind not a few both 
painful and liiiniilittting facts. Among these stands prominently 
forward, the unfairness with which the sacred historian Moses 
has been treated. Some professed philosophers have ignored him 
altogether, as if his writings had no claim to high antiquity; 
others have affected to depreciate all his suucments on account of 
the marvels which are connected with them ; and not a few have 
written l>im down as an impostor, and described his testimony as 
worthy of no Credit. This policy has been carried^ to such an 
extent, that upon all questions relating to the eai’liest history of 
.nations, any testimony, however vague, handed down by what is 
called classic authority, though often imperfect, questionable, 
and even fabulous, has been preferred by certain classes of 
writers to the Mostiic record. His statements have been dis* 
regarded and disbelieved simply because ihey were Jiis, and yet, 
we are bold to say, that, upon a. fair interpretation of his writings, 
they have never yet been invalidated in a solitaiy fact, though 
they have been frequently confirmed by collateral testimonies, in 
NO. XLHI, J$ i » 
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many unexpected and improbable cases. At the present time, 
the most reimarkable verifications of particular statements are 
taking place, in which Moses had long been openly charged with 
mistakes. Supposing deference be refused to liis authority as an 
inspired historian, wo may at least ask, why is not that same 
credit conceded to him as to other authorities, and his writings 
judged of by the same literary canons as the Greek and Latin 
hifetorians ? We challenge for him a liigher character for accu- 
xaey, simplicity, love of trutli, and completeness of information, 
tlian can be cl|^ed for any other writer of ancient bistoiy. 

To restrict our attention at present to the Egyptimi history, 
which is the most exciting subject of the age to the scien title and 
learned world, we beg to say that it is now past dispute, that the 
Bible, in all its statements find allusions to this interesting topic, 
has been proved more accurate and trustworthy tlian any oilier 
authority extant. The twr> great Greek historians who have toiu:hed 
upon Egyptian liistor}', are proved hy the Egyptologists theinsiilves 
to he to a great extent unreliable, and in many instances to have 
been the dupes of error and of Mde. Even Manetho, u natives ot‘ 
the country, has so mingjed the false with the true, that an 
JEdipus w'ould in vain strive, with the aid of all the monuments, to 
solve the riddle of his Egyptian lustory. But when we speak oi 
Honetho’s history of Egypt, it should be home iu mind that ikj 
such history is extant We have only reports of what it was at 
second or third hand, and what wp possess bears scareely the 
same relation to liis original work, as the quotations to be fouml 
in the early fathers from tlie aacred writers bear to the Old and 
Kew Testaments. In fact if we had no Bible, a more complete 
end accurate collection of its contents could be made out hrom 
those fathers, than the professed reporters of Manetho have suj)- 
plied of the contents of his work. The different versions of it 
are full of confusion and contradiction. A collation of tliese 
shows, for instance, variations in the number of kings from 300 to 
ftOO ; and tlie period of years embraced by it fluctuates between 
3555 and 5040. The statements also of Eusebius, Syncellus, 
Africauus, tlosephus, Diodonis, Herodotus, are HU involved in 
inextricable confusion. They are shown by the modem dis- 
coveries to be all, more or less, at war with the monumente, 
inscriptions, and liieroglyphics. All tlje learned study wliich 
has been applied to them by the most emineDt sages of Europe, 
has failed to produce an accredited list of monarclis, or of 
dynasties. AH the ancient authorities, with the excepuon of 
Moses, are impeached and convicted too, by the monuments, of 
inaccuracy, or of absolute fable ; while hitherto, tlioso monuments, 
temples, pyramids, palaces, obchsks, and zodiacs, have contributed 
the most sarisfactoiy coufitmation of the biblical record, in every 
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etttternent it makes Yespecdiig Egypt, and have refused to furnish 
nny irapeaohment of the saored writer’s trust-worthiness. Yet 
his is the book tiiat is neglected and depreciated, wliile the others 
arfe appealed to by scientific sceptics as preferable autliorities. 
Thus the autlior of a modem History of tke Hebrew Monarchy 
rashly affirms, that ' wine was not produced in Egypt.' Yet the 
monuments prove that the vine was cultivated, and wine manu- 
factured in Egj^t from the earliest times, in harmony with the 
statements of the Bible. We might muitiplv instances of the 
like rashness find unfairness in the treatment cif Moses by wrllers 
of this class, who never hesitate to contradict iiim, and all the 
tillered writers, on obscure points, when tliey think they are them- 
selvfjs secure against counter-evidence. 

But we must pass on to notice another discreditable fact in the 
liistovv of sceptiijal philosophizings. We refer to the eagerness 
which the enemies of revelation have shown to pounce upon the 
first appearance of a difficulty, or shadow of a difficulty, that any 
new (liscovei 7 in science or art, history or archteolog^npould bo 
supposed to suggest against the accuracy of the Bible, jNo sooner 
liuve they 8(?izod upon their god*seud, than it is announced with 
sliowmim-like trumpetings, and held forth to the wonderment of 
inquisitive douhu^rs, and to the dismay of the desjjised believers ; 
as if it were a real gratification to themselves, and a blessing to 
the world, to raise up any cloud of dust or artificial smoke that 
w^nild hut sen^^e to obscure the only moral luminary this dark 
world enjoys. It is little to the credit of the disbelievers, as men 
of philosophic calmness and fairness, who claim to be influenced 
by the most ardent love of truth, and to disdain all distrust of its 
immut ability and perpetnity, thus to snatch at trifling difficulties, 
and try dishonestly to swell them into positive contradictions or 
fatal objections, and represent them as unanswerable arguments 
against tlie truth of divine revelation ; whereas similar obscurities 
or difficultiGS in any other author, instead of shaking their faith 
in liis trutlifulnoss, would soon he made to harmonize with his 
■other staten^mts, or he set down to our ignorance of some cir- 
cumstance wliich, if known, would make all plain and clear. In 
the case of the Bible, it is constantly found that these difficulties 
which every now and then turn up, as science keeps delving hack 
into the obscurity of past ages, prove, when thoroughly silted, to 
he positive corroborations of its statements, and fre<iuently dis- 
close a complication of proof — a lock-and-key sort of fitting, 
vrhich yields the most convincing kind of confinnation. But the 
authors who blazon tfie difficulty are still read and believed long 
after the diffioiilty has been thoroughly solved, though the 
objectors tacitly let it pass without frankly^confessipg their haste, 

b2 
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or begging pardon of tbe authority which they had rashly im- 
peaol^d. Instead of this, they eagerly betake themselves to the 
next crude difficulty that occurs to supply them with a new oh* 
Jection, which in its turn speedily shares tlie fate of the former. 
Disarmed of one weapon after another, they are always on the 
look out for some fresh means of carrying on tlte old warfare. 
Th^e is doubtless a real pleasure in making a veritable discovery, 
especially BO when it is hkely to prove serviceable either to the 
physical moral interests of mankind; but what pleasure, 
h<friourable to Human nature, any man can find in iabricating 
objections to the Bible, no one has ever shown, or ever can show. 
What then can be said for those sceptical writers of our own day, 
or of former times, who chuckle over the destruction of other 
men’s hopes and joys, without regard to truth and fairness, from 
the mere love of mischief or that nitilignity of disposition wliich 
one would reluctantly impute to any man, Sudi writers might 
know, and ought to know, that innumerable attempts to sap the 
evidencjipf revelation made by their predecessors, have only 
served IP establish its credit; and that after the accumulated 
objections of ail past ages, no negative has yet been proved, or 
can at the present moment be sustained, against the authority of 
revealed religion — that nothing can even be alleged against it 
surpassing the value of difficulties~and that, however these may 
he multiplied age after age, they constituSii no valid ubjectiou 
against ti*uth once establi^ed by positive evidence, though they 
may, and often do furnish, tests for confirming it which had 
before been discovered. The consUmt defeat of objectors, 
and solution of tlieir supposed difficulties, througli the whole 
period to which we have alluded, supplies to that portion of tho 
cultivators of science who, in the present day, are prone to 
favour scepticism, some salutary lessons which they would do 
well to hc^, and which we shall take the liberty of submitting 
to their attention. 

There is perhaps no topic connected with the authority of the 
Bible, which has supplied more vaunted and foipaidable difr 
iieulties than what has been denominated biblical chronology ; 
and yet it would seem that ibis very; subject furnishes, at the 
present moment, indications to the friends of i*evelation that their 
cause will ultimately free itself from all serious objections, mid 
i^ead another edifying lesson to its opponents. I'lia impeachment 
of tlie Mosaic rocoiti, m to the of eras and dates, was not 

aitempttM^ by- the unbelievers of the first ages. It belongs to 
comparatively modem times, and pmsumes upon the absence of 
documents mid witnesses, the uuthfuineaa i^f ancient historian«> 
modern ignorance of^antiquity, the assumption that some recent 
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guesses of scientific men are established truths, and the natural 
prejudice of the human heart even against Divine dogmatics. 

This may be illustrated by a review of the course which 
learned scqjtics have for many years been pursuing. The esta- 
blishment of the British power in the East Indies opened the 
temples, and displayed the antiquities of that new and extra- 
ordinary country to tho inquisitive philosophers of Europe ; and 
shortly after, the most confident annotincements were made, 
through a thou^jand channels, that the Indian oracles would 
confound the Biblical — that Hindooism would prove itself older 
than the Mosaic creation— add thousands of years to our accre- 
dited ohronology^ — ^prove the Old Testament a fable— and eclipse 
the boasted light of revelation by the effulgence and magnificence 
of that first and purest of religions wliich the unread shasters 
were supposed to teach. But time, that proves all things, veri- 
fied none of these boastful predictions of the sceptical phiro- 
sopJiers. The fond hopes of infidelity, like the blossoms of a 
frosty spring. w*ent up as dust, and were scattered like the leaves 
of tlie fincient sibyl. Long and toilsome were the journeys of 
the inquisitive philosophers— assiduous and persevering# their 
tuM|uisition of the Oriental languages— -laborious their exwni- 
natioiis of sbriut)s and temples above ground and under ground 
— diligent and scrutinizing their questioning of Brahmins in 
every part of India — universal their reading of histories, sliasters, 
and ins(?riptions— but mortifying indeed the silence of all autho- 
rities as to a higher antiquity than the Bible revealed, and beg- 
garly the account they rendered to the world, when they return^ 
to Eurepe with th# tale that India contained nothing hostile to 
Moses, butratlier seemed, by its traditions and its monuments, to 
lend aa.Jinconscious testimony to the truth of his records. One 
consolation, however, remained to keep up the spirits of the 
doubters, and inspire visions of brighter saceejp. 

China was known to have been a civilized country hundreds 
of yt^s, perhaps thousands, before the phristian ere. It might 
be confidently expected to supply the desiderated confutation of 
Moses. Its mendariuB and priests were thought to possess very 
ancient histories, and very hoary monuments. It was well 
known that they talked o£ thirty thmmnd years q^uite familiarly, 
or even of three hundred th&ueand; and, as soon m tlie learned 
should become thoroughly acquainted with their language, be 
able to read thmr classical imd historical works* and penetrate 
their country, to examine their temples and monuments, there 
was every reason to expect the disclosure of facts wh|ch would 
overthrow Moses and the Bible. Time again rolled on; the 
language of the Chinese was thoroughly mastered by European 
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scbolars ; aH tbseir Mtemtixise mfled, tliek tesnples examinedy thar 
poe^ and tmditions oollaeted ; but, alas i witii as little success 
as in the ease ol India; £<m the moat competent judges pro* 
imoneed China equally barren of hostile e^dence against the 
Bible. Its ohrmotology could not ho eatablii^ed even so iar back 
as tibe dehige, and all the rest was acknowledged by themselves 
to be mere poetic hiibie; There were even found among them, in 
the very hWt of the empire, Jews who possessed te^ents of 
the Pentatanch, revered their great lawgiver, worshipped the 
Jehovah of the Bible, «md traced back their colonimtion to about 
tbe era of their dispersion by tbe Bomaiis. Bo Moses still kept 
the held with growing credit and unshaken authority ; icnc all liW 
resetirches into the hmtory of ancient nations, made^even by the 
soepties themselves, marvellously corrobomted the inspired re- 
cord. Thus the trampet of soepilcism was again silenced, and 
obM^d to be hong up in the gloomy hall of * lloubting Castle/ 

After a few years, however, it is put in requisition again The 
French mvmuf made starthng discoveries of ruins long buried 
under the sarhice of tlie earth- — oncieBt cities start up from their 
tombs in grim and gigantic magnificence. Here in a %esh hope 
of veritable materials for estahhahing a protracted chronology. 
Assyria and Babylon were known to have been very ancient 
and mighty empireB. The Bible itself had given fnigments of 
their history. But the Nineveh of Jonah had been discarded as 
a fable ; for the geogmphem had never lt;llind its site, and tliet 
great fathers of hhrtoa^, as. they are called, only knew it by tra- 
dition, and only guessed at its locality. Some intidt^ writers 
had indeed denied its existence,, and treated Jonah and Ids luai'* 
veilous mission to Nineveh as a pretty theological mytii, written 
for the ediheation of Jewish youth. A resurrection, however, of 
tlm nmgnifioant palaces and immense city of Nineveh is effected; 
its monuments, bas^reliefe, inscriptions, sculptures, and registers 
of various kinds are exposml to tlm light of day. But not a 
sylkbla can be axtoett^ &om tho ruins of either Ninev^ or 
Babylon to shame Moses, perplex Christendom, refute the 

Bible — not a stngie: stone has yet been made to out of the 

wall against the suspected prophet — nor a date decipliered to* 
disturb the received chronology; but, on the (contrary, nfunes sm 
read, and facts portrayed^ tl^ baxmoiiixe in the most unex- 
pected maimer with the Bible; and many of* its hietimeal sculp- 
tures furnish pictorial illustrations of events and scenes recorded 
in the sacred books;^ Again the cause of scepticism gains 

* the attoBiim (Baa. vib 4) to a ' Lies with ea^Wa wiasn,* aad nuMii’ ua- 
inteSi^bk aefemcea k the Blbk to arts, cmtum», and vaiioua bmtote of trade, 
and commerce, &c., have received ample Stbetmtiim from ii« ^aoovenea 
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nothing the resetoinhen on banks of the Euphrates and 
the Tigris but disappciintment and chugiin. 

Yet there ventahi^ another deld> msh in proniiseSy and fruitful 
of ho^s^ The sages rush e^rly to their last mouaeoe. If that 
should tWl, the cause of scepticism iroiiM be indeed hopeleiML 
Desperate e&art» must be made to eattract m register &om the 
Egyptian monixm^ts to shame the dwish hlBtoriait. The dle^ 
gibie inscriptions of that country had &r ag^ been known and 
eyed with a longing curiosity. Their era, however, could only be 
guessed at, though their hoary antiquity made the spet^ulators all 
but certtun that they antedated Noali hy thousands of years* 
Unfortunately, however, no proofe were producedL The know* 
ledge of the hieroglyphics had long been lost to the world. Even 
Greece itself had never possessed it, and had been indebted to 
hearsay and rep<irt for all it hod ever known of Egypt a ancient 
history. The confidence of the sceptteal piiiloBOf^eis long fad 
upon the hope tliat the palaces, tombs, and pyramida would one 
day dis(tk)«o tlm secret which should settle the Bible controversy* 
At length came the first gleam of light after this night of ages* 
Slowly di4 it arise, dubious of its own advance, and uncertain 
whetlter it were not a dream ; but at last it is announced tbat 
aome portions at least, of the hieroglyphics have been read. 
Gemus has obtained a clue to guide it through tliis Egyptian 
labyrinth. One comer of the mystic veil has been xais^ by a 
skilful hand, »md now we ore promised the deeiderated and irre- 
fragable di^monstration of a chronology that shall stq>6Tsed8 
Moses. If ail Ibrmer expectations luid been disappointed, yet 
here the iriends of infidelity promise themselves a splendid 
triumph. Their periodicals anticipate the victory, a»d |nre|)are 
their ovation. Poor Moses is already consigned to the tomb of 
all the Oapuiets. Egypt, the motli^ of eivilizaticm, the eindiesC 
seat of empire, the teacher of the arts and sciences even to 
Greece, will antedate the deluge and the creation ; and give us 
the names of kings who n^igned there thousands of years before 
the Adam the Bible was created. 

These anticipations had been greatly favoured by guesses which 
the learned had made at the dates supposed to be indicated by 
the Zodiacs. The calculatioini, however, though they promised 
a vast antiquity which was to outstrip Urn petty chronology of 
the Bible by tens of thousands of years, could not bo satis^torily 

of ^ AaUqoifios of a simnar devoii^iioi^ iadeed, had kag been open to 

the stuctv of trftTellm at Ponepotb and in its neighbuuThtKH!, if our fK^^es had been 
difiipo*ed tt> make m honeid use of them i but, that refotatioa jm^hPeomidete, the 
disentomhed city has; made a^{ie«Ea&oiu-»^Sb0 Stooni’s and it» Paiaawp 

and Sir B. K. ro]ter> ZVoadi. > 
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established. In feet, it was mere presumption and guess-work, 
Th© wish was father to the thought. Yet it had the effect of 
stimulating the French astronomers to a more thorough and 
complete examination of these supposed very ancient repsters. 
Bendera, Esneh, and I)ayr, have now been thoroughly examined, 
and their cycles calculated with the utmost mathematical care 
and precision. The result is instructive and amusing in reference 
to the presumption of sceptical philosophers. 


* After the most diligent inqi^, it appears that no Zodiac has 
been discovered in any temple which can be regarded as ancient. As 
a modern stnictiure, however, may be raised on the foundation of one 
more old, the architecture and ornaments of the ruined building may 
be copied in the renovated. From the disposition of its ground plan and 
the epoch marked in the circular zodiac the temple of Tentyra appears 
to have been of this description. But from the determination of this 
epoch, the Egyptian science or chronology is so far from deriving any 
proof of a high antiquity, that no earlier date can be assigned to them on 
the evidence of this monument than the commencement of the twenty- 
fifth dynasty. By that happy combination of ingenuity and learning 
which rarely meets in the same person, the date has been a8C(?rtained 
by M. Biot, as well of the zodiac as the temple, from the 'dis[>osition 
of the front wall as defining the point of the horizon at which Sirius 
was observed to arise at the epoch marked on the monument. According 
to the decision of the able astronomer to whom we are indebted for 
these interesting facts, the year 700 or 747 B.cv is the earliest date 
that can be ascribed to the phenomenon of which the monument pre- 
serves the epoch. Whatever may be the inference vrhich is deducible 
from so low a date in fevour of the csontracted chronology, it serves to 
prove that the extended can derive no evidence of its antiquity from 
the l^iyptian zodiacs. 

*Nor does the evidence which has been deduced from the pyramids, 
although the most ancient monuments of the country, appear to he 
more favourable to its extravagant pretensions.’* 

One might have expected that Uiese facts would teach the 
speculative savam a little more caution and modesty. The 
success of revelation in all its previous trials upon questions of 
ancient histor}', and the utter failure of even the most promising 
difficulties to ripen into positive objections, ought to have mode 
the sceptics of the present age a little less confident in their 
assertions, and a little more cautious in their arguments than 
their predecessors in the same line fifty years ago,^ — especially 
seefeg that Egypt was to be their Ibtlom hope. If that faiM, 
nof jiaother field of antiquities was likely to be discovered from 
w]|iiii anysestimony could be gleaned adequate to tlie nece^des 
of thj^ chuse. If the Egyptian monumente endom^ 
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lustory, it was clear tlie accuracy of Moses could never be shaken 
from any other quarter ; and consequently, his character as the 
only true and unimpeachable father of ancient history, would bo 
irrevocably established. But instead of these considerations 
checking the eager spirit of scepticism, and inducing it to make 
sure its gromid, and foatify every position before it proclaimed 
the victory, a larger measure of arrogance and presumption has 
been manifested, a louder note of triumph sounded, than on any 
former occasion. The first conjectures, timidly announced by 
some of the interpreters, vrere assumed as matters of established 
science; revision and confirmation of the first discoveries are 
deemed superfluous, dixit.^ Lepsius has read dates that 
precede the flood by 1 000 or 2000 yearns, and the great question 
in the Court of Scepticism is assumed to he definitively settled. 
Men of science, too, whose reputation ought to have made them 
chary of positive eflirmations on so complicated and obscure a 

• But Iwep»iu«, it seems, in not to l»e implicitly trusted by tlie fnends of Divine 
Kevelation. There is a possibility of cookint; inscriptions to make them serve a 
favourite theory, and mmn* are not always taithful and true witnesses. After the 
following statement, which we extract from Dr. T. Smyth’s Unity of (he Human 
Mace, our readerii may think Moses still desei-ving of more cre<iit than Dr. Lepsius. 

* Few of tl»fi mummies, says Dr. Biokerltig, yet discovered, are older Uian the 

Grcek-Bgy|>tiau perio<l, commencing D.c. 650. Even I<epsius himself is cliarged by 
a writer in the A theno’mi with w'ilful destruction of Egyptian monuments, for the 
sinister purjiose of aiding his ciironology. * Such is the cose,’ says this writer, 
‘ with the delegate of the King of Prussia, Professor Lepsius of Berlin. Neverthe- 
less, in bis late visit tt> Egypt, he sorupl^ not to take away from lliebes (I liave 
it on goo<l authority), three Uiat-ioads of plunder of one kind or other, presented, no 
doubt, to his Prussian majesty, or to tlie Berlin Museum, as the spoUa opima of Dr. 
Lepsius’s famous exiXMiitiom He left the evidence of his destructiveness on tomb after 
tomb, whiok, carefully described by Wilkinson as containing beauttfril serit^s of paint- 
ings, now present only incomprehensible fragments. 1 w'ill give only one instance. 
Btilzoni's tomb is the richest at all in furt, in Ulustratxon of the religion and ceremonies 
of the Egyptians, as well as of their astronomy, besides liaving hundreds of s<mare 
yards oHneroglyphics tbid^ly interspersed with cartouches (or royal names), il is 
still painted as brilliantly as when the deeply cut letters sverC first filled with bright 
colours. From one spot 1 counted twenty-five white blotches in the limestone, 
from four to ten inches in diameter^ on a wall covered with hieroglyphics quite 
perfect. There were as ma^ mbxe l^yond my light and eye, no doubt. This was 
the work of Dr. Lepsius. effect is the same, and tlie uyuries similar to what 
would be produced by cutting out freun tibe illustrated Froissart of Francis the 
First, at Paris, aU%e royal and noble names through twenty pages. But this hi 
not the whole of tlm casi^ From the nature of the dose^gnuned limestone, it is 
evident that not one in three names or words could have been cut off whole ; and 
therefore the evidence obtained would be inferior to a wax or a paper oast, or a 
careful copy-^il easily made. There is no work of art in this case, no value in the 
workexo^tas evidence; and the charaoters m m dain as Dr, Lenwos’s many 
titles on lus titlcrpages in Berhn. What, theti> could be the motive which inspired 
this la^rious robbery, if it were not to conceal from others what tlie energy of 
Belsonland the mcney of England had made patent to all the vmrid ; and this 
when discoveries as to the period of Omisasen, or Sethos the First, thh father of 
Ehamses (Ses^itris) m most aoariously expect^ and sought for by those who are 
interested in Egyptian arohse<ilogy---^ose pertmis who huy and apnreciatie 
Dr. LepsWs books f * — ^P, 862. ■ 
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lal ^eir firm as a rock, have not been 

iMbokward to lend ^ sanction of tl;ieir names to the vauntinp 
itke SGoSm and the infidel. Xhe scomlhi and evm the rabid 
of soai« of the seribbleirs fi>r the atheistical portitm of the 
]»xeso has been troly disguatiDg, and their noisy crowing worthy 
of the dunghill cause tliey haTO laboured to serve. # 

Considering the very qirestio&able data on which nK)st of the 
first oonclnsions relating to the Egyptian chronology were founded, 
the tone of confidence assumed, even by some of the leading 
writers, has siapriaed us. Fanciful conjectures, mere guesses, 
have, in many instances, been set down os clear deductions of 
scieiKje. The consequence has been, that most contradictory 
conclusions have been aimounced by very learned inter- 
preters ; and the result is, alter a comparison of their ditferent 
interpretations, that no two of them agi‘ec in their readings, 
datesj ents, or dynasdes. No doubt some discoveries have been 
made, some happy and remarkable coincidences have turned up ; 
but the ablest interpreters as yet, only see men as trees walking ; 
for if such investigators as Lepsius and Bunsen, Hincks and 
Nolan, Birch and Forster, Osbuini and Heath, with nuinemus 
others, all disagree, and cimrge each other with enormous blun- 
ders, and if Champollion and Eoeellini be suspected, or even con- 
victed, of fundamental errors, what chance eon there be of arriving 
at any conclusion worthy of the proud name of science ? To talk 
of Egyptitm chronology as so far acientificaEf established, as to 
be entitled to supersede that which has been styled, though unfairly, 
the Mosaic, is, to say the least of it, presumptuous in the extrenir^, 
tliough worthy of the eager Itaste with wliich s<;epucism always 
leaps to its conclnsioQB against tlie Bible. It is just of a pie(*e 
with the spiritual foppery of Mr. Newman, who has lately rv'com- 
mended the world, not indeed to dress after liis costume, hut to 
lay aside its antique motions of Christian worship and Church 
polity, and array itself in the new attire of his ‘ Catholic Union,' 
and, after the ^shion of Femu’bacb, worship the 
humanky ! 

These observations bring xw to the volume tb(4 title of which 
stands at the head of this article — a work which is thoroughly 
iirorthy of the go-ahead spirit of the coimtry from which it 
emanates, and which frequently impels its sons into desperate 
enterprises, both by sword and pei^ The setBed and resolute 
dalemmatioii of its authors to have Moses proved wr«)ng, and 
Ae Bible a fiibrication, betrays tbem into the most preposterous 
aBsumpfionB, tlm most arrogant assertions, tlie most oracular 
diriiioJiSii most laugluible coiitradiciinne, and ail taudiied ofi* 
with a«i air of self-confident superiority characteristio of the most 
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genuine Yankeeism. Points which learned Egyptologists have 
left questionable, or only suggested as probable conjectures, they 
construe into authoritative decisions ; and propound as laws soien'- 
tifically established, from which there is to be hereafter nn 
appeal. It is not a little surprising that men pretending to such 
high attainments in philosophy slmuM be so one-sided in their 
reasonings — so hasty in their conclusions — so blind to the 
obvious ltM?t that, if Egypt contradicted Moses, it would be the 
first time that any ancient nation, whose history had been 
thoroughly sifted, had done so. In such a oase^ cautious philo- 
sophers would have suspended their conclusions until their dMx 
had been universally admitted, and the reading of the hiero- 
glyphics settled by a tolerably general agreement. But instead 
of this, before the learned world is quite certain whether the 
liicvoglyphics should he read from left to right, or right to left, 
wliethor they are words or whether tliey ore pictorial illustrations 
— while Hs yot there is no stand-point ascertained for the £V)un- 
daiioii of any chronology, and no absolute date yet discovered — 
and while nothing but an approximation to an early date can be 
asserted — the authors of this work take upon them definitively 
to proclaim the question of ancient chronology completely, and 
finally, and scientifically settled against Moses ; and, therefore, 
his narrative being on that single account set down os ftilse, the 
doctrine of human unity of race Mis to the ground ; and phy- 
siology, escaping from the restraints of authority, as these gen- 
tlemen please to represent it, and committing itself to the tutelage 
of sceptical speculation, may range through as many diversities 
of men m of dogs, comibrt itself that there is no such thing as 
a common human nature, and that white men, and red men, 
yellow men, and black men, have no more original relation to 
each Ollier, than the bears of the pole to the tigers of Africa. 

There were oth^ objects, however, in view in the production 
of this work besides those of science and human history. 
One of them was, to bolster up ^ the peculiar imtAtutian of 
Aimrica,’ in its present perils, by demonstrating that the blacks 
do not belong>ito the same creation as the whites^ — that their 
^ganization dooms them to slavery,, and preolndes them from 
improvement; and the next object was to promote the cause 
infidelity, by an onslaught upon Moses and the Bible, from that 
new mine of ol^eotions which they persuaded themselves Egyp- 
tology hod opened. At any rate, the friends of slavery, who are 
at heart enemies both to humanity and 1h;e Bible, may con^tu- 
kte themsakes on the aM thek oamse may possibly derive in 
America jBrom ^is work. How far those patrons of slavery, who 
are not also disbelievers of the Bihle^ may comibrt themselves 
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they $ee their cause cambiaed with that of iahdelityi it is 
pot for us to diyipe, A sentence or two from the bock will 
cpndrni our pmious statement of its objects, and illustrate thS 
hupaanity of aceptidsm : — 

< The illiterate advocates of a pseudo-negro philism, more i^inous to 
the Africans of the United States than the condition of servitude in 
which they thrive, multiply, and are happy/ — p. 135. 

^ Mythology, fable, ana Utopian philanthropy, have traded imagi- 
ng pictures; but history nowhere shows us a people who, first &- 
covered in a savage state, afterwards invented a civilization, or learned 
the arts of their discoverers. The monuments of Egypt i)rove that 
negro races have not,' during 4000 years at least, been able to make 
one solitjuy step in negro land from their savage state ; the modem 
experience of the United States and the West Indies confirms the 
teachings of monuments and of history ; and our remarks on erama, 
hereinafter, seem to render fugacious all piobabilit v of a brighter future 
for these organically inferior types, however sad the thought may be.* 
— ^p. 95. 

The ' tliought’ some may think more hypocritical tlmu 'sad; 
for hod -not the authors been prejudiced agmiist the blacks, they 
would not have limited their remark to the fact — that no negro 
races in their own lands ever made one solitary step out of the 
savage state into the civiliared ; but would have said that the ease 
of the blacks wa.s, os to this fact, ik) exception to nil savage 
raees, which they themselves had virtu^ly stated in the begin- 
ning of ithis extract ; nnd consequently, tlmt it no more disproved 
a brighter fUture for them than for any other savage nation.**^ 

^ The Egyptian moounuintet exhibit no evidence whatever , of the ncfgroem hoitig 
even then in a Ravage gtail. They are nhown as oa{>tive8, it is true, but not in »uy 
way degiwdeti It muat not l>e ovcrrioofced, also, that the Ethiopian dynaKty of 
Egypt was as pois'arful and as remarkaUe for ciVili:»ition, and es^iaUy for j^r^ 
fection in art, as that of the f hacaoha. The pecsiftence of the typo is as 
remarkable as tiie peculiarities of fonu and ctilour are distinct, strongest 

argument is in favour of the dependence of tliese eharacterlhtics upon oliniate with 
oriipiiid oonfonnation. But there is no evidence of the 4gro type being neces- 
sarily associated with original savagetsm; neither is the negro bnuin now found to 
be an ofganination less capable of mental functions than that of the Europeasu 
The improving effect of education and habits iif civilixatioU upon the organbmiton 
itself, is a most important element in the «|ioestio& under Aview. Whenever 
i^groes have been f^y submitted to tlie infiueno^ of cultivated society, they have 
ihowu a perfect equallw of iaknt. ' We have repeatedly lutord a negro lady speak 
Erench, German, and Italiaa, perfectly as W^Uai'lhigHsh, Wd staging hi the most 
acoompUshed style of the art. Must sre remind fhe depreeisiors, too, that Akm* 
midire Dumas, Um most nroUOc and powhifitVnoveiist of Fr^ee, is a creole. But 
to oar auUiors, and to all Americans who with them proclaim the oi^nic brutidily 
of the negroes, the silencing and sealing argtitxieat that their masters absoliut»dly 
i!^fhsi»^ic|tbem enjoy any education, axm do their utia^ both by leghMcm 
md to pment the phUanthpmic firom impiwttiig it to them. Hlhj»y 

alN^ why these fears f If no philantnropy cowm itnfirove them, on aoedunt 
then their masters would have nothing to fcar from 
it. XNit Mother Jonathan knows better than these philosopher^ that eduoatHm 
would soon transform negroes into free men, and men worthy of fiWlom too. 
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*’ Much its the success of the infant colony at Iliheria is to he desired 
hj every true philanthropist, it is with regret, whilst wishing well to 
the n^oes, we cannot divest cur minds of mclasicholy forebodings. 
Dr. Moreton, quoted in another chapter, has proven that the ne^o 
races possess al^ut nine cubic inches less of In^in than the Teuton ; 
and unless there were reaHy some facts in history, something beyond 
bare hypothesis, to teach ns how these deficient inches could he arti- 
ficially added, it would seem that the negroes in Africa must remain 
substantially in that same benighted state wherein nature lias placed 
them, and in which they have stood, according to the ilgyptian monu- 
ments, for at least 5000 years.’ — ^p. 189, 

And yet, from all the experiments hitherto made upon human 
crania, there does not appear to he any necessary and invariable 
law of connexion between the bulk of the brain and its mental 
activity ; for it is proved that many highly gifted men have had less 
brain, both in bulk and weight, than many of their inferiors ; and 
rice versa. Nothing, therefore, can be inferred of a decisive 
nature from tins source. Let us pass on to weightier mattarsi 

Wt* invite the attention of our readers now to the great ques- 
tion of the human origia. The present work is doubtless the 
chef d’ mitre, we cannot say of modem science, but of modern 
infidelity, upon that interesting question. It comes forth fmin 
our transatlantic cousins as the joint production of two gentle- 
men professing to be men of science not unknown to the literary 
world of the West, aided by the contributions of several others, 
and containing communications from philosophers of high repute, 
such as licpsiiis, Agassiz, &c, &c., who have all willingly contri- 
buted tliSr best efforts to the overthrow of the biblical account of 
mati’s origin. Of the zeal and ability of all these parties 
shall raise no doubt. Their success, however, is anotiier ques- 
tion, yet mhjudlee. Demurring to the simple statements or the 
Bible concerning the human origin, they bring together every 
fact and every fabld that can, by any possibility, he made to bear 
against the sacred authority; while, unhap|)ily for themselves, 
they take upon tlicir own hands the responsibility of propounding 
a new scientific^ theory of human origins, vastly preferable, more 
convenient and agreeable, at least to their notions, than the 
antique doctrine of human unity. In this perilous undertaking 
the learned authors travel far beyond the physiologVj ethnology, 
• philology, Egyptoldgy, &c., of their proper subjecC and touch 
not slightly on all questions of biblical criticism, theology, 

&c;, any wayTelated to it, making the whole range of leame*d 
scepricism tributary dn the Bible,, iind pouring 

out a whole encydoptedia of conjectures and assertiona against 
its statements, that they may dear the ground for thdr new theory 
of multiplied creations. ^ ^ 
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3?be jirgameiit.4ii)ti^iiles itdalf (ibough it is mft ^ distiibuted 

3L The €hi!paokgy derived from the moniimeBts as irap|K)8ed 
to he liostile to Moses* 

n. Tbe ^diysiologieal diversities deemed incompatible with 
file maity of human origin. 

JII* The diversity of language as proving diversity of oiagin. 

IV. The analogy derived from animal races requiring separate 
oiigiiis according to their geographical distributions, applied to 
mankind. 

V, Evidences derived from geology and palasontology, sup- 
posed to prove iireconcilabie diversity of human races. 

These we must briefly notioe in the order in which we have 
placed tliem. I. Since our .authors attach the first importance 
to thmr 4Jirmiological argument, alleging that the Egyptian monu- 
ments are of higher antiquity than the Bibk, and doing Utis in 
ulmosfc every page, possibly with tlie hope of securing, or at least 
helping, beh^ by repetition, we shall dispose of their assertions 
upon diis point first. The whole forc;e of their attack rests upon 
the authority of Lepsius, and the date bo has assumed or sug- 
gested for the founding of the Egyptian monarchy. If it can be 
made out by valid evidence that the Egyptian montircby was 
founded before the date of the Mosaic deluge by a thousand 
jears or more, then these authors infer that tl^y have superseded 
the entire testimony of Moses, both upon this fact and all others. 
But this cannot he a valid conclusion, since any conflicting 
authority against Usher s ohronology, or any other chronology, 
is not a conclusion against tbe authority of Moses, seeing that he 
lays down no chronology, as such, but simply Htntes the ages of 
individual men, and Uie years of their lives in wliich certain 
events took place. Computations, therefore, founded by others 
on his writings may or may not be oomect, without impUcaring 
hiB credibility* But at present there is no need to abandon the 
received chroaok^y of Usher for any that has been established 
by the monuments. We appeal unto Cfesar. Let any man 
examine what is denomiaated by these authors the scientific 
cliTonology of Egypt, and say, if he can, whether there exists i^y 
settled basis for an absolute date of time, or any satisfact^ 
measure of the numerous dynaslies. These mUhors inform us, 
with meMahle fimveU and assiuTaiice, that" • 

^ The specious systems of Arcbbiahc^ Usher on the Hebrew 
^ oud of Dr. Hales on the Bcf^tu^nt, being entirely broken 
we turn, unshackled by prejudice, to the monummtal 
* of Lgypt as our best guides. Even these soon lose 

notin the primitive state of man,* (how they could 
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lose Uiemselves in tliat state if they had *eo6rded it^ these philo- 
sophers would be perplexed to say), ‘batio Ms middle or p^aps 
‘ modera age (as to bow near that ‘ middle w modem age' 
might have been to the primitive state ol’ man, or how far off, 
neither the monuments nor our authors can impart tiny informa- 
tion, consequently, tlieir terms ‘ middle or perhaps modem age/ 
iire mere fudge) ; ‘ for the Egyptian empire first presents itself to 
‘ view about 4000 years B.c., as that of a mighty nation in full 

* tide of civilization, and aurrounded hy other realms and races 

* already emerging from the barbamus stage. ‘—p- 59. 

How the authors acquired this latter piece of scientific infor- 
mation they have not condescended to inform the world, either 
here or in any other page of their book. With us it piisses as a 
pure assumption ; for, when Egypt was founded, we believe there 
is evidence to show, tliat neititer it nor any other nation was 
emerging from a barbarous staga We oonstruo the high civili- 
y.!ition 0 ? Egypt, and of other nitons at that early period, as a 
satisfactory confirmation of the biblical statement — that the earliest 
nations, or all mankind, at their origin, were not barbarous but 
civiliz<?d ; imd moieover, we beg to quote the authority of philo- 
sophers OHcldon and l^ott to prove it; for if all nations had at 
first existed in an equally low state of barbarism, we require to 
know by wlftit process of self-development they could ever have 
emerged from their barbarism: since pur authors say — that ‘his- 
tory nowhere shows us a people, who first discovered in the savage 
state, afterwards invented a civilization.'* — p. 05. 

i3ut scepticism is as rasli in its assertions as it is sophistical in 
its argifrneiita. d:^gypt and all other nations are fii'st of all 


* Another phitonopher of the Rame cichool, ihoti^h not no well informed in Egyp<- 
tiaii hi>!itory as our uhilocuijtdiers Giiddou imd Nott, w-ya , — ‘ In the origin of Uiiiigi, 
man, formed equally naked Iwth as to body and mind, found liiinBelf Uirowu by 
chance upon a Wd oonfuited and Ravage. An orphan, deeerted by the un- 
known power that had prodnood hum, he saw no anjNamatuxal iMange at hand to 
a<byrtifle him of wants that he owed merely to hia eenees, and infcirm him of duties 
springiug «oldy ftvm those wants. {Query,— rHow did piatosojdMa- V olney ctene lo 
the knowledge of this 1 Wlio dare vouch for its truth ? If our pihilosqmers here 
be correct, man mist have remained a savage to this c%.»-~See above.) lilto other 
auixnala, witiiout eanerienoe of the pasty w^out kaowiMi^ of the future, he wan- 
dered in forests, guided and govern^ poi^y by the affectimui of his nature. By 
^ pwa (rf hunger he was direotod to seek Iwd, and he pievided for his sub- 
sistence ; by the mokmenmefl of the weatoc^the deaiie was exoted of eovering Ins 
body, and he made himself ck>thiii& ^tc. Imis the impressums he rectived, from 
external objects, awakening hia fhoidtiee, develoj^ by degrees his underatancUng, 
and b^an to imtructhis prolhand ignorance j ma wants oaBed forth his industajj ; 
dangers fctruiQd his sniod to he ^lesinAd to distinguish useful frmn per- 

nicious plants, to renst the «]oiiieai% to seiae uwon has pray, to dstoad his life ; and 
his misery was alleviated. 

* Thus sslf-tote, suurtiMon to jpoiib and f desire cf htjppintt^ and 

powerful motives Whhdt ^nw matt &oia the aavi^ps and harhittttBs stoto hi which 
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fef^esented as merging from barbarism, and inventing a civili- 
zation for themselves ; while in a few pages after,- when the 
exigency of argument requires the contrary statement, it is 
affiiTued with equal confidence, that history supplies no instance 
of the fact which had before been assumed and confidently 
recorded- If all were originally barbarous, whence came any 
civilization at all ? Philosophy is silent. 

But before we proceed further, we shall present a few extractvS 
from diflerent parts of the work, illustrative of their general 
mode of treating the question of chronology. 

* But the monuments of Egypt remove every shadow of doubt, by 
establishing that not merely racjes, but nations existed prior to either 
of those imaginary dates"* (alluding to Usher’s Chronology of the 
Mebrew^ and that of the Septuagint, by Dr. Hales) - 

‘ If therefore the teachings of science be true, there must have been 
many centres of creation, even for Caucasian races, instci^ of one 
cent^ for all the types of humanity.* — ^p. 89. 

* According to Lepsius, the twelfth dynasty closed about the year 
2124 B.c. If we add to this the summation for the eight kings, given 
in the Turin papyrus, of 218 years, 1 month, and 15 days, this dynasty 
comm^ced 2887 years B.c., which is only some eleven years after 
Usher’s date for the deluge, when most good diristians iinjigine that 
but eight adults — four men and four women — with atfew children 
were in existence. Tlie monuments of this dynasty afford abundant 
evidence not only of the existence of Egypt’e^fUaucasian races, but of 
Asiatic nations, as well as of negroes and other African groups, at the 
said diluvian era.’— p. 172. 

‘ If then, as before asserted, two races of men existed simultaneously 
during the fourth dynasty in sufficient immU'rs to be at war with each 
other, their prototypes must have lived before the foimdation of the 
empire, or far earlier than 4000 years b.c. If two types of mankind 
w*ere coetaneous, it follows that all other Asiatic and African races 

Natore had placed him ; and now that hin life in sem’n with enjoyment, that he can 
every day ocmit upon some pleasure, he may apphuid himself, and say — * It is I 
who have produced the blessings that encompass uie; I mn the iabrieator of my 
own feCcity — a secure habitation, commodious nument, an abundance of wholesome 
provisum in rich variety, smiling vatleys, fertile hills, iK>pulous^cmpire« — thest? are 
the work of my hands ; but for lue the <»uth, given up to msorder, would have 
been nothing more than a pidsomras swamp, a savage forest, and a hideous desert 1 
True, murtsu (Jreator ! I j»ay thee homage ! (as Feuerbach and Kev^ian do nou4. 
Thon liast measured the eirteiit of the heavens, and counted ffie stars; thou hast 
drawn lightning ftmu the clouda,,eo»qnered the ffiry of the sea and the tempest, 
and..«nh|spt^ all the elements to thy wm f But oh t how many errors are mixorl 
Bublttne ener^sf— Vnlne/s JRntns o/ £mpirt»f chap, vi. Now it is 
'tijlpy curftiiin that if Oliddon and Nott a<|f?comjet,’Toltt«y knew iiotldng about the 
sqnbinr, and this statement is all dehisioh - or if Vohiey is right, Oliddon and Kott 
m t^uite mistaicCTi. The truth, w^e &ncy% will he found in the sequel to be just 
thi.s — tlust, in pretending to a kxuiwledge superior to the Bible, they have aU demon- 
strated U*rir own ignorance and presumption. But we must refer the r^er to 
what tsyet to.follow upon the question numerous ciMions. 
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found in , the subsequent twelfth dyn^ty, must have been djso in 
existence contemporaneously with those of the fourtl^ as well as with 
all the ahor^inal races of America, JEurope, Oceaiiica, Mongolia,* — 
in short, with every species of mankind throughout the entire globe.’ 
~p. 179. 

Just by way of a pause, qnd to afford the reader i little amuse- 
ment, we beg to direct his attention to the logic of tliis remark- 
able passage, to which many similar specimens might be added 
from this volume* Because two races or nations are proved to 
have been numerous enough to enter into deadly conflict, there- 
fore, it is inferred, their prototypes must have existed before the 
foundation of tlie empire, or far earlier than 4000 years B.c. 
But if, as these gentlemen toaoh throughout their volume, man- 
kind were created in complete nations, find as the above passage 
states, all mankind throughout the entire globe contemporaneously, 
and everybody knows that men have tilwqj’s had a strange pro- 
jamsity to fighting, we cannot understand why they might not 
have gone to war tlie very first day of their creation ; or if they 
were created children, then as soon as they had developed the 
pugnacious propensity, or at any rate, before tlioir prototypes had 
passed off the field. Certainly nuinkind were just as likely to 
light ^vithin the first year of their existence as centuries after, and 
more liked y still, if they were all at first in a barbarous and savage 
state. Neither can we see any foundation whatever for the oon- 
eliisiou, tliat because two nations Ibuglit together, therefore all 
the races all over the globe must have been in existence at the 
same early date as the fighters. . If there have been m many 
dilfereuf creations of men, why must they all have taken place 
at one and the same time? The conclusion lies beyond the 
promises. Our authors may cull tliis science, but we can assure 
them it will not pass as logic in Old England. 

At page 209 we ai*o again treated to a bit of sceptical philo- 
sophy: — ^ When we remember how in Hebrew personificatiom, 

* iSIizraim was the grandson of Noah, and how Lepsius traces the 
" Egyptian empire back ncoidy 4000 years B.c., a claim of such 
‘ antiquity forHhe Berbers is certainly a high one (prior to the 
^ historic or monumental era), although, according to oiir belief 

* not extravagant ; for we regard the Berbers as a primitive type, 
^ and therefore as old as any men of our geological period.' 

The Ilebretv per$on{ftcaH6n8 among wliich it pleases these 
authors to place Hkraim is jpoUier fiction which tliey call 
philosophy, but of which they hWe given, and can give, no proof 
whatever. ■ 

.Again, our authors Tauntingly say, * When we east a retospept 

* through the long and distant vista of years which leads to the 

NO. XLin. c • * 
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* ^pocli of mans creation, in quest of a point of 
‘ departure uliere we can obtain tbe first historioal giimpfse of a 
^ llmmim being on onr gIol>e, the archaeologist is compelled to 
^ turn to the monnmeiits of the Nile. The records of India can- 

* not any longer be traced to the time of Moses — ^Hebrew chro- 
^ nicies beyond Abraham present no stand-point on which we 

* cun rely ; whilst their liighest pretension to antiquity falls short 
^ by 20(H) years of the ibundution of the Egj^ptian empire. The 
^ Clianesfj, according to their own historians, do not cimj their 

* true hisUirie peaiod beyond 2687 ii.c. Nineveh and Babylon, 
^ monumentally 4^eaking, me still more modem ; but Egypt’s 
^ proud pyriiinids, if we mxn to l>elieve the Oharnpollion school, 
‘ devtite us at least 1000 years alwve exexy other nationality. 

' And what is more remarkable, when Egtpt first presents itself 
' to our view, she stands forth not in childhood, but witli die 
' maturity of manhood s age, arrayed in iiic time-worn habiliments^ 
' of civilization.' — p. 211. 

To analyze this passage thoroughly would require mere space 
than we intend to devote to it ; but two or tbr^^ points we catmot 
poas over. Tlie first is, the rtmdom style in whieli these gentlemen 
write coneeniiiig thousands of years: — thus we are told in one part 
that ' Egypt's proud pyramids elevate us 1000 yeai-s above e very 
other nationality while in ft previous part of the extrtutt we were 
told that they exceed the Hebrew chmiiiclcB % 2000 -ymxH : and yet 
it was conceded that neither India, China, Nineveh, nor Babylon, 
could trace their histoiT so lor back iis tlie Hebrews. Then 
further, it is assumed that Egypt’s first appearance is ' in tla* 
maturity of manhood s ttgc, wearing the timr-worn babiliftients of 
civilization yet that any time was required for the laakijjg of 
these habiliments i.s a mere 'fiction, and, as w as shown in a 
previous page liy these philosophers thmsolvcs, on lUUir im- 
fKJsribility, if the Egyptians?, like all otlier nations, had once been 
in a savage state. 

In the Mi confidence tiiat Eg}q>tology has put tiiem in pos- 
session of the world’s tnie chronology, tliey minonuce oracularly 
the following inomentoiis judgment — • 

* Tor the sake of perspicuity, and to convey to the reader some idea 
of the chronological order of lingmstic developments in Kgy'pt, it 
may well to mejition, that the name Coptic (i. e. Cliristian »Taco- 
represents tlio vernacular Egyptian fwim the seventh century 
Christ Wk to about the Chri Jjto ejw ; that IJeitmiic or Enchorial 
uWrs to the colloquial idiom th*« used backw ard to the sevtsath 
century before Christ ; that Hieratic or Haeerdotid miians only the 
cundve chonKrter in which the mnetu of the old hieroglyphics 

was written, in every c^e back to at least the sixth dynasty, 2SS6 ax'. ; 
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and dually, ibat the ‘ hieroglyphics,* ^lacred sculpturedcharaoters, repre- 
nent that antiqiie tongue winch was theapeecli of Egypt, when long prior 
to the pyramids of the fourth dynasty, (i, e. centuries anterior to 9500 
13. c.), phonetic hieroglyphs succeeded an earlier picture-ivritm^. With 
the reservation, that where our Anglo-Saxon tongue counts oenturies, 
th(r language of reckons up its thousands of years, if we were to 

call the English of Thackeray, Bulwer, and Irving, ‘ Coptic \ — that of 
the forty-«ev<m translators of King James* version of tiie Bible, 
* Dfemotid " — ^tkat of Chaucer, ‘ Hieratic ' — ^and that of the old Dooms- 
day Book, * Hiero^ltfjyhiCy we should perceive in modem English some 
of the linguistic gradations, and some of the phases in the writings of* 
Egyj)t during 4(H)0 monumental years, down to the introduction of 
Christianity into the valley of the Nile. Conse.quentiy all phUologers, 
who, when coinpaiing (.-optic with Atulantic Berber dialects, ima^ned 
they were dealing with ancient Egyptuuj lexicograjihy, have eoaunitted, 
ipso faviOy a wondi'ous {umdironism ; and science must set their fiitib 
ialx)un> rcsj^ectfully askle. — Lathams inclusive.’ (inchdedT)-^^. 230, 

Cornpans with tlie above the following passage from Another 
statement only four pages further on : — 

‘ Philological science generally admits that the roots of the modern 
(Coptic*, language are in the main {alien engraftinejits deducted) the 
same as those of the lin^na sanetay or old Egyptian tongue, »|x>ken 
by the j>riest]iood ami (ulucatcd classes, from Koraan times, through 
Jill the dynasties, hack to the earliest Pharaohs, when the latter was 
the eoll<ti|uial idiom of every native. As a medium of oral commu- 
nication the Cojdic language ccastnl to be used in the 12th century, 
&<;. ’J be (f/Kt iuiAfcroc, smerdotal tMaiecty or antique language, affords 
ouc of the strongest evidences of the high antiquity of the early jx)pu- 
lation of •Egypt, and also of their Nilotic or aboriginal emanatiou.’-— 
p. 294. 

‘Coplie was the speech of Egypt for at Iwist 5000 years, and still 
leaves its traces in the languages around.’ — p. 281, 

To omit nt pre.'^ut all reference to chronology, it will suffice 
to observe, tJiat the eouitunptuous sneer at tlie ‘ wondrous ona- 
chrouisin' of Latliain and ail the other philologers who sup- 
[>oHcd tliat in treating of Coptic they were dealing with ancient 
Egyptian lexicfigruphY, was wholly iniaplaced ; and tliat they were 
quite -right in doing so ; since the authors tliemselves afhrm tliat 
Coptic was the speech of Egypt for at least 5000 years, and was 
subshmtially the same as the lin^m $amta, — thus virtually con- 
firming what they had bidbre denied, and nullifying their owii 
censures on tbo futile labours of;Xatham and others, w^hicli their 
science was destined respoctfiillyTo set aside* Numerous indeed 
are the contradictory stat(?ments to be found in this volume, and 
many the theories of these authors, which sckaioe 4and logic will 
ceruiinly set aside, though perhaps not very respectfully*. W© 
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shall trouble our readei:8 with only one more specimen of the 
confident style in which they deliver themselves on the vexed 
question of Egyptian chronology : — 

* To the extreme climatic dryness of Egypt are we mainly indebted 
for the preservation of her monumental histpry. While the remains of 
Greece^ Eome, and other nations, none of them 8000 years old, 
crumble at first touch, Egypt’s granitic obelisks, at tlie end of 4000 
years, have not yet lost their poKsh; and had all the monuments of 
that country’ been spared by barlmrian Jiands, we should not now, 
after 58 centuries, have to accuse Time as the cause of dis]mtatione 
over the history of the old empire**^That Menes of This was the first 
mortal king of Egypt, is one of the points in which classical autho- 
rities, Herodotus, Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodonis agree with 
the genealogical lists upon tablets and papyri { and we must regal’d 
him as the historical founder of an empire which, lor untold ages pre- 
viously, liad Ijeen approaching its consolidation. His reign is placed 
by Lepsius at 3893 b.c. ; and althougb criticism grants that this date 
may a few centuries l>clow or above the true ora, yet there is so 
much irrefragable evidence of the long duration of the empire, prior 
to the fixed epoch of the twelfth dynasty’, 2300 B.c., that any error, if 
there be such, in his chronological computations, cannot be very great, 
while almost immaterial to our present purpose.*—- p. 236. 

This is very much like a dogmatic detenu iuation c)f n fixed 
and settled chrouology. Our auihocrs frecpeutly boast of it as 
Sidentific, wbiltv they themselves admit Uiat they cannot tell, and 
that their oracle Lepshi.s has not told, within a few centuries, 
whether it is too much or too little. But this clearly sliows, 
that Uie whole space back from 2800 b.c., be it longer oi** shorter, 
a single century or fifteen centuries, ctmnot as yet be deteriniaod 
by the monuments. We beg, moreover, to point Uie attention of 
our readers to an admission previously made. Anxious to enlist 
the authority of Mr. Bireb, of the British Museum, in favour of 
their prolonged chronology, they inlroduoe a few words frojin a 
private letter of bis, in which he nHiys^ v Although I can see what 
‘ is not the fact in chronology, 1 lilw not come to the conclusion 
‘ of what is the truth.’ To thi»«&^ add, * Such fe precisely our 
own condition of mind.’ Let^this be compared with the decisive 
tenns XU winch they say ab#A has fixed the 

of Mem^s at 8808 B.c., within a few centuries above or below ; 
BO that whatever error there may he in tlnu date, it cannot be 
very great, and is almost immaWial. To us it sounds very much 
like a contradiction, to tell us* Mr. Birch, ths^tc ^o 
elusion as to what is true in chronolagy is arrived 
what is not true, and then to affirm that a chroniilcfy is esta- 
blished atiaast 1500 years further back than the ree€dved, aUowing 
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for some immaterial errors ; — wbieh they do in the following words : 
— * Nevertheless in Egyptian chronology we follow the system of 
Lepsius by assuming the age of Menes at B.c. 889S/— *p. 60. 

But our positive pliilosophers, in thus assumihg that Lepsius 
has found a date for the Egyptian empire so many centuries 
anterior to the date of the Flood, and in constructing all their 
arguments upon this foundation, it is perfectly clear that they 
have chosen a quicksand ; for, in tlie first place, even Lepsius s 
own friend and fellow-countryman, Bunsen, disagrees wjtli his 
chronology, and sets up another of his own. A single case will 
sufficiently illustrate the utter uncertainty that yet attends these 
merely conjectural chronologies. These learned authorities have 
gone very fully into the question of the length of time’' the 
Israelites sojourned in Egypt; and, for the ascertainment of that 
period, they have enjoyed quite as many documents as for any 
other. Yet, according to one, that sojourn lasted 1440 years; 
while with equal confidence the other fixes it at 90, and allows 
for the whole period, from Abraluvm s visit to the Exodus, only 
180 years, with liberty to dissentients to stretch it to 215 at its 
utmost. Now, what must the uninitiated think of those rules and 
canons of interpretation, by winch two of the mosj^ renowned 
Egyptologists have nin into the desperate collision which shows, 
in one single historical period, a variation of more than 1200 
years. How can the world believe that any adequate basis is 
yet laid for a now chronology; or that the term science is not 
altogether abused, when it is applied to such vague conjectures ? 
How can any dates be considered fixed, when it is acknowledged 
that reigns of monnrohs, or even whole dynasties, are proved to 
he contemporary, when they are known through nearly the whole 
series to overlap each other at their commencements and termi- 
nations, or both; and no means are found of determining to 
what extent those overlappings run ? When it is proved that 
those monuments, themselves have been tampered with — that 
what was built by one sovemgn for himself was appropriated by 
his successor — that inscriptions hod been chiselled out, and 
others chisellefi in, or plastered over, and inscribed afresh-— that, 
in innumerable ways, means have been employed to deceive suc- 
ceeding generations — ^and that London s proud pillar is not the 
only one that # 

* liike ft tafi bully lift* its bead, lies.* ^ 

What, then, becomes of that sdentific ohronolo^ before which 
Ushers and Hales's are said, In tins voltime^ to utterly broken 
down ? That this representation which we have given of the 
present state of the now chionology is sustoiiied by the decisions 
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of some of the best qualified judges and calmest inquirers, we shall 
show hy referring to several authorities. Mr. Forster, giving the 
history of bis researches, says— 

‘ 1 had now ascertained, at least to my own conviction, that with 
respect to the nature of the enchorial characters of the lloseita stone, 
Youfig and ChampoHion were alike in error; and that Akerhlad alone was 
right. For that eminent Swede lived maintaining, and dicfi atlirming, 
that the enchorial characters of Egy|>t were purely alphftl)etical.’ — p. 6. 

‘ The final experimental result was as unexpected by myself, as it 
was fatal to the bierogly])hic theories of X-hainpoDion and l>r. Young. 
For, instead of the figures of men, monsters, atul animals stunding as 
letters of a plmnetic or pictorial alphabtii, 1 found that they w'ere 
laeitdy what they appeared to be, piciorud represcuiafions; and that 
they bore no other relation to tlw alpliabctic characters by wliicli they 
iivere accompanied than the device Invars to the legend of a medal or 
coin. In other words, the far-famed hieroglyphic inonumeiits of 
Eg}q>t, so my^sterious in the eyes of the (5 reeks iiud Iionuins, as well 
as in our own, appeared to be nothing more than the most ancient f(n*m 
of our own modern lllmtratfid If exiteptions occur, and they 

do occur, to this humihating descTiption, they a]>p(*ar, so far at least 
as can now be known, to Iw such onfy as occur et|ual]y in modcrii 
usage. If, for example, figtues app<?ar not infre<|uently unaccoinpimied 
by written chariu;ter», it is laKrause those fig\ire» tell their story with 
a plainness which no written eharaucters (to the ancient Egyptiiuis 
themselves, at least) could inak^ more plabi.’ ^ 

‘ It was not, I will fairly own, without a long struggle agiiinst my 
own preconceptions, wliich had paid ready tribute to the brilliant 
ingenuity of Champolliou, and willing homage to the pere<;-j)tive 
genius of Youiig, that 1 found myself eoiiq>clled, by forces experi- 
mental evidences, neither to be resisted nor evaded, to\*ome to this 
conclusion.’^ — Fo»«TiB’a MmiumenU of Eyy pi, p. 18-lb. 

To this difierence of judgment (and as such only wo ciio it) 
wo add the following passage from Mr. Nolan : — 

^ It may be concluded tliat no reManco can be p|^d on the isitlatcd 
date of any monun»eijt, as aH^rding a test of the length of a reign, 
w^here we are imabk to detennine the precise year from whieJa it is 
compiitcKi. As it is frequently reckoned from the true of a prince’s 
elevation to a govemiiieui, or Iiis admission to a partnership in the 
throne, it must be necessarily antedated to the time of his accession. 
Tlio Ici^li of his reign, in tfie exclusive sense of the term, must be 
const^qiifently jjrotractedj and, unfortunately, in such a sense alone, it 
any consideratioa to the chronoiogist, in disposing the dates and 
of a monarchical su(?ces»ioii. Those essayists, consetjuently, 
who proceed on the false assuinptioB that every monumetital date is 
from the precise year of a monarch’s accession, could Have 
bit upon a specific better qualified to throw the entire syatem 
ctf.the ehfoiioiogy they would reform into disorder and oonturion. 
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Nor is this conseqii«noe the only evil to be apprtihended 

from the administration of the remedy, applied by such practitioners. 
From the gross superstition of which the Egyptians, above all the 
nations of antiquity, were the dupes, they w^ere le(^to coni’ound the 
commonest distinctions, not merely overlooking th^tofference of sex% 
bat disregarding the distinctions of personal identity ; being taught 
to believe that one monarch might have two persons, or two moaarchs 
be the same jjorsoii. In the practical application of a principle, so 
revolting to common sense, the chronology ha» l>ceii inextricably 
involved; sfmie ol‘ the most remarkable kings being so hopelessly 
confounded, as to baMe every eUbrt of modem ingenuity to distinguish 
the one firom the other.’ — 2 !Jola.n’s Chraneley^^ p. 315-16. 

Mr. Kenrick, whose able work on Egypt under the Pharaolm 
was rovitnvotl by us in February, 1851, referring to the reported 
*stutemen(.s of Manctlio, says — 

‘ It is impossible to found a chronology on such a basis.’ And in 
assuming the year 3892 b.c. as the prolwible commencement of the 
rcigu oi’ Mcnes, ol)serves, There is nothing incredible in such an anti- 
quity of the Egyptian monareliy, but from what has been already said, 
and from what will ajjpcar in our further investigations, it cannot be 
regarded as historically proved. 

* But we may very reasonably doubt whether the means existtd in 
Maiietho’s time to hx the date of the reign of Menes, or carry the 
chronology over the troubled jjeriod of the Hyksos : aawi, when we 
compare jiitn with the monuments, although there is sufficient accord- 
ance to vindicate his integrity, there is also sufficient discrepancy to 
prevent implicit relianct^, in the absence of monuments. Had the 
series of immumeuts, indeed, inscribed with tlie names of the kings 
and yc^.r.s of their reigns, l)een ever so complete, it could not alone 
bii\ e funiislbd a chronology ; l>ecause the Egyptians do not appear at 
any time to have rcekoneii in their public moBuments by an era, like 
tliat of th(^ Olympiads, but only to have dated events, as we date acts 
of parliament, by years of the king’s reign.* 

We think wo have now aufficieutly shown tihat no basis fur a 
chronology has yet been laid — ^no date clearly carried up higher 
than the Jieliige — no ground shown for abandoning our faith — 
and no room •what ever ibr the loud and triumphant vauntings of 
Messrs. Nott and Gliddon. If anything may be said to be 
* utterly broken down/ it is the assertion made by themselves, 
and repeated ad nauseam, that science has established an epoch 
1000 or 2000 years anterior to the Noachic Deluge. ^The fact 
that the Bible itself does not propound a regular system of 
chronology, was not written for the purpose of conveying the 
knowledge ol scientihe facts, or of complete history, but only of 
such providential dispensations as wore interesting to all nations; 
connecting the genealogy of the Hebrews, the conservators of 
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diving revelation, witli Shem, Noah, Seth, and Adam, and thereby 
providing the evidence of the Messiahs descent from and con- 
nexion with the first man — ought to have prevented philosophers 
from insulting j|lxe CJmstian public, by charging upon the Bible 
errors which, ifproved, implicate not tlje Bible, but the commen- 
tator>s; but which are yet far indeed from being scientifically 
proved against the old chronologists. 

. Let it be remembered further, that, before these authors wrote, 
the Bible had been proved more thoroughly and minutely correct 
upon all questions of Egyptian history than eitlier Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Manetho, Sanchoniatho, Syncellus, Africanus, or any 
other author, although Egypt is only incidentally noticed in 
connexion with its leading subject. The presumption, therefore, 
of its accuracy upon other points, ought to have secured for it, 
if not preference, at least e<|ualifcy of confidence with the rest. 
We are, moreover, warranted' in affirming that every recent 
announcement made by the learned investigators who arc at 
present at work, is bringing to light fresii confirmation of 
biblical statements, new verifications of its historical fragments, 
and more remarkable synchronisms witli all its dates. These 
facts at least ought to have protected it from tlie rude assaults of 
men pretending to science and pliiJosophv, 

II. Quitting chronology, we pass on to observe, that a second 
ground of argument taken by these author8^j|s, the physiological 
diversity discoverable among the dil^arent tribes of liumanity : 
and which they pronounce frreoon^iable with the doctrine of 
human unity. The sixth chapter of the work, introducing the 
chief argument, Oi)ens thus : — # 

* Our prec^eding chapters have established that the so-called Cmteasian 
types may he traced upwards from the prew^nt day, in an infinite 
variety of primitive forms, through every historical record, and yet 
further back through the ijctroglyphs of Egypt (where we lose them 
in the mediaeval darkness of the tjarliest recorded people some 3500 
yeans b.C.), not as a few stray individuals, hut as populous nations, 
possessing distinct physical features and separate national charac- 
teristics. <1 

^In our general remarks on species w'e have shown that no classifi- 
cation of ni^ yet put forth has any foimdation in nature ; and that, 
after severii liiousaii^^^ of migrations of races and comminglings 

of typeiji^ ;^ at following them up to their original birth- 
places from the absence of all historic aunals of these pritnorcfial 
the present state of knowledge, h& utterly hopeleste.*^ 

.^1^ great ai’gumont pleaded so Tauntingly against Prichard ghd 
^ aUjbik defenders, is tl\e pennuncnce of varieties; or the newly disco- 
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vered fact which the monuments are said to prove— -that types of 
men continue permanent, and that this proves diversity of origin. 
But it does not disprove the possibility of different types arising 
in tile first instances from the three originals— Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth ; nor does it acknowledge that variations of the most 
remarkable kind have arisen and remained when nations have 
been commingled ; nor does it profess to say how far e\^ery new ' 
type requires a new creation. Certain it is, that new types are 
formed still by the commingling of other types. So much so 
tliat these authors themselves stated there is most probably not a 
single pure type to be found on the fane of tbe earth. How then 
( an any argument be founded upon extinct types ? They seem 
not to be conscious that, after all their alleged varieties^discemihle 
so fur ])ack, it is more reasonable aiid more philosophical to 
l)eli(‘ve in the primitive origination of all varieties from a very few, 
and their propagation too by natural laws, than to believe in so 
many distinct acts of creation ; since we witness the one, and have 
no Avitness of the other. It is mort^ rational to believe that all 
tlu? divei'sities have arisen (}ut of the few original ones after the 
Flood, aided as they may have been by providential iiiterforence 
to a limited extent, than it is to believe that there have been an 
infinite number of creations ; and that every diversity now seen 
must be ascribed to a miracle, which is the doctrine laid down by 
these? physiologists. 

Beyoifcl what we have now stated, we find nothing requiring 
notice in this portion of their work; and as the most eminent 
naturalists, with a few exceptions, have agreed that there is no 
serious obstacle to the belief that all existing varieties may have 
descended from Noahs family, we are saved the necessity of 
entering further into this branch of tlieir argument. 

XJie authors have exhibited in tlieir pages a vast variety of 
human forms gathered from various ancient monuments, with the 
view of illustrating their doctrine of original varieties. Prichard’s 
work had previously exhibited still greater varieties, and from 
a greater number of human tribes ; and, taken altogetlier, a much 
more compreheftsive view’ of the physiological branch of the con- 
troversy. The variety of forms, taken from the monumehts, 

a lios, in our opinion, notlang but a collection of faces and 
Is that might be matched at the present day among Jiving 
raon and women of Europe; or even of tlie British isles. The 
only real difficulty tliat presents itself in this portion of the 
subject, is the early origination of tbe negro race, for which a 
single judicial visitation by divine providence upon the Hamitic 
branch of the Noacdiiaii family would sufficiently account; and 
wliidi such wholesale advocates of miracles as MesS*s. Gliddon 
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aid Nott, have no reason, and dm have no right, to refuse 
to tfie hiblicist. With gentlemen who assert tliat they have 
ascertfiined a dozen or more different creations already, the 
infusion of a black pigment into the skin of one race, or even of 
a single man,* ouglit surely to be est-eemed not at all incn?dible^ 
and ought to form no real difficulty in admitting human unity, 
when eveiything else, physical, mental, and moral, can be 
harmonized with it. But, as we shall have more to say upon our 
authors* belief in miracles, yass on to notice the third source 
of argument in this volume against unity of race. 

III. Here the authors deal vrith the ^aUeyed divermty of 

languages which prevailn in the tcorld. have given a 

specimen jn a previous page in relation to the Coptic, of the 
superfjciah dogmatical, and hasty manner in which they have 
censured Air. Latham, and other eminent philologist.*? ; but it is 
very evident that they are wholly incompetent to pronounce a 
judgment upon this branch of the .subject. Indeed th(*y enter 
into it very slightly, and have nothing to offt*r beyond wliat has 
been considered already by the able judges who have pronouiK-ed 
all known languages tniceable to a common fountain. The entiro 
tendency of modern philology in to simplify and not U) nitiltiply 
languages. Traces of tlie primitive language arc daily becoming 
clearer, 

IV. A\"e therefore f|uit this topic for -‘iheir fourth source of 

evidence — nnahjgy with the animal races in dijferent geo§raphi<utl 
climates reqmring, ns is assumed, errations. Two or 

three passages from the paper by Professor Agassiz, whir]* is 
inserted in the volume, will give our readers suffieient iiisight 
into the nature of this argument. He says — 

‘ There is one feature in the physical history of mankind whicli 
has been entindy neglected by those wdio have studied tins suljeet, 
viz., the natural relations between the ditfenmt tyj>es of man and' the 
animals and plants inhabiting the same regions. 

‘Tliis coineid^ie between the, circumscription of the races of man, 
and the natural litmts of the cMcrent zoological provinces cbaracterizcjd 
by peculifur distinct species of animals, is one of the' most important 
and unexpected features in the natural history of mankind, which the 
study of the geographical distrihuriem of all the organized beings now 
erisixng upon earth has disclosed to u«. It is a hict which cannot 
iaii to ilirow light at some futm^e time upon tho very origin of the 
existing among men, since it shows that man’s physical 

. ; are white people of the black races— witneai the Tuarycks. Hr. GlMdoti 

that he xnet on board ahii) with a family of at least fifty adults and mlxiq^, 
the control of a patnarchal grand or great grandfiither ; that wh^ the 
iiiidfitthir and some of the sonii were of the pureat wMte oomplexkiii, ihfdr vttriotts 
sfaUdren pnsts&ted every hue, from the highest Caucasian to a GaiM. usgro^ 
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nature iss modified by the same laws as that of animals, and that any 
gener^ results ' obtained from the animal kingdom regarding the 
organic difierences of its various types, must also ai>ply to man.’ — 
p. 58 — 75. 

In reply to this reasoning, we beg to say that ‘if hypotheses 
‘ and deductions drawn from analogies among the lower animals, 

‘ should be reiuted by welhaseertained facts, then every aigument 
‘ heretofore adduced in support of various origins ' for human 
families ‘ must be abandoned.’ Now the well-ascertained facts 
in this case are, that the human animal overywherc is so con- 
stituted tliat he can aecommodate himself to all climates, tnid, 
lifter a generation or two, fl(jurish equally well in all regions ; 
Hiul tliat by his mental and physical qualities he is so much 
hotter fitted to inhabit all countries than most of the animals, as 
to be excmjjted altogether from the alleged analogy. The 
arguTueut reduces itself to this form: — ^if all the existing races 
ol* nwu are found capable of flourishiiig after a short time equally 
well in all climates, while the animal races transporUid from their 
iiomes die out, the necessity for difiorent creations could not 
have existed, as in the alleged case of the animals ; and tlm 
analogy, therefore, falls to the ground, or, in the words of t)ur 
authors, * tlie hypotheses and deductions drawn from analogi(?s 
among the lower animals are refuted by well- ascertained facts.* 
Were the reasoning of Agassiz and otir authors sound, the difibrent 
races of irien must, according to the alleged law of tlieir nature, 
absolutely become extinct When removed to climates for which 
they had not been origiiially created ; but this is not the fact — 
they soon flourish. 

V. We advance now* to the fifth and last source of argument 
adduced by these authoi's to prove diversity of human origin, 
viz., facts supplied by geology and pakeontology. 

Under this head we find a large collection of cases of human 
fossils made by a believer in the indefinite clironology. Fifty 
thousand ycai‘s, at tlie lowest computation, will sij^sfy this leiu'ned 
antiquarian, wTio, singularly enough, bears the )»ne of the great 
Hebrew chrondogist, and, as if in mockery of his archiepiscopal 
namesake, actually states that he is not quite sure whether 
1115,000 years may not be the age of some of the human fossils 
found in the peHinsula of Florida. A large proportion, however, 
of the materials contained in this eleventh chapter ore wholly 
irrolcjvant to the question in hand. It seems to have been over- 
looked that proofs of an earlier date of the creation of man than 
tbitt usually termed the Mosaic supply no proof against unity 
of origin, and for divers creations; £>r tliough man may have 
been created earlier than chronologista have aiipposed, it doea 
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not xK&nce follow that more than one hnman pair were created. 
The thing to be shown -was incompatfbilitjr of human types with 
n single origin or creation, not greater antiquity for mankind. 

Now supposing all the eases collected by T>r. Usher veritable 
in all their particulars, they rathej go to prove the identity of 
the human race even in its fossilized specimens, which, as far as 
they are collected, seem to harmonize equally well both with the 
historical and the existing races of men. 

As to the transcendant antiquity of the most remarkable of 
these fossils, it may be observed "that, after being thoroughly 
examined and silted by the first geologists of Europe, they have 
been repudiated, os conveying no evidence of belonging to an 
earlier era than the Mosaic. 

It may possibly he true that human fossil remains have been 
dug up in places where they were imt to be expected — wlierc 
they could not have been buried by man, and must have lain for 
very long periods, perhaps for some thousands of years ; but to 
infer from such dubious premises that they must have belonged 
to an earlier creation than the Adamic, is to leap rashly at large 
conclusions. Causes now in operation are capable of producing 
or of having produced, within the admitted chronology, all the 
cases hitherto discovered ; for in what unexpected poskions mav 
earthquakes have placed human remains through 5000 or OOOb 
yeiirs ? The historic period records nui^rous absorj)tions of 
populous cities and hundreds of villages at a time. Tlierc is 
scarce a year passes that does not witness in some part of tlio 
globe such catastrophes. There is no region exempt from them, 
and some vast districts are familiar with them. From the gradual 
cooling of the earth s surface, and lowering of its intennil heat, 
it is probable that tliese tremendous cataclysms were more frequent 
in former ages than in later ones ; hence to wdiat depths the 
remains of man and his works, scattm^d as they have been over 
the whole surface of the globe, may have sunk — under what 
strata they mj| have fallen — and into wdiat strange localities 
they may have*een moved by such convulsions, no imagination 
can devise, and no philosophy explain. But riiere are causes 
adequate to account for most, or, periiaps, all that has apj>eared 
strange in the alleged circumstances of the reported fossils. Our 
learned authors, however, have totiilly overlooked the operation 
of tLe.se causes, and have regarded only the fossil and its stninge 
position; forgetting that when it has pleased the Almighty to 
his creatures cn masse, he has done it iij his own pecnliar 
% placing them in the depths of the abyss, and piling 
^on their bones. 'Bie rocky seal is at least the 
sjrihbol of his omnipotence and the signet of his hand; 
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It ought also to be observed that the country richest h^^hese 
strange exhibitions of hximan remains, is precisely the region 
most distinguished by the frequent recurrence and tremendous 
extent of its earthquakes. Our knowledge of what Las been 
going on through 4he operation of natural causes, both upon and 
under tlxe surface of the earth, within the acknowledged period, 
will account for the circumstances of the reported fossils. We 
are far, however, from admitting that all the cases recited in this 
volume, eagerly collected as they have been with the view of serving 
a particular theory, none of them critically examined by impartial 
judges, and often reported at third or fourth hand, are to bo 
acceptod as trustworthy. Concerning such curiosities a little 
colouring or trivial misrepresentation may cause a great mistake, 
and create all that difficulty of explanation which demands the 
longer era. 

But we pass from tliese trivialities to matters of higher specu- 
lation. Our authors, torch in hand, advance upon the frontiers 
of infinite ages, and loudly proclaim the discoveries which they 
have imide in the hitherto impenetrable mysteries of Ckeation. 

Paulo imjora canamm — ^and we must of course, how’ever 
timidly, attend their adventurous steps. 

Upon the subject of a soliUiry creation, they are not merely 
sceptical, but confident tlpit it is all a fable. The evidence of it 
with them is worthless. Yet, without the shadow of evidence, or 
pretence of reasoning, they believe in scores of otliors. The 
Adamic creation, as recorded by Moses, is treated as a mytli ; 
uud all the names be registers are theorised into poetic personifi- 
cations, because his creation involves miracle; and yet these 
consistent philosophers do not hesitate to treat tlieir readers to 
numerous creations, involving niiratdes as great and astounding 
as any recorded by Moses! The only dificrcnce between them 
being, that ho assigns an adequate cause for his minmles, 
and they assign none. He claims to speak with authority — • 
the authority of revelation : while they despise all such autlio- 
rity. ‘ Creative laws,’ they say, ‘work by mfriads of ages.’ 
What that meaas, or wdiether it means anything, we shall see in 
the sequel. 

Professor Agassiz is quoted with great confidence to prove, that 
‘ we know now^ at least about a dozen (creations), and there are 
ample indications that the inhabitants of our globe have been 
fiucoesrively changed at more epochs than are yet fully ascer- 
tained.’ — p. 72. At p. 270 we read as follows "We liave shown 

that the major divisions of the earth, or its different zoological 
provinces, were populated by groups of races, bearing to each 
oilier certain family resemblances ; notwithstanding that in reality 
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Aese races originated in nations, and not in a aingia pair; thus 
fbnning proximate, but not identical, species/ 

* If, then, the teachings of science be true, there must have been 
many centres of creation, even for Caucasian races, instead of one 
centre for all the types of humanity/ — ^p. 89. 

* It may be proj)er to state, in conclusion, that fhe subject shall be 
treated purely as one of science, and tliat our colleague and ourself will 
follow facts wherever they may lead, without regard to imaginary con^ 
sequences/ — p. 00. 

* The broad banner of science is herein nailed to the mast/ 
Bravo ! gentlemen. Now for the revelations which your scienco 
is to impart of new and numerous creations of Iniman races ! 
We are rejoiced to find you coming forth so decisively uj)()u 
the subject both of creation and miracle, as in the following 
extract : — 

* Header ! Let us imagine ourselves standing upon the highest peak 
in Abyssinia, and tlvat our vision could extend over the wlioU* conti- 
nent, embracing south, east, rtorth, ajul wtjst ; wliat lahlmux-vivanU 
would be presented to the eye, no less than to the iriind ! To the sovith 
of the Sahara vre should descry at least lilty millions of Nigricians, 
steeped in irredeemable ignorance and savagidsm, inhabiting the very 
countries where history tlrst finds them— vast tcrritoriul ex]>anse.s 
which the nations of the nortli in iincient times luwino tneans of visiting 
or colonizing. Do we not Ixbold on every side human eharaetori sties 
so completely segregated from ours that tbey |f!vn be explained iii no 
other way than by supposing a direct act of creation ? I'pon t he 
moral an<l intellectual traits of such abject types, no impression has 
been made within 6000 years ; none can lx’ nuule (so far as science 
know's) \intil tlieir oiganization bwomes changed ly — ^the .s,il]i(».st of 
dt^speraie suppositions — ‘a miracle/ Tuni we now' towank the 
north — * 

Not yet, if you please, till we Imve had a little discussion with 
yon respecting your acts of (:rcath>n, the limits of your scien- 
tific knowledge, mid those " silliv^st of desperate suppositions — 
miracles.’ Although you have not explmned in any pan of your 
volume what you mean by a ‘ distinct act #f creation,' yet, nceord- 
ing to all received definitions of that ward, and aoissording to your 
own uses of it, it is so inseparable from tbe idea of a miracle, 
that, seeing tbo one term is the object of your scorn, and the 
other of your favour, we greatly wonder you have not attempted 
to lay down the important disdnotion between two w'ordg smimrly 
identical. But what is every lud of cnnATiON less than a MriiACLE ? 
since it evidently is the production of somfithing or some being 
a natural cause, or independently of any visible cause, or 
aiij jtetipUBly existing law ? For if such laws are presupposed, 
thijh there is no direct act of creation ; and if there is a direct act 
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of creation, it must be absolutely mdepeudent of known laws and 
causes; as, for instance, the example of Uie negro races is 
brought forward to prove that, according to the laws of human 
generation known to science, these races never could have pro- 
ceeded from any other race, and that, thert^fore, a distinct act of 
creation, or, as we affirm, a miracle, is demanded for their exis- 
tence* Very well ; be it so. Only observe that to say that their 
existence ‘proves a direct act of creation, is to say that tlie exer- 
cise of the creative power of God producing a result in their case 
wliicb none of the existing laws of nature could have produced, 
is just to say that new fac/ts and new laws of nature are super- 
added to tlie former* ones, which, were it alleged by the believers 
in the Bible to ac<X)unt for any of its marvels, would be pro- 
nounced the ^ silliest of desperate suppositions,’ Yet what more 
does llu' most credulous Indiever of inspiration and disciple of 
Moses require, to account for all the miracles contained in the 
pages of revelation, than you demtmd to acccmiit for the origin 
of thc3 negroes, tuid all the other independent types of mankirid ? 
Kay, we are now in a position to show that scientific scepticism 
is, within its own province, incomparably ii^re cr(>dulous than the 
most absolute bihlicist ; for where the latter is content with sup- 
posing a single miracle, and that justified by a moral cause, and 
interfering only with the colour of the skin, science W'Onld demtmd 
a miracle for every diversity of type, find it cannot tell how many 
these may he, hut affinns th('m by hundreds or thousands, and 
even speaks of wfinife variety niiiong human specifjs, each de- 
manding a distinct act of creation, equally miraculous and equally 
independent of all previous acts of the Almighty Behig, and of all 
existing laws of nature. 

But 'WO can imagine our authon^; somewhat startled at l>6ing 
proved believers in miracles ; and wc have been not a little soli- 
(ritous to guess how they will endeavour to escape from their own 
dilemma. They will no doubt attempt to deny that every dis- 
tinct act of creation is a^miracle; and they would probably refer 
to an expression beforeiquoted about ‘creative Iwtvs tcorkwg hy 
myruidH of ag(;s,' and allege that all tlie creations they have 
patronized have taken place by the operation of those very 
creative tawa. But in the first place, what is a, creative law ? 
Who has ever dist^overed one ? Who has ever caught one at 
work, i^nd witnessed its productions ? According to our concep- 
tions, creative laws cannot mean the same as laws of nature, for 
laws of nature are only applicable to beings and objects first of 
all existing; and the law Uiat regulates them after they, originate 
cannot be tlie law that created them. It is only the law that 
governs them after they are created. Laws of natora presuppose 
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nature, beings, and objects ; but science never yet has drawn 
from what are called laws of nature any atom of information re- 
specting the creation of the first object or being in each species. 
To talk of creative latva is, therefore, not only unscientific and 
nnphilosophical, but unmeaning. There is no idea in tlic human 
mind that can give meaning to tlie words ; seeing no man pos- 
sesses the least knowledge of any law that has power to create. 
Moreover, as wo have above hinted, the conception of laws of 
nature has no existence prior to the objects of nature. You must 
first suppose objects and beings created, their organiisation pro- 
duced and set a-going by some unknown power, before you can 
acquire by observation what philosophy calls laws of nature, and 
which apply exclusively to the continued action or propagation of 
the existences to which they apply, and from whicli they arc 
derived, but the origin or ertjation of wdiich they leave in impene- 
trable mystery. No law produces the object to wdiieh it relates. 
Science is, therefore, challenged to produce an instance of wlnit 
it has fiillaciously denominated a ^ creative law.* It is a vain 
pretence of trauscendant. knowledge ; for your modern philoso- 
pher has a mo.st intfese. horror of ignorance and passion for 
omniscience. ‘ His creed is to know even'lhing, and above all, to 
appear able to explain everything.' If you press him too closely, 
he points to ‘ Nature,' and shields himself behind that most con- 
venient but delusive fiction; or he fences you witli a ^ vh v\ia\' 
a * vis fofinatlvii,* a* vis medicatriXy or ‘ a ]»w of oharicos/ or * a 
creative law/ He will guide you obligingly up the lit^ouniain 
Cosmos, admire and j)oint out to you the beauties of all firoiind, 
the increase of wonders as you ascend, the conm,‘xio;i of or)e 
grand zone of organization with another gradually flevcl(q)ing 
itself as you advance; hut as you near the summit, like a lazy 
guide, he gets fatigued. You urge him to press onwards and 
explain all, as he promised, and to as^jcnd through tlic now 
thickening clouds ; but, no — he assmes you there is notliing to 
discern beyond vrhere he stands. He has been (|uiie \x) the top, 
and found it all matter — matter — and so^n iutenninabiy, in the 
same beautiful and varied forms ; but his prete^Uious look only 
calls up the deep reflection of Hamlet — ^ There are more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy.' 

But since we have supposed our philosoplicrs denying that 
their creations necessarily involve miracles, and taking ^lielter 
under thefr doctrine of creative laws, we may liex t suppose them 
as holtog veiy decisive, if not very clear, opinions, perhaps 
difi^ngfrom our owm, respecting the nature of a miracle. Krom 
the tenor of their writings it may be concluded, however, that 
t^ey would not hesitate to affiliate that definition of ' the eilUest 
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of all desperate suppositions’ given by Mr. Hume, that it is a 
thing * contrary to universal experience/ To oblige them we 
omit tlie latter pait— ' and not proveable by any amount of testi- 
mony'— because their science avers that more than a dozen dis- 
tinct acts of creation have already been proved. But to apply 
Mr. Hume's defimtion of a miracle to a distinct act oT creation, 
w'e beg to ask — ^whether every such act does not come within the 
limit 6f his defimtion — * contrary to universal experience/ Cer- 
tainly, no human being ever had any experience of his own crea- 
tion, or of any otlier man's. That whicn is contrary to all past 
and all present experience — that which no man ever witnessed' — 
which not even Moses or Adam professes to have witmesfidr-md 
that which it is impossible, from the nature of the act, should 
have been witnessed by the subject of that act, must clearly come 
within the terms of Mr. Hume's definition of a miracle. How^ 
then, can tliese gentlemen believe in distinct acts of creation 
which no known laws account for, which are exceptions to the 
universal laws of human propagation, which no witnesses attest, 
which are contrary to all experience, which science has not ascer- 
tained, and w'hich reason, therefore, pronounces to he miraculous ? 
‘ Distinct acts of creation may be easily alleged to account for 
diversities in human species, and to maintain a favourite theory, 
as well to explode Moses and the Bible; but it should at, the 
same time have occurred to these gentlemen tliat every creation is 
a miracle, whether it be of an •atom or of a world — of a single 
pair, oi* of a thousand nations; and that the more numerous 
your (.reatious, the more numerous the miracles you attribute to 
the creafive will and power. By multiplying the acts of creation 
you do but incumber your philosophy with tliose ‘silliest of des- 
perate supporitions, miracles;’ and how it will ever be able tp 
hobble oil under such a burden of miracleB, we cannot pi^tend 
to divine, but advise you to consider in time lest it fall to piee^ 
in your bauds. For ourselves, so sparing and tender of 

miracles, that wo prefer to believe in the one miraculous creation 
of the Mosaic record — ^lustained, as it appears to us to be, by the 
evidence of a dtvine revelarion — -to the thousand and one of these 
anthropologists, which are sustained neither by k;ience,tesritn<iiiy, 
nor revelation. As Messrs* GKddon and Nott, however, asaeirt 
them, should they ever be able to establish them— yea, any one 
of tli^-^on as ^pod ground as that wjjiich sustains th^ Mo^p 
norirarive, we wffl cire^ it, and place it oh Uie sime level ; but 
theri wif must beg to.lifeiit biri belief to a eingle act o| chearipn/ 
at least as to mankind. ...■.f, ! 

It does hot,’ fibiweyer, appear tp 
forined any very distinct cbhfeepribh of whhii is ihVblved M^^ 

NO/XLIU. n 
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4>( creatioti, for if they had, they would surely have been lem free 
m assi^iitg it as necessary to aeeoimt for human varieties* A» 
a pky off against the doetrine of uuity of raosy it was the best 
moaroe which ofkted itself to the opi^site creed; because^ if 
each race^must have an independent origin, then no other known 
Word eould so well express the eommeneemeiit of a new nteo as 
the word creation, whieh, of opursei the writers adopted lieoause 
they professed to be believers ia an AU-wise, Almighty, and 
Benevolent Creator; and, therefore^ to His separate acts of creation 
they attribute those diversities among human, races, which their 
philosophy fails to account for on the basts of a sixtgle act of 
creation. But what relief their sense of difoeulty experiences by 
mnlttplyisg the acta of creation to meet such an exigency, it 
would be hmrd to say ; for it is not inore reasqpabJe, (nay, not 
so reasimable) to say that laws created thiJusands of races, and 
these at once all over the globe, than to my that the Almighty 
cheated a aiitglo pair, and tliat they have multiplied and diver- 
aided, under Mis superintendence and pnmar}^ laws, into all the 
warfeties which are now witnessed. 

Pbifoaophy, properly speaking, does not presume to say how 
the jdrst man and woman came into existence, nor ought it to 
pretend to know ; since that fact lies beyojui ike btmidary of 
human knowledge. Science there cannot be, till there is an m- 
teHigent being to acquire it; but UEman lui^lf exist, of coarse 
he cannot speculate upon his own its 

or anything else. Man must, therefore, be to all 

reasoning; but what was the cause of c;in 

never be known to him unless that itself to 

him. But revelation is a thing wJbfob^, ilttfr philosophers ignore ; 
and, llierefore, they ignore the cauae^tSf the human c/eation,^ be it 
of one or of many. Clearly, if they will not admit revelation to 
ten them who or what created the first man or woman, or all the 
waiiotis a^oies of men and ’upmen, for which they contxind, Uiey 
must inevitably xemiim in ignorance ; for there was, by hypotfemi^ 
no witness. The fact could not be leamied by conmouWimiii^ 
eould not be atequMbd inductively, — cottld not be ^siisoued m)on 
by^«ama;**<HMad, therefore, must either never b^ J^Wn at all, or 
he eomummcated by ^a revelation from tli0 Creating Bower. 
Mmim* GUddon and Noit^ with Aguask to support tbem, may 
imu back their ci^ions gs fair info ^ darkness of ages as they 
ffemm, and propound their " creative laws’ of white, black, brown# 
fouf yellow, and aver that the laws of na£i»e render thele typas 
pei^dnent, and forbid the amalgamation of races; but thia 
litefoliy explains notMog concerning mans origin, or its cause, 
fold dosu tot multiply around tSiw those imweleamo things. 
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niiracles, which tliey denounce ns the ‘ silliest of desperate 
suppositions," 

Tliere is another point involved in the theory of these Poly- 
genesians which they seem never to have fwndered. Did? they 
ever imagine that their creative laws must have chosen between 
the ttlteniatives of producing human beings in a state of manly 
and womanly maturity on the first day of their existence, vrith all 
the capability and knowledge required for sustenance and self- 
preservation -which would he equally miraculous with the 
ereotion of Adam and Eve recorded in tlie Bible, multiplied by 
the -number of individuals in oil the nations so produced or on 
the other side of the alternative, the said creative laws mast have 
turned out their products iu the infantile state without parents to 
nurse ihem, or knowledge and experience to suerjour themselves. 
In one or other of these states all the numerous types of mankind 
were doubtless created. But both cases are CKiu^ly contrary to 
existing laws. If you say, they sprang forth mature at once, 
obedient to the said creative law’s, then since there are no such 
laws in operation now*, and none ever reported by science, you in^ 
trodlice and multiply miracles, though the silliest of suppositions ; 
nay, as you affinn, no longer sup|x>8iUons, but according to your 
philosophy and the rapid progn?ss of modern science, ascertained 
truths and admitte<i doctrines, though contrary to all the known 
laws of natura But is not this just aping Moses, and multiplying 
the miracles of his narrative? How ai*e such miracles to be 
avoided ? Perhaps you think to do so by resorting to the oppo- 
site supposdtion, and saying that the first human types were not 
created perfect men and w’omen, but infants or children. Then 
they jjmst* have had miraculous endowments, physical and mental, 
to have enabled Uiem to survive the tot day of their existence. 
Pitiable, helpless orphans indeed, — chst upon this desert world 
like so many young IlomMuses lutd Bemuses, and left to the 
tender mercies of as many amiable ehe-wolves ; but then again 
the difficulty starts up of those eiUy mt^emtions which our 
plulosophers have so consistently abjured. 

IWhaps tbef never put on their spectacles to look to the 
hot®n of that enthymemic gulf eoaceaied in.th^r ‘ creiiiive Mm 
workmg hy viyriade of Evidently they newer asked thcaii<*. 

selves the question, — ' If we seoot revelation, and pooh, pooh the 
€reation narrated by Moses, shall %e not he fairly challenge to 
offer a more credible account of those creations which we 
assert ; or if we my that miracles are not to be beheved, how con 
we prevent people janghing in <m 5lae*, vihm we them 
there have been isthuiaerable acts of creation, and that^eveiy one 
of those human hdhge then created was m 
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of thdr <?reat4on as all ilieir descendants Ijave Jbeen at twenty or 
thirty years of afo ; and further, that ail this took place according 
to hmw whioii Bcience has aBcertaimd\f / J Happy had it been 
lor themselves and for many of tiieir readers had tliey thus looked 
itroond tliem before they resorted to that liUiest of d^perate sup- 
positions, involved in each of their disdnot acta of creation. 

Hut Iet*ns pursue the applicudon of their theorj' a little further 
in the history of the newly crated races. Let us Suppose thStn 
setting to work, in the consciousness of their new hoyn power and 
soon felt wants, to provide for their hunger. We suppeWfe ^ere 
was no manna sent do^ from heaven for them ; hut tlu re must 
have been some prQ:jdsion inade, or some moans afforded, by 
use of which they must have been sustained. The earth \oWd % 
not have been ebsoluteiy barren ; the new comers could not have 
tilled it ; and yet, unless some power had, hy acts of crettion, 
provided for their numerous and urgent wants, it is very clear 
they could not long have survived. Here again we cnimot get 
on without miracle to create supplies. Suppose the first man 
ready to go to work to satisfy his wants ; he cannot sow unul he 
has found seed or feapedit ; he Could not then w’oit for sowin g ,^ 
reaping; yet he cannot reap now until he has first sown. TR 
latvs of nature teach him first to sow and then reap ; but at Sis 
creation he must have reaped without sowing, %id a merciful 
providence must by miracle, in4he first instance, have caused the 
earth to bring forth of itself for the service of man, foreseeing 
that he was about to he created. By miracle the wants of the 
first pair must' have Imen provided for ; but as soon as the pro- 
ductions came from the creating hand, laws of nature "began tf> 
regulate their propagation ; but nnt till then. All before was 
Ci*eation and miracle. Onr authore cannot advance a step with- 
out tliem. ■” ^ , 

We have now done wiBi the m«n topics of this ponderous 
wbric. Thefe are many minor matters upon winch ;we might 
have cominentod, and should have ^done so had bur space 
allowed. There is pne nerspn, however, ^hose reputation as a 
writer upon the great subject of tWs volume, ^d as a Ohe^an 
man, now removed ^om pm oonfiiuts of w we feel it iMh a 
duty and a privilege to vindicate fem nn 
ha doing 80 , we call the of unr readeca^ 

of that unfairness of sc^lp(!kl wHtsrs: t^^ 
the dbmmene^ of this article. . - , # ? " ^ 

♦ Br. James Cowles Prichard, for the cenhi^lBlrhb^ 

gr^d o)cthodox ^thonty with the advocates of a eSsiSligt 'Ori^h for 
the races of meh. His ponderous work on the ikiitbiy of 

Mankind is one of the noblest works of learning and laSbur to be found 
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in any language. It has been the never-exhsiisted reservoir of know- 
ledge from which most subsequent writers on ethnolo^ have drawn ; 
but, nevertheless, as Mr. Burke has sagely rematkea, Prichard has 
been ‘ the victim of a false theory.’ He commenced, vmen adolescent, 
by writing a graduating thesis at Edinburgh, in support of the Unity 
if Bami, and the remainder of his long life was devoted to the main- 
t^anoe of tliis first impression. We &hold him, year after .year, like 
a bound giant struggling with increasing strength against the cords 
which cramp him ; and we are involuntarily looking with anxiety to 
see him l^urst them asunder. But how few possess the moral power to 
break through a deep-rooted prejudice. 

‘Prichard published no less than throe editions of his Pm- 

tory of Mankind, &c. To one, however, who like ourselves has fol- 
lowed him line by line throughout his whole literary life, the constant 
changes of his opinions, his special pleading, and his cool suppression 
of adverse facts, leave little confidence in his judgment or his caiise.^^e 
set out in youth, by distorting history and science to suit the theolo- 
gical notions of the day ; and in his mature age, Concludes the final 
chapter of his last volume by abandoning the authenticity of the 
Pentateuch, which for forty years had been the stumbling-block of liis 
life. 

‘ Dr. Prichard’s defence of the Book of Genesis in the Appendix to 
the fifth volume of his Beitearohen, is certainly a very extraordinary 
j)erformance. He denies its genealogies, denies its chronologylidemes 
all its historical and scientific details \ denies that it was written by 
Moses ; admits that nobody knows who wrote it'; and yet withm 
actually endeavours to show that the sacred and canonical authority of 
the Book of Genesis is not injured, 

‘ We confess that we cannot understand why one half of the histo- 
rical ]mrtion of a book should he condemned as fidlb, and the other 
jrec«dved*as true, when both stand upop, equal authority; nor do we 
think that his dissection of other parts If the Old Tesf^ent leaves 
them in much better condition m regards the account of human 
origins. 

« * p ' • • « 

‘ Alas for his fame, Dr. Prichard coi4|nued to change his costume 
with the fashion ; and some truths of the universe, most essential to 
man, have th^by been kefit in darkness, that is, out of the popular 
* sigh^t, by ^rrofk^us interpretation 0^ 

in his last edition, Prichard evidently perceived in the dis- 
tibce a glimmering of light ^^ning from the time-worn monuments 
of ‘Old Egypt,’ destin^ eventually to dispel tiote obfuscations with 
which he had enshrimded the histoiy of mail, and to destroy that 
da rling unitary fabric in which all his enezgies had been ^expended. 
Had he lived hut two years lon^r until tli mighty diaooveries of 
were Infolded to world, ^ 1^^ have realiaed that the 

honoumble g^cupatioh iof loi^ life had been only to isiccumulate 
flmfe which, pro interpretbu, sha1(?^ eveiything built upon 
..them* ’’ /' ' 
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* Ja tlie pi^aoe to -voi. iii, he says t— * 

it fhoold be fotmd ihat witliin tk» pei^ of time to whiah big- 
teet^aaoBjr extendfi^ the dietmgtdBhiag chavaaterB of human 
raoiia ht^e be(ll coniitaitt and undeviating, it would beeome a matter 
of gi^ difficulty to reconcile thk conclusion ($. a., the unity of all 
mankind) with ihe inferences already obtained hom other ccmsidera* 

^ In otitier wmda, if hypotheses and deductions, drawn analogies 

among the lower animals, should be refuted by weU ascertained facts, 
demonsferatiTe of the absolute independence of the primitive types of 
mankind of all existing moral and physical causes during sevend 
thoQsand years, Prichard himself concmes, that every argument here- 
tofore adduced in sru}>port of a common origin for human families 
must be abandmmd** — p. 

Ae whole of this is gross misfepresentation. Prichard con- 
cedes no stioh thing as is here affirmed. He does not say that, 
if the characters ot* human races should be fottnd constant and 
imde^iating, the unity of mankind must be abandoned. His 
words are, * It would become a matter of great diffictilty to recon- 

* cile this conclusion with tbo inferences »drcady obtained from 

* other oonsiderationa/ The woids inserted in the quotation from 
Prich^id within a parenthesis, as if they were bis, are not his,, 
but a ^08» by Messrs. Nott and GKddon, totully |en»ertiiig the 
sense of the passage; for Prio^rd meant by the wordj^ ‘ this 
oonclusion/ not the nnity of all mankind^ Imt the supposition 
previously stated of the * undeviating characters of the human 
rabes.’ 

But this is Jot the greatest delinquency of the pijecoi^ing 
extract. The statement Prichard denies the genealogies; 
the chronotogy, the historiM and seientifio dt^tails, the Mosaic 
authorship of the Book of Genesis; that he admits that nobody 
knows who did write it; and that lie condemns one half of it as 
false, and receives the othe% as true ; are not simply misrepre- 
sentations, but direct and glaring falsifications. 

He shows at some length tliatdt vtps mn the objeol of the 
author of that book to compose an ordinary histo^cftl narrative ; - 
that be does not profw lo give complete genealogies ; that^^he 
attempts to give no system of chronology, and pretends to 
no scientific details ; that the priiieipai|>bject seems to be, not to 
preserve the thread of history so much as to record the principal 
dispensations of l^rovideiice to the human family in gemaroL 
Everything that happens is brought to pass immeoiattdy by the 
the Almighty Dispenser of rewards and punishments^ 
Aftir admitting that the history is intentionally not Constructed 
dib a chronological principle, or in a way that fumishl^s data for m 
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correct estimate of the lapse of tiBie ; ati4 fo;lier, thA ike 
portion of Genedac eonaieti of eewii dieitinot end eepamte 4oea- 
ments, whi^ hftve been comptied, or nither eopied ^onlifLiionsij 
and mtlioul; altmtion^ and «et dow»« with tWr oiigiaftl titled 
even prefixed to each ; he proceeds in Section VI. to nnswwr 
objections, and observes : — 

‘ Before I paroeeed further in this inquiiy, I mn«t point put what 
appears to he the bearing of my Isurt ^aervations on the caaonieal 
authority of the earlv portion of Genesis. It wi^ to those who 

have not oonsideim the sutjeet, that the sacred authority of this 
portion of the l^ntateuch ismatewlly mvolved in the inquiiy, whether 
it consists in a series of documents fweserved indeed from a period of 
remote antiquity, but originally composed by persons whose names are 
unknown ; or written, as is generally supposed, by Moses himself solely 
from the dictates of llevelation, and without any aids from historic^ 
documents. I shall endeavour to show that the sa<a-ed and canonical 
authority of tin' Book of Genesis is not injured by the adoptiorf of tho 
former of these suppositions.* 

So far, tlid'efore, from denying iii genealogies, denying ita 
chronob^gy, denying its iuatorieal and scientific details, he midn'' 
loins timt the inspired authority of the Book is not invalidated 
on the Huppodtion that iCs genealogies are ineomplete, that it has 
BO chranuk^gy, that it pretends to no scientific details^ mid that 
it incorporates separate documents, which may possibly not hava 
been writteii by Moses, but which he nwdios his, and seals th^ 
accuracy, byadopting them into Ms own Book as veritable records 
ot‘ pjist time. But to say, as these authors do, that he has con- 
demned^ one half of the historical porUonsof the Book as frdse, 
is ju.st a specimen of Um efirontery and unfairness which infidel 
writers are accustomed to manifeut in their treatment of Ohristian 
authors. They liavc mode no attempt k* show the incompati- 
bility between the belief of the inspired authority of tlm Book of 
Gonitis as a record of God's {)ro|idcntial dealings with tha 
human race, and the belief that k is not to bo critich^ 0# a work 
pretending to ^vo scientific details and a syiJtem of chronology^ 
It is only by forcing these assumed pretensions o» the sacred 
writer, which he never makes, that all these impeachments of hif 
inspiration tMough tiie medium of the genealopea, ohronolc^,, 
asl^nomy, &c», mq attempted to be maintained^ That 
Prichard ‘ nervously shifted his scientific and theological gipmids 
from year to ^ear, and dianged his costume with the ^ 

a charge wholly unfounded ; for he set out with the fhe 

authenticity of H^ly Scripture, and after his prdi*^ac|)^iavestig»* 
tions and c^refhlwwninarionof tlmcombmed quesriona of 
unity and Mosaic inspiration, leaves the folMimg testimony in 
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Imt ©#tiA of hi« work, wliich these aiithors themselves style 
*6ne of the noblest monuments of learning and labour to bo 
^ , found in any language; 'the never-exhaualed reservoir of know- 
pledge footn wltioh most subsequent writers on ethnology have 
t drawn.* 

* The early portion of the Book of Genesis^ however some passages 
may difTer from others, considered with reference to style compo* 
fiition of sentences, and the diffexept kinds of hgiires and representations 
^used in the several parts respectivelWfonns, nevertheless, An integral 
and inseparable part of tto whole Bibl& which without it would be 
hnperfect and defective. The Kistoiy of the creation of the world, or 
the Heptahemeron, in the first chapter, is closely connected with the 
Decalogue and the Bahbatie Institution, and was probably set forth at 
the same time ; the history of the par^issucal state and the fall of 
man, ccmtainii^ what has been tenned the nptartmyytXwv, or the 
eommancemcmt of prophecies relating to the Messiah ; tlie history of 
the univ^sal ddu^, and the renovation of the human race, are essen* 
thd parts of the Old Testament ; and their liigh antiquity and intimate 
lotion to the, rest of the biblical history is supported by innumerable 
references in the Psalms and other later books. And the »ul>sequent 
portion of Genesis contains, as it has been observed by Jahn, a state* 
ment of the prophecies and promises of Which the completion and 
ratification is to be found in the, other Mosaic books, and forms the 
subject of them, and partly in iiper Scriptures. We insight heiicfo con- 
clu^ Gist the ante^Ahralmtiic, i|r woli as the later portion of Genesis, 
is an inseparable jprtioii of the canon,*'*~Frkhardis Miftearchtm, 

volv., p.d64« Third edition. 

At page 1^01 we are trei^d to a daiaty dish of JBibLical 
cifitieismB, i^rved up with the genuine Teutonic sauce of A'agtie 
speculation, rash condusion, and soeptica] dogmatism. Certain 
critics of Germany have for* some time past questioned tlie 
Mosaic authorship of at least some parts of the Book of Oenesis* 
they haye observed that the names and Jekmah 

are not used fodiffe^ but one in tlie first cliapter, atid G>e 
other in the eecohd; and conclude, therefore, thk this fldioates 
a different hand in the different portions ybbre this jgkp is observed. 
The /acts not bo^g denied, our authq^ have ecwicluded; that the 
iqferenoes are in ^^q^sequence also admitfod ; hut eo diis 

fcmng the co^, other German cridos,fn<>t infoic^ Hebrew Iqip 
fo the s(ieptic8, have shown that, instead of these observed pecu- 
liarities beii^ any proof of v^aridue autborsliip, tHey supipiy a 
rnm mkimmj proof of the owe that penned the 
siicelt can be ehoWh that he 

the ^ben expressing siuiidy the re!aGon^V»frOod W 

the and^ the word Jehomk when he ApeiiiB hf %e saWie 
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Being ill relation to his people, his word of RcoelMvon, and his 
covenant with man in his fnUen state. 

Before Messrs. Gliddon an4 Kott had piled up their crude and 
baseless mssertions on the mticisms of Ewald, Be Wette, and 
Cahen, they ought at least to have inquired whether any equally 
learned Hebraist had replied to their speculations; and they 
would then have found that Germany had supplied a Satisfactory 
answer to these rash and uhcandid criticisms ; and that Hengsten- 
berg had proved, that the systematic use of the terms in question^ 
not only in Genesis, but throughout the whole Pentateuch, 
demonstra^ that unity of authorship which the sceptical critics 
had supposed it to invalidate. 

About 100 pages. of this volume are devoted to a critical 
examination of the tenth chapter of Genesis. Names are tliere 
made poetical, mythological, or are turned into personilications, 
or admitted to be reel names, just as caprice may dictate, or con- 
venience require. 4 It is assertion and assumption throughout, for 
which Diere is not the slightest authority but the ipne dixit of 
the authors. The summing up is one of the rarest pieces of self- 
contradfetion, impertinent trifling with truth, and illogical reason- 
ing, that can be found, even within this volume, abounding as it 
does in such qualities. 

* We have shown that every name (bu^ Nimrod’s, which is mytho- 
logical) in the tenth chapter of Genesis, excepting those of Noah and 
Shcrti, Ham and Japheth, is a j;»ersonHication of countries, nations, 
tribes, or cities; that there is not a single among the seventy- 
nine co^omina hitherto examined.* (N.B. The number seventy-nine 
is obtoiited by adding the eight fotmded by Nimrod to the 

seventy-one names above enumerated.) * That in some instances the 
name of an ante-historical founder of a nation has been perpetuated by 
the nation itsdlf, no gne denies ; olassical history teems with such.' 
(Then why imt the tenth of Genesis f) * In most oases, howevear, the 
nation or tribe invented a founder, to wl^nn they gave the nmne of 
the country they happened to occupy ; nor doea aroh^ology concede to 
the Hebrews any exemption from this uinver^l law, merely for the 
sake of conformity to time-honour^ caprice. , ’ 

fiut if tevAty-eight , of the seyonty-nme names in the tenth of 
Genesis are tho^ of tribes, dr ^^ies, that is nbt the 

case with fbui* dtheia, catitlcg^ da the parent^ Noiih and his three 
ibtri, fihem,'liam, ahd'#a|Mh:^''^ 

. Qur authoips talh of, a mivereai jaw, wherep Ihey admit 

of nwos to 
loundera, from the 

invenUon of vnnefe teta, W 

tamable from Mstpry, imdMaW histoiy .tqem 
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instances of founders giving names to nations.’ Yet, to sUake 
the testimony of Moses, a unwersal law is alleged against him, 
when all classical history teems with instances in his favour. 
But to complete the whole of thatr absurd oommentB upon these 
names, they add'— ‘ Our observations on these names limit them- 

* selves to guessing, as neaiiy as we can, what may have been 

* meant by the writer of the tenth of Genesis/— p. 549. 

Indeed it is guess-toork from beginning to end ; and yet upon 
gthis guessing they ask their readers to abandon a writer who has 
never yet been proved guilty of gmsmmg even at tbo names of 
the founders ol nations, but whose veracity is past 'denial, upon 
Messrs. Nott and Gliddon’s admission, in some of the most 
important of these names, while others be does not give as 
names of persons at all, but of cities. He distinguishes persons 
iroin cities ; but our authors vrish to make it appear that all the 
seventy-eight are names of countries or cities. Such false 
reasoning and unfounded assertion, and even silly trifling, deserve 
the severest reprehension of criticism. 

At page 594, our authors make themselves n)orry at the 
exj)ense of Job and our vernacular translators (whom they take 
upon them often to ctishicr), upon the expressiem, ^ Oh that mint? 
adverser)" had written a book/ Upon whicli their comment is — 

* If this text he * divinely inspired’ in King James’s versiun, tht*n 
the l^ord have mercy upon his creatiu*e arch^Jogy ! Because were 
these words authentic, logic could jjrove— 

* 1. That at least 2500 years a^, pohmiical works in the form of 
* books ^ were not unkno'wn even in Arabia. 

* 2. That knowing, as he*must necessarily have done, the power 
which a reviewer has over an author, lie longed, with vindictive rethn?- 
iiH?nt, as the most terrible retribution to be inflicted ujion an adversarv, 
that this pariacular enemy shoukl actually writa.a book, in order that 

might review him, probably, as Horace Simtli coujectured, in the 
Jeramlem Qmrterly' 

Upon which very sage strictures upf)n Job and the traudators, 
we shall simply quote a few lines iflustrativc of the palpable con* 
tradictions of these authors. At page 642, wc read— 

' It would require an especial treatife to convi^ to the reader any 
ad^uate idea of the copiousness of aueient Egyptian dotjuments, 
written on tfie papyrus paper, existing and deciphered. At the present 
do^ there are some of the lYth (n,c. 3400) and succeeding dynasties 
down to the Xllth (b.c. 2200) in legible preservation. Independently 
of the tnousandfi of eopien of the ^ook of the Eead^ there arc 
poems, account-hooks, contracts, decreea, cftfonological lists, histories, 
romajfc#, i«.ueniific essays - in short, it is really more diffieult mrw to 
defTtie>l|liiajf ■tficre is not, than to catalogue the enormous colfwitions 
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of papjri (ftome. written ages before Moseses birth) existing in 
Buropean cabinets.* 

Then why not Job’s ttdversfsry write a book ? 

Upon Job xix. Ji8, *Oh that my words were printed in a 
book,' they tldnk it w'orfeh while to quibble upon the printed 
instead of inner ibed, whieh our translators adopted without tho 
authority of the original, but which possibly they thought better 
conveyed the idea of puhiicatim to an English readenr than tlie 
literal, imerihed in a register which tlieset Hebraists propose, 
while they depreciate and ridicule the ability of King James’s 
translators. But we mamtain that inscribing in a register would 
be less expressive of Jobs meaning than printing in a book, 
because the one is to be laid up in privtite, and the other 
to be pubbsbtd. Though there might be an tinacbronism, 
tliere was no misreprtjscntation of Job's meaning ; and it ia 
not quite certain that such a thing as biock-priuling might not 
ijavt; been known in Egypt, at tliat time ; and if so, why not to 
Job ? Even in Andua he nnglit have heard of it, and wished 
bis words literally printed in a book. But these are some of 
the little urtitices employed to bring the Bible, its writers and 
translaU)rs, into contempt. 

W e have now doiKi with this pretentious volume and its oracular 
authors. They have boasted much, but effected little. They have 
soared high, very high indeed, but, like tho blind leading the blind, 
they have bolJi fallen into the ditch. They have raised their weapon 
against tin? cause of God and man ; but their presumptuous arm has 
falleu witJicrod at their side, imd their blade lies shivered at tlieir 
feet. We fear that they have been too long familiarized to Uie 
plausible sophistries of infidelity, and me become too callous 
against serious appe|il and reproof — too much of his mind who 
ha.s said in the face of Christendom * ho would ratlier be damned 
with his philosophy than give in to the scheme of the Bible'^too 
hackneyed, therefore, in tlie service of impiety, to ad’ord tho least 
hope of any ‘ compunctious visiiings otheiwise we might expect 
to hear of reci^tations and apologies for tliose offences against 
God and man, against truth md reason, aye, and against science 
and, logic too, of which tffy have been gttilty before high 
heaven luid outraged humanity. But if no such retribution of 
conscience should take place within them, and no such emanci- 
pation of their reason from its present tliraldom to prejudice and 
error awnit them in this world, they will yet he held amenable, 
not indeed to us or to mankind, but to the Bivine Author of that 
Book which tlmy have laboured so earnestly to blaspheme and 
destroy. Another scrutinyj boA of thcanselyes a«d of their volume, 
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q£ a very different and far more searching kind than we have 
been able to give to it, looms in the future ; when He who knows 
the heart of man will pronounce upon their motives as well as 
upon their deeds. Truth wll then be vindicated, and a righteous 
judgment pronounced. Yet even now the ridiculous position in 
which they have placed themselves hefpre the world, by^^their 
absurd speculations, their arrogant assfinptions, and, their self- 
contradictions, can hardly fail to excite the pity of our readers. 
It has been a real pain to ns to have to expose their sophistries 
and perversions of tAith, and to hold them up to the scorn of tho 
public; hut wp shudder to think of that tremendous day which 
will reveal all, ^d set all in order before them; and the only 
harm we wish them is that, by the timely recantation of their 
injustice and nntrutli, they may hnd mercy of their offended 
Lord and Judge in that .day (lot they profess to believe in God, 
and in his final judgment of man). 

We cannot, however, be insensible U) the possibility that 
young tliinkf?^, one-sided speculators, and other novices in this 
sort of controversy, may be seduced into rash conclusions, into 
an abyss of error and unbelief, or even of immorality, by the 
pretensions to high science with which this volume abounds ; and 
for the sake of such, we feel it a duty to add a word of caution, 
lest they should be led astray by this lying orade ; for w^e can 
assure them, that if they will question it fearlessly and closely, 
tliey will hud no spirit of divination or of wision in it. Falseness 
and error pentode nearly all its utterances upon the subject of the 
Bible and religion; and though it pretends to have eyes behind and 
before, and to jienetrate the abysaes of tlm past and reveal the 
mysteries of the future, yet it is blind m a bat, and grovelling as 
a mole. It uses great swelling words of vanity, and affects to sit 
upon the summit of Olympus, and to wield iJie holts of Jupiter 
against all that oppose its^dictates; but it is a mem pitchy 
cloud risen from the Erebus of Infidelity, and presuming to 
conceal the orb of day, or blot it for ever from the siglit of 
mortals ; but the dark vapour is uncharged with a single bolt of 
true thunder, and is destined, like all others from tbs same source, to 
pass away and leave the Divine Lunjjpaiy still riding triumphantly 
in,hb glory, and shining all the brighter for the temporary 
obscuration* 

If this article should fall into tlie hands of any who have reed 
the volume, and been sfanled brits arrogant pretensions, imposing 
vaiinty of contents, and pompous vauntiugs, we trust that the 
we have passed upon it will cmivince them, that it has 
effected nothing, either in the cause of human bkte^, or 
the cause *af God and truth ; but that it is a mere phan- 
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tasmagoria of Boieiice falsely so-called — Ulum imhelle sine ictu. 
We eDtcrtftki' no fears for the cause of Divine revelation from 
anytliing that can be i^ectod by universal sdence, or from 
legitimate and all-sided speculation; "but we do fear for the young 
and the inexperienced when they full into the hands of such un- 
scrujmlous and self-oo^dent boasters, whose sophistries require 
both^Btience and tinJPto unravel. We earnestly invite such 
Inquirers to search all these boasted discoveries through and 
through ; but at the same time we warn them, that nothing but 
a thorough loyalty to God and conscience, with a truth-loving 
as well as truth-seeking spirit, will preserve th®m from those 
entanglements of error and sophistry which are profusely spread 
for the unwary in the present day, and wiiich have drawn so 
many into tiie cloud-land of infidel spiritualism, or the bog-land 
of universal soqiticism. 
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Abt. II. — (1.) The Sons of fib? Sires : a History of the Biae, Progreas, 
and* Destiny of ‘The American Party,’ and its probable Influence 
on the next Presidential Election; to which is added, a Be view of 
the Letter of the H<m. Henry A. Wise against the Know- 
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(2.) The Position of Olirisimnify in the United States, in its Melations 
with our Political Instiiutims, and specially with Inference to 
lieliffious Instruction in the Public Schools^ Stephen 
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( 3 .) Trilhner's Bihlioyp'aphical Guide to Americm Literature, 
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(4.) Les Katiom Catholiques et les Nations Protestmtes, (‘ Catholic 
nations and Protf^stant Nations compared in the threefldd relation 
of general Well-being, Intelligence, and Morality.’) By NAPOLfiOJf 
ItoiissEL. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Nutt. 1854. 

(5.) Pie Prqp(Manday ihre Pracimen und ihr Mecht* Propl^ 

ganda, its frovin^ and its Bights, set forth by ^Sb. Otto 
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(6.) JStudes PhU(^ophi^m . Mr le Christmiism* f Philosophical 
Studies bn Christianity/) By AtJOUBTE Nicoljls. A New 
Edition. 4 vols. 12mo. Paris. 1852. London: Nbtt. 

Eor samethiug tiear liaH-a-eeaW^ have watched the worMng 
of the insritutions of the United States with close attention and 
very deep intereli. ltdmri ting a cordial hatred of despotism 
of the Old WorM; imd hailing with joy to birth of ci^ gnd 
rehgiouB hbeity in to Nw World, we inherited also, and hHve 

# 
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ever fondly cherished the hope that the Union would solve the 
more difficult problems of civil polity, and teach the nations how 
to combiiie tlie security of a strong and effactive government 
with the advantages of personal mde|WJiideiice and somal fi'eedom. 
For many years the hope grew alike in sahdity ipd in brightness; 
but latterly, we regret to add, it ha ^^ eeome somewhi^ dim. 
The 3x?ten&on of skveiy^ by the lbnnd€»t)f the North ArSricun 
Eepublic was not only a gross inconsistency, but a serious — may 
it not prove a fatal — 'mistake. The best, inends of the Stetes 
l<)ng lived in hope that the mistalte would be speedily oorrected, 
and meanwMlf lent no unwilling ear lo the plea, that the Union 
in its aggregate capacity was not committed to tlie wrong. But 
all such are now swept away. The Fugitive Slave-I^iw 

implioates thee Union in the cjiimes of man-stealing imd man- 
s(dling; and tlie whole tendency of practical opinion and actual 
legislation has now for a long time been such as to encourage 
and extend siaveiy, no less than to rivet the chains of the slave. 
The Republic, therefore, has deliberately luidertaken the most 
solemn of all tasks, a task winch we regard as impossible as well 
as solemn — it bus undertaken to assert by deeii, and by dt^^cd to 
prove, that Christianity and sdavery are oompatible. Bclievinl^ 
the two ineompatible and irreconcilable, — believing that as the 
one advances the other must recede, ---^limng d^ the hostility ^ 
between tlie two is deadly, and that^if the Gbristknity of the 
States does not slay slavery, slavery will slay its Oliristianity, — 
we feel the deepest couDem at the progress of this monster evil. 
It is not merely that we Iklieve Divine Providence to be against 
a people Imo bold their feUow-men in bondage, but liecmuse, tis 
implicated in this" adveorseness, slavery, we Hold, blunts men’s 
conscience, lowers their character, makes them mercenary, and j)rO' 
oludes from tJbeir hearts the power and predominance of spiritual 
realities. And this paijaful oonvietion we are coiopeiled to bold 
at the vary limo we fladly admit that in the Uhurebas of Ame- 
rica diete are some great, and mmy good, meti, both lay and 
dlcrical^^But tffieir exorfksQce we ascnlic to tlie ov>emiHng power . 
of the and feel no doubt that it acts powai^lly on many 

in s|)ite of the ocmfitOTicting inflneiiOB tjf the great nationai sin. 
And well does it become these true and disciples to con- 

sider whether an obligation is not laid on them to take in hand 
the delicate and difficult, yet most necessary and imperative, 
oftnse of the three miHiona of their cdowred brethren hdid i» 
hmittgOf if only becatise^, as thek clmms wiM hi^e to be bxoken, 
^ is dekraye the change shouid be woi^t ouf nikler ik» ki^h 
etxptrolhng inidueiioe of Ulmsiaan' fsonciple fmA^Obiistian lorn 
Meanlriye we would entreat them to wm thmnselvos, whetiftm: 
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mucli of the too prevalent laxity of raorala, the comiptiori of 
public men; the depravity of large masses of the city populations, 
— the venality, the lust of money, the oppressiveness of opinion 
in private life, and the looseness of principle in public life, of 
P which they so justly complain, may not be ascribed to the demo* 
raliziijg influeEtee of slavery on all classes of society? Certiiinly, 
whencesoever they proceiS, these moral evils, the e^stemre of 
which is too palpable to be denied, are in themselves sufficient 
to excite the inquiry -What is the nature of the career on which 
the Union has entered ? — whither does it tend ^in what will it 
terminate ? Is the end to be, as was hoped, the ijocial regene* 
ration of the world ? or an alternation nl‘ anarchy and despotism ? 
a repetition, on a rei)ublican basis, of the evils end the wrongs 
endured and perpetrated under crowned and ^ sceptred misrule in 
eastern hemisphere ? Tlie great want of the United States, 
as it seems to us, is an active, practictil, and rigorous sense of 
justice. But what wonder that tliere should he this want, when 
the cr) ing inju.stice of slavery is shared by all ranks ? And what 
can tlie issue be but tlie ordinary recompauce of anrighteousness, 
evil being added as a punislimcnt for evil, the heart hardened 
titl ruin come? 'Ihese forebodings find support in atjts, more or 
less national, of recent occurrence. ^We have not forgotten the 
^aggressive war against the southern continent of America. ‘We 
liave not forgotten the armed assistance lent the rebellion in 
(hniada. The words of the iniquitous declaration made respect- 
ing Cuba by the American representatives at Ostend are still 
ringing in our ears. And now comes the news of die d^graceful 
attfu'k nn>de by the pro-slavery party in Missouri on the electoral 
rights of Kansus. ^A filibustering spirit is abroad in the land. 
Who shall rebuke the sm ? Is republicanism to become charge- 
able with reckless plundering? 

' Ohristitm men now come forward, and ask the attention of their 
fidlow-citizens and the world at large to evils for which they 
desire a remedy, and to wiicb reference has been made. We 
rejoice at the fact We are glad to see the Church stirritg itself 
for great morah and social purposes, W^e are the more glad in 
^ liaving reason to believe th|it among thoSe there are 

views and aims that are adverse to slavery. We could have pre- 
ferred an express avowal of those views and aims, but we are 
too thankful for their existence to be either critical or acting. 
It is something to have one bright spot in a dark hemisphere. 
If slavery is put away* it mast, we know, be by the power of the 
Christian Chttroh; its eMliest effectual aasoikiit That slavery 
wfl] be put away in ail lands we know; .because we know that 
Ho who only can make men free will reign in all lands. >There- 
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fore we wait ne, those who look for the (hiwn, *in sure and certain 
hope/ if in some, perhaps blameworthy, impatience also ; and the 
most cheering token we have of a long time seen, is given by the 
new piirty, who are adverse to the.increaso of the pro-slavery 
power, because the growth of that power woni^ be adverse to ^ 
their own designs and objects. What are those objects ? And 
what is this new party ? • ♦ 

The party bears the eccentric name of *Tho Know-nothings.' 
The designation may have reference to the studied sk^recy with 
which the organic atioir has been tbrmed and nurtured into 
strength. The secrecy is justified on the allegation of necessity, 
since so exclusive are tlie old political parties, and so oppressive 
is opinion in the United States, that, except under the cover of 
secrecy, the party could not have come into existence* Another 
denomination is ‘ The American Party/ so called because one of 
its watchwords is ‘America for the Americans/ Thus, the 
author ^ the Tolurae inti tied The Sans of the Sires , tells his 
readers that he ‘holds it as the dictate of philosophy and sound 
statesmanship that tlior sons of the soil should rule the soil.’ 
(Preface, p. 5.) As the rise of the party was secret, so its 
growth has been rapid, and its present power is very considerable. 
The writer to whose work ijfereuce has just been made, pours 
forth an immense quantity of froth on points, which 

however cannot conceal the importance of the movement, though 
it may make its judicious friends grieve. The evils in view of 
wliioh the party has been originated are : 1. Laxity of morals iti 
public men ; ii. Excessive immigration ; and S. The intrusion by 
such immigration of elements both alien and adverse to the 
constitution and welfare of the United States, 

In proceeding to handle the subject, we shall give attention, 
first, to til e allegations or grievances; secondly, to the justice 
of the demand for relief and redress ; and thirdly, to tiie 
legitimacy of the proposed means. Our chief authorities are 
enumerated at the head of this essay. Of special value in the 
matter is a manifesto recently adopted by the council of the 
party in the State of Kew York as an authentic statement of tlieir 
principles and aims. * 

in regard then to our first point, namely, the actual condition 
of the old political organizations, this manifesto declares-— 

‘ Party action boss in some degree lost oil dignity above that of a 
mere struggle for the power of dls|K»isii 2 g patronage, and has dona 
W^hilt it emdd to inculcate in the mind of the people an opinitm that 
is hut a complicated system of reward tor omee*seekerB, 
.0iiifk(nn'th.e faeulty for faithful service is th# last and^^tha least of tlie 
.^liliifieations they iure expected to pr^ 
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id 

One eftcet of these party contests is the exlniustion of the two 
c(nii])atjiiits; and that exhaustion jc^ives encouragement to the 
aspirations of * the Know-nothings.’ Such is the statement 
made in the following passage : 

‘ Look at the two great parties. The Whigs were sorely defeated 
in the last Presidential election, and have not since been able to effect 
a thorough organization of their scattered forces. The Democrats 
suffered even a worse defeat in the late state elections. Though 
they enjoyed the advantage of that vast influence wliich office-holders 
always bring into the field, yet with all this, coupled with most 
extraordinary efforts, they suffered a eom})lete route, llie old Demo- 
cratic State "of Pennsylvania polled 80,(K)0 majority for the American 
candidate. In Baltimore, Md., tlie stronghold of foreigners, and 
with the oflicial influence of the party, they w^ere defeated .by an over- 
wlielming majority. In Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, and other 
8tat.es, like defeats were ex|)erieneed. 

‘ Put tin* rc'lations of the parties have now heen reversed, and in the 
next great coiilUet it will be comparatively easy for the new party to 
elect all tlieir men. The Democratic party has greatly diminished 
even since the last election. Many have forsakiii its standard and 
havi'eome over t() the .si<le of victory. Others arc becoming eonvinc(*d 
of the ju,sti('e of the cause, and the importance of the principles advo- 
cat(,'d on the American side of the hmise. If at first they he.sitated 
about uniting with the new party, it was because they wanted time to 
examine its prineijdes and s<Tutinize the merits of its creed. But now 
tliat tliey have liad time for calm reflection, they realize the importance 
of the movenuMit. and while large niimhers may never be initiated into 
the mv.steries of the fraternity, they may still feel it their duty to 
support ^hosc candidates pledged to carry out the principles of the 
new order .’ — Sous of ike Sires, pp. 103, 104). 

Move impressive, because more calm, iiid as being both, 
more juiinful is the f.estimony of a wu*iter who has Hvritten 
on tlie whole matter in a Christian temper aucl with marked 
ability. 

‘If we look into the party movements of the day, we encounter a 
scene of matchleaa wrangling, contention, and low intrigue, the object 
of which is mainly, to get jwssessiou of the offices of the country and 
the salaries. There is scarcely an imaginable meanness to which party 
men do not descend — we may as well say there is scarcely a degree of 
moral degradation to which tliey do not descend — in pursuit of office. 
The manly indejiendence which teaches men to seek a livelihood in 
some honest calling, is undermined, and large numbers of our people 
ai’e trained to act as if no mode of living were so desirable as to 
be^ a feeder at the public crib, and nothing more praiseworthy 
than to be a constant b%gar at the door of public patronage. The 
sentence which binds all men ‘ to eat their bread in the sweat of their 
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’brows,’ is coioixiiuted for tboni, into eating their bread by the saie of 
their hmowr, their honesty, or their independence. They abandon 
everything honest in life to pursue everything that is loathsome in 
party. How far Christian hands are soiled in such pursuits, let every 
one answer for himself. But it may be aptly inquired, could the 
machinery of party have fallen into such a shape, and could political 
degradation have descended so low, had the vigilance of the Christian 
<^Kens been in any degree proportioned to the interests involved r* 

‘ If we h>ok to the public elections of the country, shall we find in 
them, and in the events and processes wnnected with them, any marks 
of Christian influence or intovention? Our elections are, in too 
many instances, but the concentrated dregs of partisan intrigue and 
bej^firly office-seeking. We know nothing more .shameful," nothing 
more dangerous to our institutions, than the culpable neglect of duty 
on the part of good men, and the unrestrained sw ay of l>ad men, in the 
matter of our public elections. If Christian men have any share in 
this prostitution of public interests and private honesty, our elections 
reflect di^race iiot only upon the country, hut upon Christuuiity.’ — 
Pmition of ChiHstianitj/, pp. 72, 73. 

If we may credit die iminiff?sto, mu unbrifllcd pardsansbip and 
a boundless self-seeking have even givtm urtifi,ciiil luid unjust 
encouragement to immigration and immigrants. 

*The consequence has lx;en the growing influenWl of the yearly addi- 
tion of half a million of emigrants, admitted with great facility and 
by frauds, toaparticqiation in American citixeusliip into a vast ami com- 
manding powder. It furnishes what may, without much exaggeration of 
phrase, be called the distinct estate in our llepublie. its ever-sweiling 
tide is visible in ev’ery conununity. It is banded into conibinations 
more or less axjart from our long-loiowTi and familiar masses of native 
citizens, by ties of fon^ign kindrtjd, by unforg{itten and evtT-eherished 
uationaUttes, aiKl hy sj^npatlues alien to the spirit which alone sustains 
mir pecdliar, teinjH?rate, and complicated system of freedom. Worse 
thain this, it has caught the notk^e and stiiimlated the crait of selfish 
political asiiiriints and dcmagogue.s, who havi* too easily found it a 
pliant rc.sourcc for jiaity use, and who luive cajokHl, flatti^red, luul 
ne^inced it into tht^ ranks of partisan strife, and thus imparted to it a 
consequence and mfluence most powerful to awl a ptrverse ambition, 
but utterly powerless to aeeotn^kfa any honeat end hr which the 
highest prerogatives of citizenship wisr^ originally designed. 

* FoUowing in the train of this fiolicy, we have scsen Congress deU- 
beratoly clothe this alien of the territoriijs with the rights of sufiriige 
there, with certain antic-ipations that this example vrili l)e follow^ 
yrhen the temtories shall jiass into the higher <;ondition of states. In 
ihfelsame s^psrit of fatal fiattcry of the tnnigjant, Congress 
cStimod the public lands to be the heritage of the foreigner of whatWer 
dlhne, and has provoked the appetite for dibigratkm to fresh eudea- 
voitrs, by the lure of bribes of that magnificent dotnain which it has 
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refused to bestow ujx)!! the native population q£ the states for purposes 
of education and public improvement. This is the chosen policy of 
* our Government at a time when nearly lialf a tniUion of persons in each 
year are pouring the flood of ignorance, vice, and crime, and, in its 
best ingredients, of distinct and ungenial nationalities, into the heartof 
oui* country.* 

Tho statement here made that immigration proceeds ^ the 
rate of half a million yearly, though somewliat loose, is substan- 
tially correct. At first the immigration was small and slow ; 
of lute It has been large and rapid, as appears fiv)m these 
statistics : — 


From ITfM) to 1810 20 rears 120,000 souls. 

„ 1810 „ 1820 10 „ . . ... 114,000 „ 

„ 1S20 „ 1880 10 „ 103,979 „ 

„ 1880 „ 1840 10 „ 702,869 „ 

„ 1840 „ ISoO 10 „ 1,62.1,850 „ 


Total in 60 years 2,722,198 


From June 1, 1850, to Dec, 31*, 1851 558,000 

In the year 1852 375,000 

„ 1853 368,000 

„ 1854 about 500,000 


Aggregate in four years and a half ... ... ... 1,801,000 


Our aiilliority adds — 

* There is no reason for believing that the vast immigration for this 
year will diminish ; in fact, there is no limit to its rate of progress but 
the means of conveyanoi?. Now, then, we have u|x»n this basis an 
aggr('gate f[»r the six years and a-half intervening between this period 
and IS()0 of 3,250,000, making for tlm curiYiit ten years the astound^ 
ing aggregate of 5,051,000 .’ — SoM of the 8ires^ pp, 189-191, 

The assumption in tliis passage tliat tlie immigration will ^n- 
tinue at what k wds in 1854, if it does not become larger, is, w« 
hold, nil warranted. The peculiar stimulus of Ireland will fail. 
Tho United States is parting with its attractiveness. Other ^elds 
for colonization are opening before the unsettled masses of our 
European population. 

We may hen? remark, that we can by no means allow Ujat the 
immigrant element in the United States has been an unmix^ 
evil. Among those millions a large number were persons of <iui- 
racter, skill, and induntry, possessing not only a iwai Christianil^# 
but all the (j^ualities which moke good citizens and axceUent 
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men, by no means unworthy to be successors to the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England, who are still, and twer will, remain the 
pride and the strength of the Union. Of this number a smaller 
class carried with them not only a high moral culture, but the 
most advanced learning, or tbe best niechauical ability, of tjiis 
our older civilization. And if tbe bulk were hand-l«l)ourer8 and 
artisans, did they not contribute an element indispensable in any 
welbfouiidcd commonwealth? The native inhabitants of the 
States may he tliaiikful if the rough work of society Juus been 
done for them by foreigners. The permission, not to say encoii' 
rageraent, of the immigration, however, is a sufficient proof that 
its utility was felt and generally acknowledged. The Union 
Avoiild not have Ofmned its doors, nor Imve kept its doors open so 
long, had it not been fully convinced that advantage hence 
accrued. And now, if e^uls present themselves as arising from 
the immigration, abate those evils, but do not disown the good, 
nor forget that in this world evil is the price at which good bus 
to l>e purchased ; and let the good be set in an even halaace over 
against the evil, that the preponderating result nniy fairly he 
ascertained, ere you proceed to agitato or to legislate iii the 
matter. Specially i>ugiit you to take care, lest ‘ while you gather 
up the tares you root up also the wheat with lluun.' All Ut'iinarjs 
are not inlidels. Koiinmism has had its Fenelo-ft. Ireland, cm e 
the native soil of lenniing, is still prolific in heroes. A !uan is 
not a fool nor a rogue because lie is a fiireigner. 1C very fojeignci* 
lias somewhere a home; and if he has sundered the strong ties 
which bind a man to his household gods, he ]irobably shows 
thereby a strength of character, a consciousness of pow(*r; and an 
aspiration after higher good, which are among the liest nmterials 
lor making good citizens. In agreement M Jth flic tenour of those 
obsmations is tbe ensuing, passage, extracted from ati nhio 
article on our subject, recently published in The South Caro- 
linian : — 

* Hai8 any mind shed greater lustre on illustrious Athens than Aris- 
totle ? Aristotle was a foreigner, and came to Attic{i«wbcii seventeen 
years old. Has there been any Spaniard more Spanish than Columbus? 
feolumbus was a Genoese. lias there lK*en a Frenchman more French 
than Napoleon, and Cuvier, and Constant ? Napoleon was an JtuUan; 
Cuvier, by birth and education, a German j Constant, a Swiss. Vfhp 
carried the Netherlands through the din^st waT of indejKUiden<XJ on 
record, and who fouialed the great republic of the Niitherlandji ? 
Wiifiam of Orange, a German. Has England ever hatl a more Englisfi 
William the Third, the Netherlander ? Has (lemany evOr 
iwid a hibre German leader than Eugene of Savoy? Who was Cathe- 
riae of Eusaia, that made her the great |Kiwerr She waa a German 
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woman. Has Oxford ever had a ^eator professor than Erasmus, of 
llotterdarnF The very country in which the Know-nothings now 
reviles ‘ the foreign* was discovered by Cabot, a Genoese, in the service 
of England. 

* Tlie proto-martyr of the Bevolution was Montgomery, an Irish- 
man ; so was Barry, called the father of the American Navy ; and 
Paul Jones, the bold and earh' captain, was a Scot. I)e Kalb, La 
Fayette, Hamilton, Gallatin, no Americans ? Mark the list of signers, 
and sec how many were ‘ foreigners.’ The hoe and cry against 
‘foreigners’ belongs to Pagan antiquity, when one word serv’cd for 
foreigner and enemy; but not t<> Christianity, one of whose earliest 
writers gloriously said, Nonira civitas totun mundus ! The very word 
Cliristianity rebukes Know-nothingism. The term Frt^e Trade has a 
far wider meaning than a merely economical one. It applies to all 
merit, truth, intellect. Let every one stan<l and fall hy his own indi- 
viduality, and take the best of eveiy’thing "where you hnd it best. So 
did your forefathers ; so your Gos|)cl dmands it. Wien Sir Harry 
Saville founded, in 1019, his SavilHan Professorship at Oxford, he prtv 
scrihed that the best man that could be gotten, no matter whence, 
should always be taken ; so that he was a man of * good fame, and 
hoiu^st repute, ffx qudcanqm ttaftone orbu Christiarupf et enjuftennque 
ordinu nve profeHitionu" And this ought to be the rule in all spheres, 
but most especially so in our own land.’ 

Wo liav(j felt it our duty to oiler these cautions, the rather 
boeauso we linvu witli pain observed a disposition in some quar- 
ters not only to exaggerate the evils resulting from the immi- 
gnition, but also to cry and lioot down the immigrants as 
iiniuigrunts. Not in an impatient and intolerant spirit is this 
serious* issue to bo brought to a satisfactory settlement. The 
new party may succeed in ftci|iijring the power to treat every 
incoiruT as an Ishmaelite ; but by the use of that power they will 
iKjhher honour the Gospel nor btnieht the Union. The immi- 
gration is too strong to be eruslied, even if it were right to 
contemplate such an iniquity ; and be assured tliat only by justice 
can you ellbctually redress injustice. The imraignuits, though 
formerly foreigners, iu*e now your fellow-citizens and neighbours; 
they dw\dl by^’our side, they put their hands to the some ballot- 
box with yourselves; if they differ from you in accent, in accent 
do you differ from them; if they are new-comers, .they are therein 
only what you or your fathers were a few score years ago ; and 
if you, the sons of immigrants, have to deal with natives of other 
lands, the sons of those natives horn on your own soil will rise 
to debate tlie issue with you ere it will be brought to d final 
settlement. Take care you harm not yourselves in trying to 
inflict harm on others ; and hardly can you deal severely with 
these immigrants without doing serious damage to your coinmon 
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country. Take care lest, while you aim to retain or to recover 
your mipreinttcy, y(»u ilestmy and tt^ar in 2 >ieees the countiy you 
would rule, Already has your eominon eotintr}’ in its bowels only 
too many elements of discord, 'I'he South frowns sternly on the 
North, and the North knits its brows against the Sontli ; your 
Basteni and your Western territories recognise a diversity, if not 
«%ollision of interests. Your country is too long and too wide 
to be easily kept under the same form of government; if your 
parties iiro weak because they are corrupt, — because they are cor- 
rupt they are dangerous; take care how you introduce or give 
vent to a new explosive mixture ; to add to combustihles is not 
the way to extinguish a conflagraiion ; and remember that the 
Bomnn Commonwealth was tom to pieces by the dying convul- 
sions of political factions. We give these cautions not to detract 
from your grie^vances, but to invoke a spirit of wise forl)carauce 
and considerate moderation, the necessity of which is only too 
much proved by the intolerant insolence of such wt)rds as 
these • 

* Another cemsideration which will commend itseli’ to true patrifds 
is, that the clectlo?i of Presidemt on the issue now made, would 
administer a g(mtlo, but grt?atly-dcsi?rved rebuke* to meddlesome 
foreigners. They have can*ied themselves altogether^ too loftily, and 
have essayed to discourse of Americaii habits and instituti(.»ns in a 
manner totally unlnjcomiug in men wiu) profess warm attaeliment to 
oui- Ibrm of government. Havbig scarcely touched u|M:>n American 
soil, they set themselves up for our teachers, and fredy discuss all 
questions jK^rtaimiig to the social stat-e, wliile they imdo-slatul them 
as little as would an hnport<?d Hottentot. It is jrositivcly insufferable 
to witness such arrogance and presumption. Tlicv have ahuscMi 
American gemerosity, and repaid their hos|>italitv hy gi'oss insults or 
officious meddlings in our elections# Having always Iw^en 1:he 
victims of oppression, tlicy understand not the just limits of lilx?rty, 
and run to that other extreme, where tlmy want nothn»g hut the ]>ower 

become the w^orst of oppressors. Wiien wc renrount tlu* odicious 
jiiterferencti of foi’eignei’s in our jjolitical affairs — iheii* hearing at the 
polls, their dictation, their threats if their demands a# not complied 
with by our rulers, we are really aiiiazt^l at the measure* of forWarauce 
exercised towards them. It is high time to intimate to tJiem, in a 
manner not t;o Ijc Tni.sapprehended, that we will not bare our l)a<,'ks to 
the lash of a Bishop, or tamely cringe to his bullying anil blustering 
subjects . tins Ikj done in an honourable way, Let Americans 
fflve united expression of their united sentiments, aiid elect a' man 
for the occupancy of the chair of State unpledgcnl to bishops and arch- 
bishops, and untraminellcil by foreign induenee. Let his election be 
decisive mud triumphant, that every State of this Union may recur to 
it with feelings of pride, and that its induence may be appmdated by 
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tlioscj who liave raiised thib issuo between us.’ — ^on$ of the 
]>j>, 178, 171. 

If the spirit here manifestcMl gets predomirnuit in the approaeli- 
ing conflict, all hope of a just and satisfactory, perhaps of a. 
peHceublc settlement, may be eoiisidcre<l at an end. The writer, 
Avhose whole vtdume is very much in this ‘ Hercle's vein/ seems 
to fancy that men, in setting their foot on the Western (hmlineut, 
unman them wives. Does this superfine lover of liberty fancy 
that ini migrants, as such, lose tlie right of speech ? May they, 
too, not have their wrongs? And would tliey liot be conteuiptible 
if, believing they liave wrongs, they did not seek redress? 
And is it for those to demnuice ofli<doiis meddlings in elections 
who, finding the elections as tliey are turjiing against their 
uscemhan-y, t>stablish an organization for the avowed purjKiSo of 
iieutnilizing, if not abolishing the clectoml j>ower of a very largo 
p(;rrion of their fellow-citizens. But they are ^ onr elections,* 
and not ///c/rs too ? If they vote hy law, they vote by right; 
and without a h*g:ii claim tliey cannot vf)U‘ at all. *OrR 
(df'ctions !’ llinv long yonrs? Disappointment, if not disaster, 
will c(»ine, unh.ss a true (Jhristian wisdom and a wise constitu- 
tional s}>iril intervone and take the lead. 

We tacitly admit in iliese w^ords that the launplainants have a 
riglit to ( laim rt'divss. The aot.ual immignition is attended with 
evil. It contain'^ ingredients of a. foriuidable nature. Jesuitism, 
inliilelity, indifl’erentism, pauperism and vice, form no small part 
of the wlade. ( M’ these evil spirits the first is the worst, because 
it is the mother of tlie rest. 

^laryJaiid afforded to Catholicism its ciulicst home. Having 
been given by Charles 1. to Lord Baltimore, it seiwcd as an 
asylum to many Uomunists. As early as the year 1082, a 
Jesuit mission was plant c(i there, which, uolwithstanding many 
hindrances, struck its roots into the soil, and grew with some 
vigour. The Catholic Church, however, made little progress in 
IS'orth Atnerica until tlui successful vindioadon of natiopai inde- 
pendence led to the formation of the Union, and the Union pro- 
ehiimed religions as well as civil libcjrty. A Catholic immigration 
forthwith commenced. An ex -Jesuit, John CaiToll, succeeded in 
founding (Nov, 0, 178U) the first bishopric, that; of Baltimore, at 
the head of winch he himself wu.s placed. TTio whole Catliolicism 
of the United States remained for several years under this mothoi- 
clxiirch, wdiich, as being a missionary bishopric, was subject to 
the CoUege of tixe Propaganda in Home. Thus, Jesuit in its 
origin. Its allegiance, and its adininistratioii, tlxe Bislioprio of 
Baltimore strained its energies in the employment of secret as 
well ns open means for the enconmgemeut and extension of 
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Catholicism. It deserves special attention^ that the type of 
Catliolicism 'which rooted itself iu the United States was of the 
most virulent kind, being Jesuit and ultramontano from its 
origin. In less, however, than tw'cnty years, a very large increase 
of Catholics necessitated new ecclesiastical arrangements. Pope 
Pius VJI., in a Bnef issued in 18()»:i, exuitingly pointed out the 
necessity of new bishoprics ; and conse<|uently, at the suggestion 
of the Propaganda, divided the bishopric of Baltimore into four 
dioceses, naTiiely, New York, Philadelpliia, Boston, and Bards- 
town, vvliicli were placed under the care of Btdtimore, ewmted mi 
archbisliopi'ic. The four bishoprics have sim^e increased nine- 
fold. Exact and recent information on these points is not easily 
obtained. The Census of 1850 is singularly defective in the 
department of religious statistics. By comparing various reliabU? 
Catholic luid PnUestant authorities^ together, we ijave obtained 
the information here supplied. In IHri.'t, the following was the 
fv>r(?e id’ the Romanist army in the United States : 


Biocese.s 

Churches 

Stations 

Officiating clergy . 

Kon-officiating clergy 

Institutions . 

Students, . 

Souls 


36 

1545 

627 

1338 

157 

33 

513 

2,09C,a(Xl 


The rapidity of the increase may he leamt from the fact, that in 
1843 the number of bishoprics was sixtbeu and the numhtT of 
souls 1,300,000. In ten yeiwsthe souls had increased by "TOthOnO, 
and the dioceses by twenty. The disprojiortion between these 
two increments points to the intens^t tdlbrts irnwle by the eindo- 
siastical power for its own augmentatitm. The increase of 700,000 
in ten years suffices to show* tlie force of the stream of imrnigm- 
tion. If, as we have seen stated, the aniiunl rate of increase in 
the population is three per cent, per annum, then an cipial per 
(Mintage must he set down as the rirsnlt of the extraordinary 
impulse of that stream. I'lie Catholic ]>opulation is very un- 
e(|uaUy distributed. According to a table given in the Census 
liepori for 1850, we iind mt»re than one-third of the churches in 
the three States of New York (174 churches), Ohio (130 churches), 
Pennsylvania (130 churches)- — in all 443 out of n total of 1118. 

Meorion. fflgtoire de$ Mint-ionn: Tom. ii. p. 651^ mtq, ^46, 1847. 

Thit C^turch. Number for April, 1H59. Christimi Extnnin&r of March, 

16115. Article. * F&trt* from the lawt CismsuH.* The wtatifittcti by tbc Pro- 

pa^puichik. NoHzia iitatigtk'a ddle Mizioni Vaitoliche in Tntta H Mondo. Hama. 
164$. 
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These facts also indicate that immigration is the chief cause of 
Koraanist increase. The same conclusion is jiistihod by the 
ensuing. In J84.T, in a popnlation of 1 7,062,600, there ^vere 
1,000,()00 Catholics: but in 186T, in a population of about 
twenty millions, there were abore two millions of Catholii^s. lu 
other words, in 1 846 the Catholics were to the whole population 
as one in seventeen ; in 1866 as one in ten. The proportion 
which immigration as a cause of increase bears to birth, may be 
inferred from the , large number of Catholics in bishopries most 
open to strangers, and fiom the large; number of l‘oi*eigners in 
some of tlie chief cities. In the year 1846, tlie Catholics in tlic 
bishopric of Baltimore bore to the wlmle population the propor- 
tion of one in six, in that of Haiut Louis one in seven, and 
in that of New Orleans one in two. Blill more striking are 
tliose figures : — 


Citiofi. 

Natives. 

Foreigners. 

BaUimore 

. ... 160,491 

35,492 

Boston 

. ... 88,948 

46,(>77 

Charlestown ... . 

. ... 17,809 

. 4,656 

Chicago 

. ... 1.%09::J 

. 15,682 

(.‘iiicinnuti 

. ... 90,558 

. 54,541 

New Orleans ... . 

. ... 50.470 

. 48,601 

New York 

. ... 277.752 

. 265,736 


Thus it appears tliat while iu Baltimore every tenth per.soii is a 
htreigner, in Boston you tiiid u foreigner in every third man you 
meet; and wliile in ('incinnnti, New Orleans, and New York, you 
are as likt.’ly to oast your eve on strange us on native features, in 
(Tucagft the prohahility is turned in favour of strangers. 

The character of the immigrant population is a matter of tljc 
most serious moment. On this point, unhappily, the evidence is 
only too full,. We <ui this side of the Atlantic, w’e in these 
British Jsl(?s, know well how much refuse we have sent to he 
deposited on the seaboard of America. And other elements 
reduced almost to iruuiition, ruid degi-adod as well as reduced, 
Imve of their owm accord passed from tliese lands to those. Of 
both kinds bow large a proportion l)oro the Catholic name, and 
owed to papal and Jesuit infiuenee the cldef part of their de- 
moralization. It is therefore only in the natural course of 
things that we hear American authorities bitterly complaining of 
the state and prospects of the population in their large cities. We 
cite the following, tak^, w'ith a few words omitted, from an 
authority^ independent ol^ and anterior to, the * Know-nothing 
movement, which we adduce the rather because it bears decided 


* Th Church Revieii!, Article, ‘Iteligion for the Ilepublic.' April, 1S58. 
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and very painful testimony to tlio prevalent and virulent opera- 
tion of another social evil in the heart of Ainericun society — 
3iamely, iniidelity, a low, gross, sensual infidelity, the spawn of 
revolution anti Jesuitism. 

‘We have lately niadt? persomd inquiries as to the social condition of 
some of our chief eities, with the advanta»i^e of making them on the 
spot. We have visited Boston, New York, I^hiladelphia, Jhiltirnoro, 
and Washington j and, to our surprise, we find but one verdict cun- 
eeming the sociid aspect of these five great oeutrt^, fi*oin compet-ent 
vvitnesscs, deejdy interested in their respective cities. Kven the liy)H*r- 
boreal VV’^ashington eonfessk^s the presence oi' new elements in its rigid 
and Frigid structure* ; all tliree mountains are nearly covered by the 
influence of a foreign tide, and its model proprietors are beginning to 
I>e wa.shed away. As for New York — 

An upstart inultitmle, niul muUJeTi 
Oh Florence, have in thee engeinlered 
Pritle and excess. 

What Dante says of the Tuscan city is, in a tenfold degree, true of our 
great commercial metropolis — heart, soul, and centni as it is of tlie life 
and enterprise of the llcpul>li(r. Its growth outstrips all calculation, 
it.s luxury is not less reduplicative; and its eorniplion is unspeakable. 
Even its courts of justice furnish evidence of infection which may well 
make a patriot trf'inble for the security and sanctity of law. If half 
which the newH])a[»crs say of its policy be true, tlu ’tdvic governn)eut 
of that metropolis is already a disgrata* to civilization. The supremacy 
of its ‘Empire Club' at the ballot-box is confessed in our highest 
federal election. On the spot, you are infonned that the mob has 
eU^cted itsedf to the iiijigistracy of the city, and that, consequently, 
tlie watehinen are themselves the Ihievtjs. As the res\ilt,*y()U are 
cautioned against going through the streads at a lati* lamr, and 
assurances arc c(x>Uy proffered, that you v;iJl find a revolver a highly 
convenient comnirdity for the jxicket.* Not to dwell on othcT nauseous 
d^dails, wliich are fainiliiu* to all readers of the newspaper's, and touch- 
ing lightly upon the negro and Are rieJt^ of Philadelphia, we art* .sorry 
to leani that the beautiful taty of Ballimort* finds it.s proverhiaDvealth 
and refinement suddenly suiTounded by a ruffianism more brutal and 
aggressive than has been hendofon,* imaginf?d a possibility in America. 
During the past six outrages have been committed in its 

streets with a frequency and an impimity which is ajipjilJing ; and it is 
l>eiieved that here, as in New York, the jiolice is so far in the powder of 
the nibble, to be rather a laughing-stock, thaji a terror, to Civil- 
doer-s. 

* a Kcp*irt TxiaUe to the LegiaUtare by the ‘ York Prb!t)n AsiPoeiatKiii,* 

it a|iijp«flirs that onmloaiity h niakiiig gigantic strides itt thitt city. Tltc m^rcsts fiir 
of Jill dOHcriptious wnre, Ijust vear, 52,710 against in the prwviovai 

year. Tk^ arre«ts for intox usation ami mwlemeanours arbdng from inteniperiWKse 
wertrji in 1854, ii8,550, agaiiist 24#,4t»5, in 1858. 
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Depravity in Great Cities. 

‘ Aiul it would Ixi a consolation, if we could believe that wli<jre such 
evils exist, the deterioratioji were coalined to the lowest (dasses alone ; 
l)at we feaj’, that in New York, at least, much of what calls itself 
soeii‘ty is contaminated with imported habits of the most disorganizing 
character. Its old-fashioned, suhslantinl citizens <;oiife.ss thwnselvcs 
amazed at the suddenness with which the last vestige of its primitive 
Knickerbocker simplicity has given place to the worst manners of 
European ca})itals; that is to say, to a vulgar imitation of their 
elegancies, and a very sucw?ssful copy of their vices. We need not 
particukirize. French habits are Ix^coming as popular as French novels. 
Senstvilism without sentiment, and sin at second-hand, are absorbing 
the floods of new wealth which empty themselves into its market 
daily ; while the extrcme.< of the population find themselves already so 
widely scf^arated, in everything e\ef‘pl inond degeneracy, that imy one 
who thinks must anticipate a collision l)€twceii thein, and that at no 
very remote ]»enod. The elements of feud become every day more 
eomhustii)lo, betwt-en the lawles.s fxior and the aiTogant rich ; that i.s 
t<i sii}', between the class who feel tliemselves aggrieved by tlie aristo- 
cracY ol' (‘very man wlio wears a (dean shirt, and the class to wdtom, a 
(;lt‘au shirt is tlie least uuexeeptionalde of their claims to be treated as 
tbo^arisb.)eracy. Now' |.u*opcrty eease.s to he j)rop*‘i1y as soon as it 
cjui no longer Ik* jtroteeted ; and tlie (juestion whether there is any 
property in New York mu.st soon he settled. In a word, the mol) 
must reign or the mob must Im* put down, so that while as friends of 
ordi'r we hojxi to see law maintained, we ti’cml^e lest a one-man power, 
and an armed jiolice, should be found absolutedy necessary to maintain 
law in the metrojxdis. Alas! it i.s in our great cities, choked with 
iinmignition, and full of the mo.st explosive material, that our grand 
ex}.eriment of stdf-goviu'mnent is likely to fc(*l the first strain, and 
}M»ssibly, to iweive the first fatal shock. Wluui fire-iirms were lately 
used witli deadly (died at the o]K*ra-house riot in the streets of New 
York, th(* whole rejuildic reccivtal a too little hced(‘d warning of possi- 
bilities, wliieh it makes oiu- blood curdle to iiimgiue. May the gixxi 
Lord graci<»usly avert tliem! • 

* Meantime, what is going on at 'Washington ? lu one respect, th|it 
‘ city of magniiiceut disttuiees and splendid misery’ is the very best 
jilace fur a seat of g“overnmcnt that eoidd be ; in another, it is the 
very worst. Its distanet.*s arc indeed more palj.)able tlian its uiagni- 
liuenee, aiul its misery than its splendour ; hut it ha.s, Jis yet, no mob ; 
and to this fact, undoubtedly, we liave owed, in a ki‘gc degree?, the 
security of our legislation during times of extrimie party violence. Had 
Congress been as accessible as Tammany Hull to a Cromwellizing 
Umpire Club, both houses would have been forced to adjourn to the 
streets on more than one occasion. 

* A short walk in Fennsylvauia Avenue, lately, presented us the 
revolting ljj)e(?tju;le of severaf niembei*st of Congress who were evidently 
the worse for their dinners ; and at an early hour in the moniing we 
chauoed to encounter several others who seemed to liave spent the 
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iiight in a debauch. Two of them were faces which we had seen on 
the Avenue three years ago ; and we are sorry to alfirm that, in th(* 
meantime, they had become sensualized and degraded to an almost 
iiubiscribable degree. These are our Soloiis ! No wonder that such 
men have been publicly accused, in their own halls, of habitually 
trafficking in their power, to carry or reject a bill, according as their 
votes are j)aid for. Will all the j>hysical development of our country 
coin]>ensate for such moral pestilence at its heart ? 

* It is of a secondary consequence that thig government itself is 
becoming an unmanageable machine. It Ims'killed off two valuabli* 
Ih^sidents and scoi*es of gn^at men, such as thej" were, within a tew 
years. Every four years makes a cleait sweep of all placets, and com- 
j>arative experience must give way to ignorance that is absolute. The 
House of liepresentatives is an overgn»wn and disorderly, not to say a 
disorganizing, assembly, while even the Senate has sunk to tlic popular 
sort of body for whicli the framers of the Constitution d^sigiied tle^ 
Lower House. Many of the old rules made for other times, and other 
meii, are found inapplicable, and worse than useless at present. Yet 
reform is apparently as impracticable as the forcing of a river back to 
its source. A.s the consequence, tnily valuable men are found more 
and more reluctant to devote thcm.*«elve.s to political life, and th(‘ 
intellectual, as well ns the moral grade, of our statevsinon, is settling 
lower and lower. Pausing upon the stt‘p.s of the Capitol, and looking 
over its beautiful slope towards the bright Potomac, our heart s\mk 
within us as we brt?atbed a fervent pmyer tha^ those uncouth and 
straggling elements of a great city might not prove, after all, tot.» 
striking an emblem of the nation. Alas ! can it lx* that a vast idtni 
unn^alized is to ho the only progeny of the |>atri()tism of our fatberii ; 
the only fruit of a jxditical sagacity, which wtis just less than eoit- 
suimnate, because to foresee such a future, an is already present, was 
impossible to any wisdom less than divine ! 

* Barbarism, then, is the danger to which all our dangers tend ; not 
the Imrbarism indeed of Ooths and Huns, but the barbari.sin of 8t. 
Simon and Ilobe.spicrre, and of a dissolution of all bonds, social and 
religious : the worst sort of barbarisin, because with the hand of a 
Vandal it baa the head and heart of a devil ; l>ecause its works are the 
works of the savage and the brute, while its thoughts and its words 
are often those of intellect as keen as Lueifcr*8.* 

«c* 

Wlule such is the laineutablo condition of public morality, and 
so great in cQnsequcnct* the peril of tiie liepublic, tJie wildest 
theories of our coutineiital coiumunism and pantheism are fer* 
jnenting in tlui body politic, and ever and anon gain utterance 
injil strive for ascendency. These extravagancies and negations 
look of course witli adverse eyes on tlie settled institutions of the 
tjnion. Its democracy is hy no means democratic enough, and 
its Christiunity is simply a noxious superstition, Both tlieteforc 
must he revolutionized. Such are the aspirations of ^ The Ger- 
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mnu Social Democratic Association.’ We enumerate tlie cliie 
objects of this organization: — 

1. Universal sufimge. 2. The election of all officers by the 
people. Jl. The abolition of the Presidency. 4. The abolition 
of Senates, so that the legislatures shall consist of only one 
branch. 5. The riglit of the people to recal their representatives 
nt pleasure- C». The right of the peojilS to change the (Jonsititu- 
tion when they like. 7. All lavv-.suits to be conducted without 
expeiise. B. Abolition of all neutrality. 9. Intervention in 
favour of every people struggling for liberty. 1(1. A more per^ 
I'cct development of the principle of personal freedom and liberty 
<irct)nscieu(!e. Consequently, il. The abolition of laws for the 
(.disei’varice of tlie Sabbatli. P2. Tlie abolition of prayers in 
(Jongivss. Itk 'J’be abolition of bind monopoly. 11. An ad 
ndoran taxulion of property. M. Aintdioration of tlie condition 
of tbo working-class, x\z., by lessening the time of work to eight 
biairs for grown persons, and to live hours for children; by 
granting a preference to im^clianics before all other creditors, and 
i»y establishing an asylum for superannuated meehaaies witlibut 
na.’ans, at the public expense. JU. 'JJaking possession of tlio 
j jiilroads by the State. J 7. Abolition of the Christian system of 
juinishmeui and introduetion of the human amelioration system. 

NoWjW'iibout being understood to pronounce nn opinion on each 
■proj)osjil, we liave no hesitation in declaring these objects, in their 
general substance, revolutionary and unii-cliristian, if not anarchical 
and ailioistic. As such they have our hearty condemnation. 
Put for the very reasons that we condemn them, wc hold they 
w’ould be^xjndemned by rcasonabh? men in general. Certainly, 
on this side ‘ the great w'aters' no one would think of organizing 
a great political party or any party at all to wdtbstaud and 
nullify fancies, tlieorie^, and falsities of the kind. Kpr eaii wo 
eoneeal from our.selves that there is in this * Know-nothing’ 
movement a somewhat morbid sensibility in regard to nionstrosi- 
lies of opinion, and a too great proncuess to material means of 
euro. If bad reasoning assume the light of good, expose the 
liollow'ness ; if Mly siiow' its head, point the eye of the world to 
its cap and bells; if wild speculations ask to become laws, bid 
them become laws when they can, and pass on to do your ordi- 
nary day’s work in (iod s vineyard, trusting in Providence and 
common sense. 

Yet are we willing to admit that what may he borne with, or 
even disregarded in one state of the body, may iu another 
demand the remedial hand, or even the scalpel, of the physician. 

tlien the claims of the * German Democratic AiUSociation’ be 
accounted among those signs of the times which betoken social 
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disease, oiid require effectiml remedies. In truth, there is some- 
thing tliat we ourselves dislike more than theories or electoral 
corruptions. The birthplace of new I'orms of social life is in 
the seclusions and secret places of society. If it is in our homes 
that our charactei-s are formed, in onr homes also are our social 
institutions originated, (live me the home and the school, and 
I willingly leave you th*e pulpit and the hallot-box. No one 
knows the full import of these words better than the conductors 
of the Propaganda. Here is the underlying thought of Jesuit- 
ism. The Society of Je^us was founded to get pt^sscssion of the 
world by getting possession of the nursery, the scliool, the 
college. Loyola well knew tliat if he held the key of our do- 
mestic chapels, he had so many sure and easy ways of access to 
tlie great cathedral of society. Hence he hade his order gc^t 
education into their hands. This is what they are now atu*mpt- 
ing to do in the United States. The operation is all the more 
effectual, because it is set;ret. The operation is at work tli rough 
all the invisible pores of the social frame throughout the woild. 
Ev#r\^hcn? is Catholicism, in its worst character of Jcsuitisiu, 
straining jdl its power to obtain the empire which, with a fatalist, 
kind of confidence, it secs prepared to its hands. The year 
1818, which saw so many tlirones fall, and so many castles in 
the air rise, wifiiessed the revival of Jcsui^lisni in a fonn of 
unprecwieiued arrogance and unparalleled resolution. The 
TnmsittlaiJtic Bepuhlies especially attracted its <'yes and stimu- 
lated its desires. If only it could make itself master of the 
United Suites, it would not merely repair the breach inad<‘ by 
Luther in the walls of Ziom but add a new glnr}% together 
with a new world, to the papal tiara. For a result s(^ brilliant, a 
result big with literally immeasurable issues, no cifort Avas undue, 
and no eflbrt was spar(Ml. Alas ! the evil powers of the world 
tire often more efiectiA'c, because more deiermitu'd, than the g<:K»d. 
Jesuitism, Avith all the force and all the wiles of Satan, insinuated 
itself afresh iuto the social frame of the Union (as poison trickles 
and percolates into and through a perishing nian’s vein.s), and is 
now quietly, hut too efiectnally, W'orking its dt%dly work in the 
vital parts. The virus indeed has been uncon»<?:iotisly home in 
the diseased immigrant body.* Huge numbers of the immigrants 
whicli went from the papistical lands, instead of liaving their feet 
directed sotitlnvard and westward to virgin soils end unformed 
lifOmes, \vhc?rc, under new conditions, they might have \%^orked 
out a ncAv destiny, Avere detained, or allowed to remain, in the 
great cities of the eastern shores, where (hey were wanted for 
menial employments, antf whertj they were taken into the sanc- 
tuary of home. Being for the im>st part inoapable of anything 
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but bodily Inbour, they became nursery-maids, kitchen-maids, 
and waiting-men. Doubtless ingress into homes were thus given 
them in total blindness of the nature of the act. Englishmen, 
as well as Americans, have yet to learn what they do when they 
take a sei*vant into their houses. It is, howover, a simple fact, a 
fact almost as obvious as it is simple, that your new servant is a 
new element in the life of your home. If that element is good, 
so much good is added to the life of your house ; if that servant 
**‘is bad, so much bud is added to the life of your house. What, 
then, if all your servants are had ? what if they all lie, cheat, 
pilfer ? what if their morals are, at the bt*st, low, and their reli- 
gion is superstitious ? what if they ai*e mean-spinted and priest- 
ridden ? whiit if their religion compels them to disclose the 
doings of your borne, and to execute in your home the behests of 
tht? priest ? and what if, by a secret but secure net-work of 
aiutliority, that influence whicli is thus exerted in your house, is 
exerted in every house in the comitr}% the whole being laid open 
to a succrdotal cuhaJ, the w'hole being controlled by one hand 
quietly and secretly W’orked in the Mouse of the Propaganda, in 
the city of Home ? We undertake to say, that if the General of 
the Jesuits wished to know wliat a certain tradesman in New 
York luul on a particular day for dinner', he would gain the 
,kIlo^vIcdgc as soon as time and space allowed. What, then, can 
he not ascertain? aud what can he not etfect? He can ascer- 
tain whatever he pleases, he can effect wdiatever he may judge 
expedient. And much he is effecting, even without being aw'are 
th<‘reof. The Catholic immigrants in iMighind have grtMitly low- 
ered the «jlmructer of the native hand-labourers. In such large 
towns us Liverpool and Manchester,, they have given birth to a 
sdfdal abortion of very frightlul ptu'ts. The same deterioration 
has been iriffieted on American cities. The blackest cloud that 
ever hung over New Y^ork is its Irish and Catholic population. 
In t)ther cities of the Keptihlic the evil may be less marked, but 
it is^ut less real. Filth as well as falsehood seems to go 
wherever Pat nnd Bridgy make their way. Bomanisra, as a reli- 
gion of forms, i% preventive or destructive of the great realities 
of chavaeter. In consequence, domestic servants reared under 
its influence are destitute of most of the housewifery qualities 
■which distinguish Protestant homes. Instead of being neat in 
person, they are skttemlf; instead of being orderly and sys- 
tematic, they are careless, improvident, nnd conflised. Bad in 
temper, they are -worse in principle ; and, provided they now and 
then attend mass and receive absolution, account it a small 
matter to break all the commands in the decalogue. Some of 
these faults and vices ore so well kno'wn to English housekeepers, 
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that tm Irish accent is en»)ugh to prevent an engagement in a 
family : but, in the large cities of the United States, they arc all 
found ill full development. The family circle there iindergocB 
in consequence painful vitiation. If the kitchen is dirty, the 
piu’lour can liardlv he clean, and immorality is sure to extend 
from the kitclien to the nursery, and Irorn the nursery to all parts 
of the liouse. 

More formal is the attack made on the recognisial principles 
and established institutions of the Union by means of the press. 
Literature is a great pawer. If Jlomanism and infidelity can 
imbue the literature of America with their pestiferous ideas, they 
may anticipate a sure and speedy victory. To olttain this result 
no effort is spared. Tlie newspaper is especially cm]»I()yed for 
the purjiose. The efficiency of this agent may he estimated, when 
it is known that of daily, weekly, and other general newspapers, 
no fewer than 109,978 copies are printed annually. Of these 
00,045,485 are avowedly religions. But if here the opportunity 
for harm is great, gi*eat also is the (Jpportunity for good. And 
in this conflict the powers of evil are without their best ally — 
Secrecy. Tlie eye of day and an open lii ld ate all that truth 
requires. In an equal encounter the Gos]>el fears m» foes. 

A much more serious danger is that which arises in the eflorts 
of yiopery* and infidelity to make thenmdves nfasters of the public 
schools, 'i‘lic public-school system of Ujo Union is its glory. 
Pesigned to make the blessings of education nuiversa), it has in 
practical operation united efficiency with toleration in a degree 
literally unprecedented. But the founders and supporters of 
these schools intended them to communicate a religious«trujning. 
In employing the term religious, we do not mean dogmatical oj- 
denominational : hut that system of moral and spiritual ioflueiire 
which emanates from the sacred Hcriptnre. The Bible, therefore, 
is the basis of the common-school education of the Sta!4‘s. <>11 
this point we put together statements made by ^ir, Colwell 

‘ Our American system requires the contents of the Bible to he fcftugiit 
in the public schools, for the reason tliat OhristianitY is au eleniunt of 
our political system, and the Bible is the source of ('hristiainty. The 
Uliristianity which is acknowledged by the United States, as a nation, 
istliat of the Old and New' Testament — the Bible. All denominations 
of Protestants receive this Bible as the r^e of their faith ; thc?y do not 
coincide in all points in its interpretation, but, hy a generous conces- 
sion among themselves, and by a generous ofler to all who desire to 
lire among them, they agree to establish a religious toleration »o 
liberal and so ample that men of every faith, and even no faith, may 
live under it unmolested. The Bible is not a sectarian book in the 
eyes of Protestants; it is not sectarian in the estimation of that 
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Christianity which is an element of our natural, and social, and legal 
systems. There must be a knowledge of the contents of the Bible 
which is not soctarian. Such is plainly the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case on QirawVs will. Justice 
Story, admitting that sectarian reli^ous instruction cannot be given 
in Girard’s College, proceeds thus : ‘ Why may not the Bible, and 
especially the New Testament, without note or cominent, be read and 
taught as a divine revelation in the College — its general precepts ex- 
iwundod, its evidences expired, and its glorious principles of morality 
■explained ? What is there to prevent a work not sectarian upon the 
general evidences of Christianity/rom l>eing read and taught in the 
college* by its lay teachers?* — The f^odthn of Okmtiamty, 
pp. 105-109. 

But tho reality and even the possibility of a divine revelation 
is denied by many immigrant citizens of America. Denying that 
‘ general Cljristianity' which lies at the. fomidation of the Nortli 
American liopublie, tliey wish to axtuide its great source and 
iqgiu support, the Bible, from the publi(; schools. And what is 
the plea they put fortli for this end ? — Toleration, —the rights of 
conscience 1 We deny a God, and consequently belief in God 
must not be inculcated in the public schools. Observe that the 
plea is not put forth in connexion witli a system now about to 
be for the first time instituted, but in connexion with a system 
already in operation, a system deliberately established, a system 
I'cgnrded os of vital ii^porttmoe, and a sysUmi believed to produce 
most admirable efibets not merely in lavotirof Christianity, but of 
a wider toleration than any other state ever enjoyed in ancient or 
modern times. And the plea consequently requires this system 
to bo cut down so as to correspond to .tite requirements of infi- 
delity. In other words, in order to consult for the conscience of 
the unbeliever; you must emasculate your educational institu- 
tions; those iiistitutione which, not without reason, you hold to 
be the stnmgth, as they are Uie foundation, of your social system* 
This certainly is a bold demand, for it means nothing else than 
that you should infid elise your public education. And if you 
yield to the ple» of conscience m this requirement, why not 
yield, should it farther demand the direct inculcation of its own 
withering negations ? If tlie plea of cpifshieuce is good for such 
a htmishment of the Jlibie, .it is good for anything, |^et it be 
observed that the doniahd ihbugh negative in form is positive in 
import. It says, I will not tolerate your i;6ligion,1)ttt; you ou|;ht 
to tolerate my irreligion ; and tfiia though your nuntfeers should 
he as hundreds to one. DOuhtJess minoritiei^ have their 
3fet common piinciples of assoektiom must otherwise 

society k iittpossible, j;/ 
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You cannot teach the young religion, because you have 
none 7 Is it a hard thing, then, to say, give place, in this matter 
of i^ligion, to others with whom it is quite ns much an affair 
of conscience, that religion should be there, as it can be with 
you, that it should be ignored. Is it too much to expect tluit you 
should be prepared, on great social principles, to put up with a 
small evil for the sake of a greater good ? Your case is in nothing 
worse than the case of every thoughtful Christian, who, paying 
taxes to the State, often finds that he contributes to objects the 
character and tendency of wluch he disapproves. Meanwhile, 
your personal liberty, your freedom of speech, remain intact, and 
in the enjoyment of them you have full opportunity to convert 
your minority into a majority, by persuading your follow- citizens, 
if you can, to think as ill of the Bible and Christianity as you 
think. Such is your case; not, we opine, the hardest in the 
world. And very dilforent w’ould your position he 'wore those 
Bomanists to succeed i» their designs, to whom now, with a 
suicidal folly, you lend your best co-operation. If, however, the 
matter in dispute were reduced to its simplest exprelssion, the 
^ real question would he, whetlier it were right, and if riglit, 
whether it were possible, to found and build up a system of social 
government on a practical, if not also a speculative, atheism. 
This is what you in reality demand, and thif;%is what Christians 
must not be expected to attempt, until at least their consciences 
are coerced, and their voices are nullified. * 

We must, however, take leave to add, that under the plea of 
conscience tliere sometimes lurks many a solecism, and that (.>n 
these solecisms is erected many an unsuhstantial claim* Why, 
what is cons<uence ? Conscience denotes a man s moral sense. 
My conscience is my sense of right and wTong. Introduce, if 
you will, the highest of all sanctions, and then say, eonsoienee is 
my sense of duty as in the sight of God. Well, this is a vene- 
rable faculty. We would reverence it ourselves, and we would 
encourage others to pay it loyal respect. But, when you claim 
supremacy for t/o»r conscience, you may be forgetting not only 
that I too have a conscience, and that tlie rightaeof my conscience 
are as sacred as yours, but also that conscience may be ill- 
informed, misdirected, ^perverse. To make the clftiaas of an indi- 
vidual conscience partunount, is simply to deny those claims, 
since, as tliey vary in different persons, p6 does one claim nul- 
lifjr another. But if a man s consd^ce be simply his sense of 
^iy, then must conscience in every case partake of all the qua- 
lities of fallibility, and ought in oonsdehce to abjure every claim 
to restrain or coerce others. When, then, yon plead oonseiehco, 
you plead only your own moral sentiment,-— you plead merely 
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your own view, your own opinion, your own solemn and deli- 
Wfite judgment Consequently you plead notliing more than I 
plead ; we stand on equal terms, — ^iny ‘ yes ’ is morally as good 
ns your ‘ no ’ your ‘no,' is morally no better than my ‘ yes.’ It 
is true, that I may be wrong, and you may be right ; but it is 
equally true, that you iuay he wrong, and I may be right. Assert 
your opinion, I will assert mine. Let us also compare the two 
together in a brotlierly temper ; probably our conscience, of no 
avail to gain for eillier the mastery over the other, may aid to 
direct the feet of Loth into the way of truth. Conscience, power- 
less for dominioiyis excellent^for coimseL Coilscience is as it 
is used : if used by ambition, it is tyrannous and bloody; if it is 
used ill fraternal equity, it is instructive, strengthening, and tole- 
rant. (Jon science, when wise and sound, is the sap of society 
and the life of (Jl lurches ; conscience, when selfish, is moral and 
social disaster. We fully acquiesce in the Archbishop of Diihlin s 
words: ‘ >So long as false conscience, or an erroneous conscience, 

‘ is to ho found, the plea of conscience would (if allowed) tend to 
^ the subversion of the whole fabric of society. To refuse or 
‘ withliold, on i*eligioas grounds, tuw^hing to which a man had 
‘ no previously existing rigiit, is not persecution, hut merely the 
^ exercise of the riglit of the pei*son withholding to do what he 
Svill with his own.' Such is the deliberate judgment of Doctor 
Whately ; and where can a wiser, a firmer, or a more consistent 
friend of civil imd I'eligious bberty be found ? 

But infidelity, as we ha'y^^, intimated. Las in this struggle an 
ally. The Catliolic Church assails the outpost of the American 
l^rotestant (Jlmrch — the seliool. Intending, to use the language 
of one of her recent converts,^ ‘ to make the country Catholic,’ it 
begins by attempting to Eomanize the public education. ‘ No 
Bible, no religion in the schools !' is its war-cry. In the cry of 
‘No Bible!’ Popery is sincere. No Bible, or, if any, as little 
Bible as possible, is a leading maxim of its policy. What then ? 
Is the Protestiint (Jharch to surrender its Bible at demand ? As 
well surrender your purse to the lughwaynfan without an attempt 
to escape, or % struggle for victory. But the cry against the 
Bible is accQxnpanied by a cry against religion. Here there is 
no sincerity, but simply double-dealing. The real effort is in 
behalf of a religion, and the aim is, to substitute Jesuitism for 
Protestantism. Here, again, we say, resist, — by all means resist, 
pf Eomanism onee gets admission to your schools, yoiir religion 
is at an end ; the poison is in the heart, and will soon pervade 
the syetem. Surely on ^ch a point a second opinion can Jnurdly 
exist. The i*eal issue is — ^Protestantism or Eomanism? My 
* BrowaBon, ia bis Keview, janusiy, 1608* 
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religion or yours ? If Romanism tolerated other faiths, the issue 
would be difterentj and different then might your conduct be. 
But Romanism is essentially exclusive. We make the statenjient 
calmly and deliberately. In justification of the statement, we 
could, if our space allowed, adduce un^niable evidence. We 
speak from knowledge, —* we speak on the highest Catholic 
autliority, when *vve say that Romanism is exclusive, — that in its 
principles Romanism is exclusive,— that in iij:s practice Romanism 
is exclusive, — and that, exclusive in principle and in practice, 
Romanism must he, until it has renounced^ts pretension to 
infallibility, and to a monopoly of saving gra*. To affii*hi that 
Romanism is exclusive, is only to say, that it is consistent. 
Consistent Romanism has ever been, and is now, so far as cvei* 
it cun be. Being consistent, it iniist be exclusive, and being 
exedusive, it is, and must be, perst^ciiting. If it speak of tole- 
ration, it is toleration only for itself, and it is toleration with a 
view to the practice of intolej‘ance. If it demean itself quietly, 
and with apparent fairness, it is solely from^ motives of p(dicy ; 
and, should it thereby gain power, it will forthwith raise its head, 
and heighten its tone ; if once in the ascendant, it will assume 
its native arrogance, and can‘y its exclusiveness, if possible, to 
proscription and extermination. It is high time tfuit Protestants 
in general opened tbeir eyes to the real char^^ter and true aims 
of Rome. Let them be assured that Home nevm* means anytliing. 
but her own exclusive dominion. As witli her imperial pre- 
de(?essor, so with Jierself, — ^univers§l empire is the aim, to he 
retilized by fair means where they may avail, if not, to be realized 
by any means. 

I'he real question is this — Protestantism or Romanism iii the 
United States ? And the issue, wbichever gain tJie upper hand, 
whichever become supreme, will have no little to do in deter- 
mining the weightiest point ever entrui^jed to human adjudica- 
tion— namely, the Protestantism or the Romanism of the civilized 
world. We implore our fellow-believers on the other side tlie 
Atlantic to be firm-— fo be wholly and utterly unyielding. Great 
principles are not to be trifled with — great interests are not to be 
suiTcndered, at the demand of feasible speculatidns. We are 
friends of toleration— of toleratioii,| the widest compatible with 
toleratioa ; but with a suicidal tolerution we can have nothing to 
do. AVc are averse to the use of force, yet /we lock our . door 
ever}' night, and support a city police ; we hate force heartily, 
but even more heartily do we hate injustice. Therefore - wil- 
liaidfy do we pay a ihore than doubled income-tax in order to 
vriithstand tmd drive back the aggressive power of Russia. Ou 
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the same ground hate intolerance ; and consequently, if we 
tolerate liomanism, we must not be expected to encourage it. 

: Translate Komanism into its proper "equivalents ; those equiva- 
lents are exclusiveness, secrecy,* intolerance, the extermination of 
Protestantism, universal dominion. Can those who in their lieai-ts 
loathe all maclunations that have that tendency do aught to 
foster them ? An intolerant Church cannot be tolerated except 
within certain limits if toleration itself is not to be surrendered. 
Experience has sljpwn that to cede the largest liberties there, may 
be to destroy the most valued liberties elsewhere. 

Many American writers, naturally enough, are disposed to 
view the matter on the narrower grounds of constitutional law. 
What say tlie fuiulamentiil principles on which are built the 
States, and the union ol' die States, touching religion aud reli- 
gious education ? Let Mr. Colwell give the answer : — 

‘ We deny empliaticall}" that instraction in Christianity should be 
excluded from our public schools. Wc aver with confidence tliat th(irc 
is a peculiar proyjriety and necessity that the schools of a Christian 
people should l)e Christian schools. Wo have shown|by the highest 
atiiliority that Christianity is an element in the law oi the country ; 
that our civilization is Christian civilization ; that the morality W'hich 
is the basis of our legislation and of our whole social system is Chris- 
tian morality ; that the toleration wdiich we have established among 
ourselves, aud extend to all who come among us, is Christian tolera- 
tion ; that the oath or athnnation^’hich is the security for all olhcial 
faithfulness, from the highest office in the laud to the lowest, and the 
guarantee of trutlifuln(:*ss for all judicisd evidence, is an appeal to the 
Christian V God ; that the days of fasting mid prayer, and the days of 
thanksgiving which are from time to time appointed by our rulers, are 
acts of national homage to the God of Christians : that the chaplains 
ajipointed for our legislative bodies and for the ai*my and navy, and 
the (‘om}>ukory attendance of soUbers and sailors upon publio worship 
required by la w, are a national acknowledgment of God. With these 
facts in view, is it not-a monstrous act of national impiety to deny all 
this knowledge to the children in the public scho^s, and all the 
reasons for this national homage to Christianity ? 

‘ There has qevV been a more suicidal position taken by the most 
imwise of our politicians or statesmen, or tjie worst of our internal 
foes, than this exclusion of Cliristianity from public education. The 
worijt enemy of humanity could not have devised a doctrine more 
dangerous to our republican institutions^ It is fortunately too absurd, 
too monstrous, too unthankful, to take deep £hd lasting root in 
American soil. On a subject of such moment, frankness is, indeed, a 
positive Christian duty. It is not of American brigin ; it is the 1%^ 
doctrine of education for the United Statesj though not the Papal 
doctrine in Papal countries. Where Papal doctrine is complete of 
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greatly preponderates, tlie education of the cliildren is claimed ])y the 
Church as her prerogative, and she gives them a training strictly reli* 
gious, acc(3rding to the tenets*of the Papal Church.* — pp. 97 - 8 . 

• 

The simple truth is, that in the progress of her histoiT the 
United States has como to a great emergency. Feundod by Pro- 
testant Christians, on the ’widest basis compatible with the reten- 
tion of any religion at all, the Republic worked with ease and 
efficiency in religious matters until immigratioii had introduced 
a very large amount of two heterogeneous elements — ^infidelity 
and Jesuitism. With a view to these no provision was made by 
the great men who laid the foundation-stones of the noble edifice. 
Now, however, these new materials have to be dealt with. (>om- 
pai’ed with the first principles of the social state, they are found 
to he radically different and mortally adverse. They are, besides, 
powerful iind active ; not only are tliey powerful and active, they 
are also aggressive. Disregarded, therefore, they cannot be. 
What is to he done in relation to them ? Shall tlic Constitution 
be modified so as to admit them to a ^lutnership ? This is 
simply impossuile, because the old tuid the new^ are irreconcilably 
hostile. You might as consistently admit a burglar into your 
abode. Resisted they must be. Infidelity must be resisted ; 
Romanism must be resisted. This position 1 % its general tdia-., 
x*acter no one could deny. Even infidels and Romanists justify 
it by the opposition they show to Protestant Christians. The 
sole remaining question, then, relates to the measures to l)e 
taken. 

The formation of n great national paity, with a view to the 
attainment of a social and religious i)bjc;ct, is a very serious 
matter. We confess xve look on all such movements with fear ; 
we ti'emble to think of the power these organizations may attain ; 
we tremble more to think of the puq)Osps to which that power 
may be turned ; we would have associations -of the kind, if insti- 
tuted at ail, instituted only under tiw? pressure of absolute nooes- 
sity and w hen established in actual operatioh,^ they should be 
narrowly and even jealously watched. But if asked whether, in 
our opinion, the necessity in the case under consideration has 
come, we feel obliged to answer in the affirmative. The forma- 
tion of ‘ the iiinerican party' is justified by the redigious an^ 
social condition of the Union. Only by some metes of tlie sort 
pafli;, |})e religion of the land be preserved, and we qui te agree with 
$JI: IKat has been put forth as to the necessity of religion to a 
r^ublican, or indeed any desirable fonn of government. Of 
course the present possessors of social and religious power in the 
Stales cmnnot be expected to denude themselves of pow’er by an 
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act of their own free will. Of such treachery towai‘ds the great 
interests involved they are incapable. If assailed, they must 
resist. Assailed they are, and consequently their only course is 
resistance. But* if they are to resist effectually, they must be 
organized. Their assailant is organizetL their assailant is aggres- 
sive ; organized and aggressive, therefore, it is their duty to 
become. 

It will be seen tiiat our concurrence goes not beyond resistance. 
If ‘ the Know-nothings’ intend to curtail the liberties of theif 
fcllow-citizcus, we should he obliged to >Yithhold our assent. That 
’disapproval would he 'converted into active opposition did w^o 
think they would lay an embargo on immigration. Yet fears of 
the kind have been called forth by what they wTite. The motto, 
'America for the Americans,' looks as if in future none but 
natives of tlie soil were to be allowed access to the ballot-box. 
Suicidal as Avell as narrow would sucli a policy be. Not yet is 
the IJniiui peopled, not yet are its resources developed, not yet 
has tJie great political problem been worked out. Hitherto the 
States have held a dignified and enviable position, in that the|f 
have been the great asylum for the world during a period of poli- 
tical disintegration. In their actual constitution they resemblo 
one of those great cyclical changes which the earth in ancient 
days underwent. wJien old forms of organized and unorganized 
matter were broken up to become deposits and to form layers in 
a new series of things, under the quickening breath and watchful 
eye of Providence. Let the twlherents to scriptural truth take 
tlicir place on the side of Providence in the great ordinal change 
wliicli is ju’oceeding around them. As, if they could, they would 
not think of arresting the flow of their great rivers, which are, 
and for thousands of year's have been forming deltas at the points 
of their* confluence with the ocean, so let them not unwisely set 
their hmids to stay the wave of immigration which is urged west- 
w^ardly by a power before whose will their best eflbrts would prove 
very puny. The citizenship, indeed, which they have to bestow 
they are at liberty to bestow on their own terms ; yet if they 
make those unduly hard, they will he punished for their 
illibenrlity. The safety of their institutions is, we admit, a para- 
mount consideration. But why? Not because they are a 
human fabric, but because on the American continent they are 
the airongijpld of Christianity. ■Being; Clmstian, by Christian 
weapons only can they be defended. No other arms must bo 
used, no other aims can he admitted. Providence is at the pre- 
sent moment obviously mingling races and nations togethef, with 
a view to the formation of that grand spiritual unity in which, 
outward distinctions being lost, a result greatly above them all 
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will be realized. Take care lest your alleged Christian zeal be 
found opposed to real Christianity ; take care that your place be 
on the side of right. Could we only be confident tfiat tl^e better 
mind of the new party would be in the ascendant, we should 
eyen hail its formation a^an augury for good. While, however, 
we hint a misgiving, "^ve will avow our^hope, the rather because 
noble words and high promises have been uttered by its ex- 
pounders and advoca^s, Take, as an instance, the weighty and 
deeplf interesting utterances in the following extracts : — 

‘ Tlie refuge^ we offer to men of all the world from intolerance, oppres- 
sion, and persecution, for opinion’s sake, is offered under the irdluences 
of Christianity and according to its principles. We do not strike the 
Christian Hag when we thus open wide our doors to the world, an- 
nouncing that here is liberty of worship for all-— Christian toleration 
for all : we rather invite men to come beneath its folds and under its 
protection. We spread over all that Christian vesture which is with- 
out seam or line of division, the broad mantle of Christian charity. 
We ask only obedience to such laws as are necressary to the preserva- 
flonof such institutions — institutions which can only subsist and thrive 
under the Christiiui flag and on the broad ground of Christian chaiity. 

‘ Christianity asks no aid, and will receive none, from the States to 
enforce its principles or its worship. Its only power is tnoral, not 
physical. It seeks to goveni men by tbe intrinsif;^ excellence of its 
precepts, and by presenting to them the moral and religious claims of 
the Creator upon all His creatures. It seeks the extension of Christian 
civilization and the amelioration of human condition, the amenchnent 
of kigislation and the wholesome reform of our social institutions, for 
the good of man as well as for the glory of God; but it expects to 
icoomplish this good only by its moral and enlightening inHuence 
npiu the minds and consciences of Christian men and those who lend 
themselve,s to Christian influences. 

* Christianity enjoys advantages here never before accorded to it by 
accident or by power. It wields no temporal power to make it feared ; 
it wants no aid but that fixim its own friends. It enjoys* for its 
generous toleration the heartfelt resj>ect of all the intelligent and 
ardent friends of humanity. It only needs that ^ the faults of its 
friends should be separated from the purity of its raquirements ; or 
that its friends should illustrate the purity of its ’doctrines by the 
purity of their lives, to give it a higher moral power and greater 
influence for good than in any position it lias heret<^re occupied. 

*The Christians of the United States have received from their 
fathm the most important trust em committed to#man. The 
pohti^ijd, institutions of this oountp^, springing from Christian liberality, 
civilization and inteUigence, designed solely to promote 
hmi^ well-being, are placed in their hands as implements to be 
employed for human welfare. They cont^nn>’ powers safe only in the 
hands of those who are under (^ristian iimuenoes-r-powers fluught In 
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t^eir proper or improper exercip, with more of good or evil for the 
human family, than were ever before entrusted to Cliristion hands.’ — 
The Position of Christianity^ pp. 68-9, 

< Hereafter the triumphs of Christianity should not be found or 
looked l*or in great hierarchies or powerful ecclesiastical establishments, 
in ^and cathedrals, in costly churches, in expensive and splendid 
rituals, in church blazonry, or even in denominational vastness. Let 
us rather look for these triumphs, though ^he lines of diifermg 
opinions tnay never be obliterated, in the unit" efforts of Christians 
rising above their differences, and acting upon the common ground of 
their agreement, for the common good of the whole human family. 
When Christianity takes this aspect, and begins to work in this 
channel, the whole world will soon begin to admire ; and all men will 
hasten to worship and adore Him who is the author of such a system. 
Let us rather, hereafter, look for proofs of this spread of genuine 
Christianity, not to tall steeples and imposing architectural structures, 
but t6 the visible workings of sanctifie<l human affections ; which, 
being won over to Christ, are being exerted in every practical direc- 
tion, lor the earthly an<l the heavenly interests of all that htunan 
fiimily for which (vhrist siift'ered. Let us look for it in a system of 
religioTW training for the young, the Sunday schools and the public 
schools, which shall transcend all denominational limits as 1‘ar as it 
surpasses all (lenoraiimtional power; let us look to see the visible 
inlhicnces of Christianity in evciy government, where Christians can 
texeroise a direct or indirect control ; let us hope that these influences 
sliall he 80 visible that they eaniiot be mist^en in the legislation 
and in the social institutions of every Christiiui nation. Let us look 
to see the amelioration t>f human condition spreading so extensively 
witli the love and light of the Gospel, that men may feel the >varmtli 
ol' Christian love in their bodies, while its light penetrates their souls. 
When #iristianity has made this progress towards her perfect work, 
the rich will realize more clearly that they are stewards of Christ ; 
the men of intellectual power and scientific acquisition wdll realize 
better that they are responsilde for these talents ; the masses will bo 
content, under such a system, to eat their bread in the sweat of their 
brows : the poor will feel assured that they are the chosen objects of 
Cliristian care, and tlie whole community will feel that one of the 
most pressing duties which rests upon them is to make sure that the 
labourer is not o»ly hired, but that ho receives a full reward of Ms 
labour. * 

‘ All this, and far more, is within the scope of Christian love, acting 
under, and within the political institutions of the United States, AU 
this nighty machinery of free government is but a combinatibn of so 
many implements for the promotaon of human welfare, placed under 
Christian inlluenofts, if not actually in Christian hands. The Christian 
men of this country may recoil and shrink from this responsibility, as 
unhappily they have been doing; but so long as they occupy their 
present position, they cannot escape them, It devolves upon them 
emphatkqlly to maiiitain and improve o# constitutions, our laws, our 
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social institutions ; to sustain our great principles of Christian tolera- 
tion and political compromise ; to rectify and perfect our representative 
system ; to purge and purify our elcctioius, to banish corruption and 
ignorance from our legislative bodies, and fill them with wiser, 
honester, and more patriotic men ; to diffuse industry, and secure its 
reward; to make Christian provision for the poor; and, linally, to 
devise aaid carry out tliat constantly-improving system of eduoatbn by 
Sunday schools and j^lic schools for the whole mass of our youth, 
whick will fit them foRhe increamg r«sj)on8ibilitic8 of those who are 
hereafter to determine the policy, and wield the destinies of our con- 
stellation of republics .’ — Positim of Chrutiamty, pp. 133-5. 

There is one view of this subject which, though unnoticed in 
the appeals of ‘ the Know-nothings,’ is too important to he kept 
back. The population of the United Blales is at the bottom 
Anglo-Saxon. The immigrant population is mainly Celtic. The 
two races have hitherto been hostile the one to the other. The 
Celtic wave of population, which first came from Asia, acrosvs 
Europe westward ly, until it reaelujd and covered tluj Britisli Isles, 
was partly overflowed and pjartly driven out by tlie 1’eutoiuc 
wave, which advanced at a later period from tlio vsame quarter, 
and held the vsnme direction. At pivsent the rovtirse operation is 
taking place, fur the Aiiglo-hiuxon blood having found an asylum 
on the Americam contincut, is subject to Oeltib inoculation, and 
is threatened w'ith Celtic predoimnane(3. Viewed in this light, the' 
immigration has little to recommend it to native Americans. 
They, as descended from English ancestors, are capable of local 
government and self-government. Timy are tberei()rc fit for civil 
liberty. For the same reason, they hold a religion in wdmdi the 
intellect lias an influence no less than the heart. But the Celt is 
alike superstitious and revolutionary. Little under the sway of 
reason, Ida religion is a seiiljm»m.t or a passion. McJ'curial and 
explosive in his nature, he is incapjfble equally of self-coutrol and 
obedience. Yet his are the very qualities which find free scoj>e 
and boimdless impulse in a new connUy, which, like the States, 
offervS not only open, but wdde fields to enterprise, and has not 
yet had time to acquire tlie restraining and qualifying influence of 
ancestral repute, established prescription, and hallowed 'associa- 
tions. Celtism in America, therefore, will be doubly Celtic ; 
while the veiy causes which conduce to its exaggeration subdue 
and lessem tlie best virtues of Baxonism. Not without reason, 
then, may a Bnxon people, sincerMy attached to their own insti- 
tutioiitS, look with alarm on the rapid and sudden development of 
As a to(nt protest against the grow^th of this alien 
the formation of tin) American patty may be hailed by the 
tw &^nds of rational l^rty and steady progress. Nor can 
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wc conceal the feeling that this efibrt on the part of the Saxon 
blood is the result of that latent force and secret hostility by 
which Providence has hitherto for the most x^art kept races dis- 
tinct wjjiich have been destined to work separate works and act 
diiftsrent parts in the grated drama of human existence. At the 
same time it must be said that the era of sunderance and diversity 
seems* drawing to an end. By the EasUgn war tlie Sclavonic 
race is being Vo some extent jingled wit^ me races of the, West. 
Even the unity of the Hebrew race, which has withstood the 
collisions of more than two thousand years, seems to he under- 
going at least eKternal decomposition. And the vast missionary 
ox)erations of our time are bringing into union bloods the most 
distinct in origin and the most diverse in kind. A new era of 
human affairs accordingly would stem to bo at hand. But the 
Christijin who would wait and watch effectually at this great 
crisis must be influenced and possessed by the right spirit. 
Whut is that spirit ? A sx>irit not of unfounded jealousy nor 
undue alarm ; ecxually not of laxity of principle and unmanly 
desertion of the post of duty, but of high integrity, calm self- 
jiossession, immovable detennination, and generous self^aerifice, 
as well as fratenial love and universal good-will. 

We have attempted to review this subject in an impartial sjiirit. 
The existence of the Know-nothing ptirty dapotes great evils and 
marks a social crisis. Old x^t^rties are crumbling to x>ieces. 
Being in ii state of decomposition, they are powerless in the pre- 
sence oi‘ a menacing adversary, whose meditated blow is no half 
measure. If that hlow^ is to he warded off, a new i>arty must bo 
formed*; the weapon raised must be turned aside. In this fact 
‘ the Ainei’ican party’ has a solid ground of justification. But 
an organization so formidahle as it is likely to be, must, if it is to 
lead to good, have its objects well defined, bo cemtrolied in its 
measures by a large, a liberal, and a wise spirit., not failing to 
restrict its operations witliin the narrowest sxiace comxiatible with 
sell- defence, and the security of the institutions for whose pro- 
tection it is originated. 

But while w^e ore writing, the Know-nothings are acting ; what 
a short time since* was a theory has already grown into a social 
power. The first use intended to be made of this jff)wer is to 
determine the election of the next PresMent. On the 4th of 
March, 1857, at the Capitol of Washington, Know-^othingism 
will assert its claim to the clmir of state. It seems confident 
of success. On the whole, we rejoie«*in the fact; we will 
cherish hope that the great social and religious interests which 
are at stake will be sustaiaxed and served by a fairness, a serious- 
ness, and a decision that shall felt to be the oply proper 
appliances in such a cause. • 
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Aet. III. — (1.) The Life of Thomas Young, M.l)., c^e., and 

One of the Eight Foreign Agsociatef* of the National Institute of 
France. By Okoege Peacock, D.D., F.li.S., Dean of Ely, &c. 
London : John Murray. 1855. 

(2.) Mi^cMlanemis Worh^pf the late Tf^pmas Young, M'.I). 

Vois. I. and II., including bis ‘ Scientiiic Memoirs,’ &e. Edited 
by (lEOEGE Peacock, D.D., &c.; and Vol. Ill, 

'.iH- 

We shall not, ijerhaps, greatly impugn the general knowledge of 
some of our readers if we suppose them to inquire, — Pray, who 
was Doctor Thomas Young ? We wish they could glance at tlio 
portrait wliich greets us on opening the Dean of Ely's Memoir. 
Flattered, as it doubtless js, — for the original painting came irom 
the courtly brush of Lawnence, — it exhibits a line, open, smiling 
countenance, where pow'er and sweetness, intelligence and auua- 
bility, appear to he blended in such beautiilil proportions, that 
those who look will assuredly feel inclined to love, and those who 
know nothing of the indiA’idual will be glad to learn something 
of liis achievements. Tlien, if tliey could turn from this frontis- 
piece to what we v^y call his monumental iail-piece in West- , 
minster Abbey, they would learn, that though he died at the ago 
of fifty-six, he was a man ‘ alike eminent in almost every depiut- 
^ mcnt of humau learning .... who bringing an equal mastery 
‘ to the most abstruse investigations of letters tind of science, first 
‘ established the imdulatory theory of light, and first pedetrated 
‘ the obscurity wliicli had veiled for ages the hieroglyphics of 
‘Egj'ft.’ 

Tins is splendid praise ; hut though sepulchral tablets are pii- 
vilegod to lie, and though most of them abuse tlmt prerogative 
extravagantly, Wfe cannot charge the marble with deliberate false- 
hood in the case of Thomas Young; A little qualification may ^ 
he required, hut not much. Arago has stated, fcliat his works 
resemble the Transactions of a number of separate Academies, 
rather than the productions of a single ftiind. Humboldt 
observes, ♦that there is scarcely a branch of Iiuman intelligence 
wdiicli he did not cultivate with success, and that in every diroc^ 
lion his lxa(!k was marked by discoveries, .How, then, does it 
happen that so little should be known respecting a who 

had Em*ke fqr his and admirer, Porson and Burney for 

his coirespondents^ about Greek, Arago and Fresnel for his expo-' ^ 
sitors in optical science, and Champollion for his’ rival in liiero- 
glyphical ipre ? 
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Certain good reasons may be readily assigned. In the first 
place. Young’s intellect was pitched upon a lofty and elab()rai(3 
key. It materially delighted in what was scholarly and abstruse. 
The very amusements of his leisure might have passed for the 
toils of other men's lives. Most of the studies in which he dis- 
tinguisiied himself lay remote from the beaten track of inquiry, 
and, comparatively speaking, but few had the disposition to 
follow him up along the difficult paths which led to the arcana 
of optics, or across the vague and shifting sands of Egy])tian 
researcli. A single glance at the contents of one of the volumes 
of his Mucellaiieous Works will be enough to scare some of the 
most courteousn’oadevs ; and it is not impossible that others may 
feel disposed to sympathize with the criminal who was sentenced 
to rend (ruicciardini’s History, hut chose to go to the galleys rather 
than take out his punishment in literary labour. In volume two, 
for instance, wo have ' Computations on the FJlbct of Terrestrial 
Kefmetion a memoir on the ‘ Actual Condition of the Atmo- 
sphere jvn ‘ Investigation of the Properties of the Geodetic 
Curve a ‘ Theory of Tides papers on the ‘ Structure of 
Bridges on the ‘ B<]uilihnum and Strength of Elastic Sub- 
stances on * C(>vored Ways;’ on the ‘Application of the Doctrine 
of Chances witli riifiny others of the like appalling complexion. 
Indeed, Voiing’s mind was of so erudite a tendency, that wJien a 
^vat bursts in a brewery, he honours the catastrophe by making 
it the text of a prohmnd mathematical discourse on the ‘ Pressure 
sustained by the Fixed Supports of Flexible Subshinces.' 

In the next place, it must be admitted that he was not always 
a perspicuous or attractive writer. His language, though correct, 
was sometimes I'ar from comprehensible. His reasonings were 
often elliptical and abrupt. He presumed too much upon the 
knowlcdj^ of those around him, and as an inevitable .consequence, 
was considered obscure. Hence it happens too frequently in the 
case of Young's compositions, as his biographer remarks in 
regard to a particular memoir, that though often ‘referred to, 
they are rarely read.’ On " one occasion, having prepared a 
Beport, at the Request of the Lords of the Admiraltjii respecting 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Eohert) Sepping’s proposed improvements in 
ship-building, by the introduction of diagohtil btnims, their Lord- 
shij^s appear to have been quite overpowered by his erudition ; 
for be received air intimation, that though his paper was ‘much 
esteemed by them; it wfts too learned.* A tutor, who^ was ac- 
quainted with him whilst at Cambridge, ^hserves, that ho‘ was 
worse calcul^ed than any man he ever^Biew’ for the commu- 
nicalion of knowledge; for, on asking him to answer aii objection 
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to Huygliens's theory of light, which ho was then adopting, he 
attempted to explain liimself in vain. 

A third reason may he alleged. Young was a physician. He 
was well aware of the prejudice which presumes a man to he unfit 
for professional duties if any portion of his attention is given to 
learned or scientific pursuits. Whatever value there may he in 
this opinion, it is not a little suquising that the public should 
frequently permit im individual to expend the same amount of 
time in frivolous, or even disorderly, emplojmaeuts, and yet 
honour him with their smiles and patronage. Young might, 
perhaps, have addicted himself ardently to dining and dancing ; 
lie miglit have become a first-rate shot* or kept a first-rate stud ; 
he might have taken to gaming, or declared himself a man of 
honour, and fought duels occasionally; hut it is possible he 
miglit still have retained the confidence of gouty gentlemen or 
hypochondriacal ladies, who would have dismissed him in horror 
had they known he was dabbling in the black art of writing 
Greek, or devoting his leisure to the construction of a new 
theory of light. To this prejudice, however, he sacrificed no 
inconsiderable portion of his fame. A man ‘ eminent in almost 
©very deptirtment of human learning,' was content to hide a great 
portion of his light under a mere medical bushel. He had, if wo 
may so speak, to make his discoveries on the ^y. He generally 
travelled Incognito when ho ventured upon an excursion in the, 
domain of science. His productions were mostly anonymous. 
In the various journals and Transac^tions to which he commu- 
nicated, he endeavoured to elude curiosity by assuming ccitairi 
inexpressive letters of the alphabet, and changing them, as an 
absconding culprit changes his gorh, to escape detection. Even 
his conjectural translation of ^e Rosetta inscription, to secure 
the honour of which most men would have paid a iarg#sum, was 
oftered to the world witltoiit the mention of bis name. It was 
not, indeed, uptil he reached his jubilee yew, and had left 
himself hut a few more summers to enjoy, that he threw off his 
mask completely, and ventured to peril his status as a. physician 
for the sal^ of his character as a philosopher. No one who had 
seen Young skulking about in the fields of knowledge, and 
running to cover like a ^ghtened hare if a footstep approached, 
hut must have regretted the scruples winch induced a man who 
seemed to cwmprise several academies in his own person, to dally 
with science as if it were sin, and to distrust the exercise of 
talents meant for mm^ind, whenever tliey overstepped the xiamw 
Uipts of his medicalllPdk. 

It is interesting also to notice, tlmt even after nis tho 

V 
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same adverse fortune appears to have prevented the due cele- 
bration of his memory. He has had to tarry long* for Dean 
Peacock. If it were the practice for illustrious ghosts to wander 
to and fro on the hanks of the Styx till proper biographical rites 
were performed, as it was the fashion for Pagan manes, till their 
obsequies were completetl, the shade of poor Young must have 
paced the banks of the hateful stteam for many a weary mo:6th. 
It is more than twenty years ago since Dr. Peacock undertook to 
prepare a memoir; hut collegiate duties at one time, and ill 
heoltli at another, combined to frustrate thi.s laudable resolve. 
The scheme was abandoned, doubtless to tlie great chagrin of 
the cminetit gliost. About four years since, however, it was 
determined to piihlish his misccdlaneous works, Avith explanatory 
notes, and illustrations from his correspondence; hut here, again, 
it seemed as if misfortune had marked Young’s memory for its 
own. A fire sprang out in the warehouse where the first impres- 
sion was lodged, and the greatest portion was reduced to ashes. 
The original idea wts subsequently revived. The Bean of Ely 
happily consented to write the memoir; and, spite of all dif- 
ficulties, that task has been as happily performed. Aided by 
Mr. lAUt(;h in the hieroglyphical depai'Cment, and availing himself 
of numerous letters from Arago, Fresnel, Humboldt, and other 
distingi^ished men, besides a series of confidential eommuni- 
- cations frrim Dr. Young to Mr. Hudson Gurney, he has been 
enabled to produce as compact, and yet comprehensive, a life as 
could hav# been desired. Without infusing any colouring into 
his work, or cultivating anything like popularity of style, he has 
given U an elegant and academic air, which is by no means 
unsuited to the character of the individual whom it is designed 
to commemorate. The troubled spirit of Thomas Young need tra- 
verse tile banks of the glooihy Styx no more. In Dr. Peacock 
he has fcuind an accomplished biograplier; one fully fitted by 
his eminent attainments to grapple with the suhjects which such 
a task involves, and not less fitted his judicious appreciation of 
the illustrious deceased to assert those rights of conquest and of 
discovery which have been so severely canvassed and so often 
denied. 

It must he confessed that tlmre is ifttle to interest in**'^oung's 
Mstory, if dashing incidents are expected, or curious traits of 
character are demanded. He had no grotesque virtues to puzzle 
the thoughtful, ho flagrant infirmities to gratify the malicious. 
His course was not decorated with any rnguresyie misfortunes, 
nor was his |oai^6y through the world siPmiized by any of those 
" roadside camnh^es, romantic ©ncountera with ^adversity, which 
convert existence into a running fight, and render it so charming 
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to readers, but so painful to the performers. Upon the whole, 
his path was tolerably easy and propitious; and though it ex- 
hibits none of the outward attractiveness which belongs to the 
career of hapless genius or of imposing rascality, yet there lies 
a deep interest in his life for all who love to watch the progress 
of mental development or to bend over the cradle of great dis- 
coveries. * 

He was bom Juno 13th, 1773. His parents, who resided at 
Milverton, in Somersetslure, belonged to the Society of Friends, 
and trained their ten children in its tenets, doubtless lioping that 
they would continue steadfast in the faith of George Fox to the 
end of their days. Thomas, the eldest of the fioch, exhibited no 
decided symptoms of apostasy until he went to study medicine at 
Edinburgh ; but there, as we shall afterwards notice, he deserted 
the paternal community, and eventually strolled into some, other 
compartment of the Church Universal. Quakerism, lujwever, 
had left some of its healthiest impressions ou his mind ; and to 
its early influences might perhaps be ascribed much of the sim- 
plicity and manliness of character he afterwards^ exhibited. It 
fostered the conscientiousness which led him, on one occasion, t«> 
decline a larger salary than he thought he deserved, and it stimu- 
lated the energy wdiich enabled him to master some of the most 
varied kinds of knowledge and to decipher ^anoiiumenjts tlnit 
baffled all the savants in Christendom. 

From the flrst dfiwn of intelligence the love of learning appears 
to have characterized the, boy. At two years of age %e tells us 
ho could read with considerable fluency. Before he was four lie 
had travelled through the Bible twice. At six he had coujinitted 
the whole of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village to memory, not, he it 
remarked, by way of taskwork, for there are parents and pro- 
ct^ptors who contrive to disgust their young r-harges with the 
gems of literatiu-e by administering them in a punitive form, and 
compelling boys to learn an o(]^ of Gray or an essay of Pope as 
they w'ould set a rogue to pick oakum or practise at the ti‘ead- 
mlll. If tiiere be any particular merit in tliis early eflort of 
memory, it is 2 )erhaps worthy of notice that his gr^^rdfathcr refet's 
to a still more juvenile period, for, in a quarto edition of that 
pensive poem still in existence, the good old gentleman lovingly 
chronicles the fact that, with the exception of "a word or two, the 
contents were repeated to him by Thomas, ‘ before the ago of 
five! , , 

boy's schooling was somewhat desultory* But he went to 
woyk Vith an energy ot character and an origi|xality of insight 
which, in a measure, rendered him independent of his proceptoiB. 
Tims, wrliilst his master was professing to conduct him through 
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Walkingbame's Arithmetic at the usual routine pace, the pupil 
bolted ahoad of the pedagogue and reached the last rules — that 
goal 80 grateful to schoolboys — ^^long before the other imagined 
thatiialf the journey was aceomplishe^. In addition to the pro- 
scriptive Latin ami Greek, he soon acquired Some French and 
Italian, studied IJebrew with diligence, read through a Pe:(;sian 
gramrnat, became ‘ enamoured of Oriental literature/ and pored 
with rapture over the Lords Prayer in upvturds of a hundred 
languages which was lent him hy a philological friend. On one 
occasion, having amassed a little fortune of fifteen shillings, he 
expended five shillings in the purchase of a Hebrew Bible, and 
the remainder upon Greek and Latin works. He wrote letters to 
a schoolfellow and kept a journal in the latter tongue. He prac- 
tised Greek composition assiduously. He inacle extensive com- 
jiientaries upon favourite authors. In a copy-book still pre- 
served, extracts frcmi the Bible in not less than thirteen languages 
are transcribed. But the most striking proof of his proficiency 
appears in the fact that he was appointed classical tutor of a 
youth of fourt43|^n — Hudson Ciurney, the grandson of Mr. David 
Barclay, ofYoungsbury — when he himself was little more than 
fourteen. } 

Prematurely advanced as he was in the department of }dijlo- 
logy, he had not neglected the sciences from which some of his 
laurels were to be W'on. In his childhood/at the house of 
a neighbour, he irtet with a huge dictionary of arts and science, 
wliich glittered like a Golconda of learning in the eyes of the 
inquisitive boy. Later on his zeal was whetted by contact with 
a philo^)phioal usher who constructed telescopes and electrictil 
machines ; and by intercourse with a meteorological saddler who 
kept watch over the 'weather, and published a journal of the 
results in the P/uteopfeica? Transactions for 17H4:. One study 
led to another, and the youth migM be seen at one moment at- 
tempting to fashion a microscope, m another experiihenting upon 
some cliemicfil point; now measuring the heights in Uie neighr 
bourhood by means of a borrowed quadrant; and then iferning au 
inanner of ingenious figures at his lathe ; this day immersing 
^iiimsclf deeply in the mysteries of fluxions/ and the next \rander- 
ing through the ooiin try, botaniking in the hedges, and gathering 
materials to form a oolleotioii of floral ioiimnnes. 

His studies, it will be seen, were siifficientiy discursive ; but 
by making it a rule to push every subject to some conclusion lie 
contrived to gitie a to his knowledge more 
astonishing than ,^0 vo^tnOss^f its e:ktefit DM 
who, it is well hated to hook throngl^ ^Tofihg , 

toiled at m author until he bed seen the last' Of Mm ; %d 'when 

NO^XLIil. G * 
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the work was closed, you might he sure that so far as he was 
coBcemed little was left hut the simple rind. It was his practice 
also to write an account of the productions he read, accompanied 
in many cases by copioi^ extracts — two bulky MS. volumes, 
entitled Studia Q'uotidiand, remaining to attest the carefulness 
of Ms labours between the years 1789 and 1^)4. And when it 
is considered that he possessed a memory of singular tenacity, 
it will not he surprising that one gifted with such indomitable 
industry should become a prodigy in letters long before he became 
a man in legal years. 

Occupied in these studies and witli the duties of his tutorship 
at Youngsbur}^ ho spent the interval between 1787 and 1792. 
The first incident w'hich seems to hR\ e brought him into Notice 
was a transition, or rather a paraphrase, in Greek, of AVolsey s 
Farewell to Cromwell, from the text of Shakespeare. Young 
possessed remarkable mechanical dexterity in ^he use of his quill. 
He wrote * copper-plate’ Greek ; tind if he had lived at Athens 
in ancient days he might have earned a handsome livelihood by 
teaching its cacographers the art of pen (or rather titylo-) nianship, 
provided he had exliibited specimens of writing, showing liow in. 
the course of six lessons Lysander had ^advanced to a state of 
wonderful perfection; and how in less than that numlwr Menippns 
had risen far above his primitive potliooks^^ A copy of this 
exercise, engrossed on vellum, was forwarded to his unclo^llr. ' 
Brocklesby, a London physician, who loved good dinners and 
kept good company, hut who is still more fuvourahly known from 
his offering Johnson an annuity to carry him to a wanner climate 
when his health w'as impaired, and from his giving Ldmund 
Burke a legacy of lOOOf. in his lifetime instead of leaving the 
statesman to wait till the testator’s decease. lUockleshy sinewed 
the performance to Burke. Burke was delighted, and exhibited 
it in turn to . divers men of ^is acquaintance who w^ere prodi- 
giously deep in the Middle Voice. He took a ' great fancy’ to 
^e young Hellenist, promised his ' best advi(;e,’ and reconanended 
that Xhofhas should be reared in such a way as to ‘ emulate a 
Bacon or a Newton in tlje maturity and fulness of time,’ for adds 
Dr. Brocklesby, ‘ he thinks it worth while for a comprehensive 
^mind be djsregardful of any pecuniary emoluments of a pro- 

* fession, if you cm but he satisfied with a small com|>eteuce, and 
*l39el your mind prone to and satisfied with enlarged and useful 

* simulations,’ Happy perhaps would it have been for the world 
if aToung could have act^ whoily upon this advice, and happier 
still if iadiyiduals qualified to mtite Bacons and Newtons could, 
when cjaught — ^for the difficulty lies iii unearthing them, other- 
wise Cuply^k’s ^ royal souls' and other peoples 'coming men’ 
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would doubtless have been installed in "authority long ago — be 
lodged in fi sort of modem Prytaneeum, and maintained at tlie 
national expense. • 

This Greek achievement led to Youngs introduction, whilst 
visiting Loudon, to Person, Br. Charles Burney, Sir Ge|prge 
.Baker, and other lovers of that magnificent language. At the 
same time he formed the acquaintance of Keynolds, Windham, 
Dr. Vincent, and many other eminent individuals. But it was 
plain that Greek verses would not purchase roast beef. It 
became necessary to select some profession, and Young fixed 
upon i)hysic. In taking this step, he was probably determined 
by tb# wishes of bis uncle, ‘whose liberality he enjoyed, and 
whose intimacy with so many distinguisbod persons might prove 
of considerable service to n dehiHant practitioner. Accordipgly, 
ill 175)2, he commenced his medical studies in the metropolis 
with all the ardour of a man who bore clown upon a subject as 
an old knight would charge a band of foemen worthy of his 
stCMd. He did not, however, renounce his philosophical pursuits, 
but at the early’ age of twenty, produced a scientific essay, whicdi 
was deemed so meritorious, that it vras read liefore the iloyal 
Society, and inserted, with, due lionours, in their Transactions 
for i7i.)3. ^ 

. It was upon a question of vision. The eye can adapt itself 
within oertidn limits to distant as well as to proximate objects. 
Looking at a remote star it assumes a statd wdiieh must be 
altered when its attention is brought back to the lamp-post 
against which you have struck. By what process is this change 
oilectod ? IV^ople cannot draw out their eyes from their orbits, 
and pack them up again, as in a perspective glass, if a focal 
alteration is required. Youngs curiosity was attracted, as Dr. 
Pembert on’s had been before him, by the fibres of the crystalline 
lens. No sufficient use having hefei assigned them in the visual 
economy, it was thought that, by treating them as muscles, they 
might be entrusted w ith the important duty of flattening the leni 
at one time, or jsonvexing it at auoUier, so as to vary the focus 
of the rays, and tlms enable the owner of the oi’gan to deal dis* 
tinctly with objects whether vicinal or remote. This explanation 
appeared vei*y plausible. The memoir excited attention, and in 
consequence Young was elected a Pelfbw of the Society in the 
following year. Subsequent researches on the part of Home 
and Ilamsden unsettled the conclusions he had deduced, and the 
author, for a while, at least, recanted liis opinions, though be 
afterwards resumed them in full force. Such fiiuctuations of 
sentiment’ need occasion no surprise^ when it is considered that 
at least some half-dozen theories have been proposed, tfnd that 

Q 2 • 
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to the present hour the precise nature of this delicate process 
has not been satisfactorily ascertained. 

Out of the eSsay a smart little /mca« arose. Bcai'cely had it 
appeared, when the celebrated John Hunter came forward to 
cl#u the hypothesis as his own. Those fibres in a measure 
belonged to him. It was he who Ixad first detected their muscular 
character. Young had,, therefore, been poaching in his preserves. 
With a view of establishing his rights of discovery, lie sought 
permission of the President of the Royal B^pciety to make the 
crystalline lens the subject of tjje Orooniun lecture for the follow- 
ing year ; hut before the time arrived, poor Hunter’s oAvn eye 
had ceased to play, and his heart had failed him in the fKcite- 
ment of a dispute %r Jess philosophical than the one to whidi 
we now advert. Unfortunately it was insinuated that Young had 
been made acquainted with the opinion of the great anatomist 
some two years previously, at a climier-purty given by Sir J. 
Reynolds, and was now palming it off as his own. This svas an 
imputation he could not passively endure. lie wrote to each of 
the guests on that occasion, begging them to say wdiether the 
qi^stion- had ever been discussed. None of them could recollect. 
Not even Jemmy Bosw^ell, wdio was one of the party, and whose 
fame as a social reporter — one w^ho picked ^ip thp very crumbs 
of conversation — could recall the crystalline lens. Still more tnu 
the purpose. Sir Charles Blagden, who was stated to have been, 
the channel throtigh wdiich Hunter’s view's were conveyed, and 
who was supposed to have originated the rumour to Young’s 
discredit, could not be certain that he had ever made the pre- 
sumed communication at all. 'JfJiis, of course, settled the question 
at once. Trivial as tl)e circumstances may appear, they cost the 
essayist considerable anxiety, and "might, but for his resolute 
defence, have blotted his escutcheon at the very commencement 
of his scientific career. His extreme youth probably ^nvitod a 
severe scrutiny of his preten.rions ; and it was all- important for 
liim that his first appearance in the arena of science slkhild bo 
made in the character of an honest explorer, and not of a 
treaclierous purloiner of other men’s opinions. 

In 1794^ the Duke of Richmond offered him the post of 
private secretary, The^ circumstances wdiich rendered 

tliis proposal peculiarly attractive to a mere stripling. In the 
first place it came from a real live Buk|. In the next, his Grace 
was a lover of science, being then engaged in tlie great Trigonb- 
metrical vsun’cy, and Young would Mye a laboratory, a libmry, 
and plenty of philosophical apparatus at his disposal. Then the 
intended patron was’Master-#eneral of the Ordnance, and might, 
after a t^liile, procure him some lucrative appointment. Further, 
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tlie duke was quite charmed wii£h Young, whom he Ixad met 
some time before, his Grace |>rote8ting that he had never seen a 
more pleasing amf engaging youth. But Young s regard for the 
Society of Friends compelled him to. decline the honour of sipping 
ducal wines, talking trigonometry with a peer, and chatting 
familiarly with an unquestionable duchess. He was not ashnrtled 
to allege the true reason, and as his attachment to the paternal 
community must have been waning at this very period, we cannot 
but honour the integrity of feeling which induced him to make 
this remnant of a&3ction the motive for rejecting ‘ the most 
fjivourablo and flattering introdilction to public life ’ he himself 
could have desired. 

At Edinburgh, however, where he w^ent in. the winter to attend 
the medical lectures, he found it necessary to settle the question 
of Quakerism for the future. Before long divers overt acts of 
apostasy were committed. If George Fox could have revisited 
the earth, what must have been his grief ns ho passed by Young's 
apartments, to hear the sounds of a flute, and to learn' that a 
scion of his Society was actually performing on that' pr6fane 
instnimcnt? Worse still, could the afflicted ghost have believed 
his eyes wlicn lie saw the youth indulging in carnal capers, ind 
practising foolish reels and raiimets ? But worst of all, was it 
possible that Thomas Young had lieen at the playhouse, and 
•clapped his hands in approval, wdiilst Barah Siddons was mimick- 
ing the woman Lady Randolph, or that other vilq female called 
Lady Macbeth? Alas! it was too true! The die, as Young 
stiid, was now cast ! Many a jest was cracked upon this change 
by his •cjollege companions, and many a remonstrance was 
uttered by members of his deserted community. But sooner or 
later the youth's strong relish for the gaieties of life and the 
pleasures of good society would have made it difficult for him 
to continue wholly within the pale of his persun.sion. He carried 
this feelihg to a greater extent than his pursuits might dispose 
us to expect. His love of accomplishments seemed almost in- 
compatible with an intellect so philosophical and profound. "We 
do not, however, ascribe this to any spirit of frivolity, hut to a 
passion for conqueaing anything which appeared to he of value 
in the eyes of mankind ; and hencq, though his friends told him 
that he had no ear for music, and «ould never make a good 
dancer, this only induced him to toil the more assiduously, and 
to seek compensation in hwfd labour for the facilities which 
nafure denied. ^ 

After a short soj ourn at Edinburgh, Young left England for 
tRe tJniyorsity of Gottingen, in Order to continue his medical 
eduoatipn. A glance at the emplo]^ents of the day, as given in 
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his biography, is sufficient to show that his studies while liere 
were carefully and minutely marshatjed. It proTcs at the same 
time that the graces were now the recognised dt>}ects of pursuit. 
To master German was of course imperative ; and with this view 
he and four of bis fellow-countrymen, whom he found at the 
University, solemnly entered into a compact to speak no English 
to each other under a heavy penalty of twopence per half hour. 
Here he obtained some notice from Heyne, prohahly on the 
strength of a Greek epigram addressed to a drawing mastser. 
jBut he does not appear to have conceived much attachment for 
the place, and, after a stay of nifte months, and a little rambling 
tlirough the country, he returned to England to enter himself as 
a Fellow- Commoner at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

His reputation for classical learning had already preceded him, 
and when the master, I)r. Etirmer — Shakespeare Fanner — intro- 
duced him to the tutors, he told them jokingly that he hail 
brought them a ' pupil qualified to read lectures to his preceptors.' 
On one occasion he happened to meet Dr. Parr in the combina- 
tion-room. That turgid grfimraarian was just pronouncing jutlg- 
mept upon some classical .question. Young ventured to contradict 
thi oracle. CBentley, sir, was of a different opinion,' said lu.% 
instantly producing chapter and verse for his assertion. l*arr 
did not reply, but, on the student’s witlidniwal, i^!!lquir<‘d who he 
was, and in words of incredible brevity, considering the sesqui- 
pedalian personage from whose lips they issiujd, he was pleased 
to exclaim, ‘A smart young man that!' At Camlridgo Thomas 
appears to have sought few acquaintances. Most of his fellow- 
collegians regarded him with little sympathy, and spoko of him 
as ' Phenomenon Young.’ If wc may place implicit reiianoo upon 
a lively sketcli drawn up by.u tutor who knew him at (himbridge, 
but who does not seem to exhibit the least symptom of partiality 
for the subject of his remarks, it would appear that Young read 
little at this period. He was rarely seen in tlte libraries. far 
as could he judged he wa.s more of an idle than tm industrious man. 
His* room was far less littered with hooks and papm’s tlian that of 
many a student who did not possess a grain of bis knowdedge or 
genius. He was not in the habit of making experiments, though 
once surprised whilst blowing smoke through tubes, the result being 
Bubstxjuently turned to account in the Phihsopkioai Transactwns, 
in an essay on sound. He walked a little ; he rode a little ; h© 
once attempted to follow the hoimd.s, in which enterprise he was 
wortliily punished, as the vexed shade of Fox would have affirmed, 
by a severe fail from his horse ; but, in short, there was nothing 
to alfcnr that this was the man who would eventually win the high 
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Tuonumental praise of Laving atttiineti to eminence in ^ almost 
every department qf human learning/ 

VV'hilst at Cambridge his uncle Brockleshy died suddenly. This 
event put him in possession of a house in Loudon ; a library and 
a colloction of pictures, with the more satisfactory accompani- 
inciit of about LT 0,000 in cash. A few months afterwards 
ajiother fortunate circumstance occurred — ^ho broke one of his 
metatarsiil Ixmes. • Do you <jall tliis good luck ? the reader will 
doubtless exclaim. — Certainly ; for in this light it was regarded 
by Young himself. It preveiitell his walking; and then^by in- 
creased bis ‘ appliention in a considerable degi’ee,' enabling liim 
to study the ‘ theory of ^he winds and of the air,’ and to make 
observations on harmonics which be believed were perfectly new. 
A momuir entitled ‘ Outlines and Experiments respecting Hound 
and Light' was the result. This was read before the Royal 
Societ y in January, 1800, and as it attacked stune of the state- 
mcjns contained in the Harmonics of Dr. Robert Smith, it led, 
like bis first essny, to some lively skirmishing, and to the intor- 
eliHiige of a fevv literary blows. 

.A t b'ugtb, after completing his terms at Cambridge, he started 
as a puysicijin in Wei heck -street, and, having much time hpon 
his hands, like most young practitioners, he devoted a portion of 
it to scicjitihc pursuits. In 1801 he accepted tlio Professorship 
of Natural Philosophy at the newly founded Royal Institution, 
and d(;livcred a course of lectures which were subsequently 
einhodie<i, with other materials, in his great soiontifio worfet 
Dciin l^'uctK'k intimates that if these discourses wore given 
iiearly-in the form they are printed, their compressed and laconic 
style must Inive rendered them ‘ generally unintelligible even to. 
well prepare*! persons, notwithstanding all the assistance which 
models, drawings, and diagrams conld afford;’ hut he adds with 
equal justice, * W^e have Iteard it remarked that no writer on any 

* branch of science, wdiicli these lecitures treat of, can safely neglect 
‘ to consult them, so rich is th, mine of knowledge which they 
^ contain ; and it is a well^kn()wn fact that many important propo- 
' sitions bave4jeen moret or less clearly ii^dicated in them which 
‘ have only been , recognised or pointed out when other philo- 

* sophUiirs discovered tliem indep. jdontly, or announced them as 
‘ their own.’ Arago relates a little incident which fully corro- 
borates this latter remark.^ When the brilliant Frenchman 
visited England in 1816, m company with Guy Lussac, they 
called upon Dr. Young, and enUued into conversation respecting 
i’resnel’s ‘ Memg^ir on Diffraction,’ and one of his experiments in 
particular, which they appeared to value at a innch higher rmpd 
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than the English philosopher was disposed to confirm. At last 
Young intimated that this same experiment^might he found in 
his own lectures published some nine years previously, Arago 
was incredulous. Mrs. Young, who was present, left the room, 
and shortly returned with an enormous quarto under her aim. 
Opening it, she pointed to the page and the figure wliere the 
subject under discussion — the eui’vilinear coiu*se of diffracted 
hands— *was found to he established theoretio^ly.— At the same 
time we must candidly confess that fault has been found with the 
work. Not, however, to any serious extent, as the reader may 
readily judge, Professor Vince was asked his opinion of our 
philosopher. * What can you think,* smd he, ‘ of a man writing 
upon mechanics who does not know the principle of a coach- 
wheel?’ ' ♦ 

Young held his chair in the institution for about two years. 
Some of his friends then persuaded him that his retention of the 
podt would prove injurious to his practice as a physiciaii. He 
therefore not only resigned the office (though be continueil to 
hold that of Foreign Secretary to the Iloyal Society, to whicli he 
was appointed in J 802), but he determined to take his leave of 
general science, and to (confine his ‘ studies and his pen to medical 
subjects only.’ This resolution must have cost him almost as 
many qualms as Ilabelais would have endure^ Jiud he been 
required to forego fun, or Darwin liad he been required to for- 
swear poetry, in order to give their, undivided souls to physic. 
Fortunately, it was not rigorously fulfilled. Had it been so 
Young’s patients might have been more numerous, and the 
prohatc-duty upon his will considerahly gi’eater ; but tiwui that 
glowing epitaph could not have been decently written, and Dr. 
Peacock’s biography would scarcely have been required. His 
mere professional career may, in fact, be compressed into small 
compass. >^He effected some cures, he received some lees. He 
delivered certain medical lectures, lie wrote certain medical 
works. Besides lliis, he seriously purposed doing something in 
physic by collecting all that is worth knowing and comparing it 
with the general economy of the operations of natw^. In. various 
departments of science he had been able to draw conclusions by 
collating the experiments of others -why, he asked, shoalcl not 
the same be done in this? To one of his pliilosophical tempera- 
ment, the business of a fashionable doctor appeared (as he said) 
something like a * routine of old 'woman’s practice,’ and he tella 
us an anecdote which amusingly expresses his concern for the 
of his occupation. One day, when dining at the Di^e -of 
i^eiimond «, two notes were broughtin, from two eminent medical 
men. They were replies to a momentous inquiry whether liis 
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grace might venture to eat fruit pies or strawberries ? ‘ I trembled,’ • 
says Young, * for the hohour 6f the profession, and could not 
^ conceal my#appreliension9 from the company : luckily, however, 

‘ they agreed tolerably well, the only difference of opinion being 
‘ on the subject of pie- crust.* In IMl he was elected one of the 
riiysicians to St. George’s Hospitol, after a contest of excessive 
severity, and this office he retained to the end of his life. He 
does not seem, howevei, to have been very successful with the 
pupils; the same fatal flaw Which appears in his ‘Lectures on 
Natural Philosophy’ doubtless vitiating his clinical instnlctioiis. 
His want of popular power, and the absence of all sympathy with 
the difficulties which students must experience in their progress, 
probably extorted from his discipks the general conclusion 
that ‘Dr. Young was a great philosopher, hut a had phy- 
sician.' 

Few persons require to be informed that there are two leading 
theori(!s as to the nature of ligh!:; first, that of emission ^ wliich 
assumes it to consist of minute particles of matter shot from the 
sun and other luminous bodies with enomious rapidity: and 
second, that of tmdulation, which maintains it to be produced by 
the vibrations of a« highly elastic medium, supposed to pervade 
space, and to occupy the interstices of all sulf^ances. The former 
hypothesig was, of course, the most fashionable in the scientific 
world, being commended by the patronage of the illustrious 
Newton ; the latter rested principally on the authority of Huy ghens, 
though it traced its descent from Descartes and Hook. The 
system of undulations was at a serious discount 'when Young 
arose, lake most of his contemporaries, he wais as little inclined 
to rebel against the corpusculoi* #t)otrine, as he was to take up 
aims against the theory of gravity. But, in May, 1801, whilst 
reflecting upon some of the experiments of the great master, he 
discovered n law which appeared to him to account for a larger 
variety of optical phenomena than any other principle yet dis- 
closed. This was the doctrine of interfereiii^Ss — one of the 
happiest fictions^ if it be a flotion, ‘that the genius of manias 
‘ ever invented ff) groi^» together natural phenomena ; ... it is, 

‘ in fact, with all its applications and details, a succession of 
‘ felicities,— insomuch, that we may he almost induced to say, if 
‘ it is not tme, it d^seirvbs to be so,* (Sir John Herschel. Optics, 
Ency. Met.) Young presents , his idea under cover of a happy 
illustration ^ < 


’ Suppoile a number of equal waves of water to move upon the sur- 
face of a stagnant lake, with a cwistant velocity, and to enter a narrow 
channel leading out of tdie lake suppose, then;^ another similar cause 
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‘ to have excited another equal series of waves, which arrive at the same 
channel, with the same velocity, and at the same time with tlie first. 
Keither series of waves will destroy the other, but their jefiects will be 
combined; if they enter the channel in such ^manner that the ele- 
yations of onto scries coincidg with, those of the other, they must 
together produce a series of greater joint elevations ; hut if the ele- 
vations of one scries are so situated as to correspond to the depressions 
of the other, they must exactly fill up those depressions, and the 
surface inust remain smooth ; at least, I cdS discover no alteraative 
cither from theory or from experiment. Now, I maintain that similar 
effects take place whenever two portions of light are thus mixed.* 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1081, there i.s an 
aci^unt, hy Dr. Halley, of Jlie port Of Tonqnin, where the tides 
visibly exemplify the trutlrof this illustration. For seven days 
in each lunar month they gradually rise liigher and higher, and 
then for seven days gradually decrease, until at length the surface 
of the water becomes perfectly smooth and unrnfiled. During 
the next fourteen days they run through a similar cycle of 
changes, so that twice in efieh month the tides entirely disappear. 
Thiff phenomenon extracted some very elaborate surmises from 
the ingenious Halley ; but the theory of interferences explains it 
at once. When t#() sets nnduiatioTiH happen to enter the 
port in such a w’ay that the elevations of one (^>nspii;p with lluj 
elevations of the other, the tide attains its ihaximnin height ; but 
if they differ in such a ’way that op.e set are c‘xactly half a wave 
adiead of the other, then their action is adverse, ajid the sea 
remains apparently undisturbed. The rnpiid furrows produced 
by one series of undulatioiis will be exactly filled up by the 
liquid ridges of the next. Bliring the iiib’rval whieli separates 
the maximum effect from the minimum, the waves will follow 
each other in vaiying degrees of approximation ; and, tlitorefore, 
the port of Tonqnin is kind enough to bear out in practice the 
precise conclusions which the theoiy of interfei*enct^s require. 

Now, keepin^f this watery allusion in view, it may be readily 
ni^derstood that when equal w^aves of light Ibllow each other in 
such order that one undulation exactly tSies wrftih rmother, they 
will combine so as to produce increased illumination, — if they 
follow in . such order that one is exain^Iy half an undulation in 
advance of the other, they will^eutralise' earth other completely 
(that is, they will breed perfect darkness) ; — whilst, if they diff’er 
by some intermediate intervals, the result will be a degree of 
obscfirity proportioned to the amount of interference involved. 

the light be common white light, which is wi&ll known to 
bo a compound of certain primitive hues, colours vriil be deve- 
loped by the conflict of rays; because the length of the waves is 
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found to be different for eacli of the prismatic tints, and con- 
sequently preponderance is given, according to circumstances, to 
this or that peculiar hue. But if the light employed is homo- 
geneous (as, for instance,* pure red), any irregularity which takes 
place in the transmission ’of succ^jssive waves will not excite 
colour, but will siinply produce of darkness alternating 
with stripes of hrightness. In short, upon this principle, lumi- 
nous waves should sopjetimes combine so as to augment each 
other’s brilliancy : at others, they should meet so as to engender 
darkness; alid, under certain conditions, they should cast up 
colours vfiryiiig in their complexion, as we may suppose would 
be the case, if the waves rolling into the port, of Tonquin, already 
mentioned, liad been dyed of diderent hues — rod, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet in suedession — and so hud blended 
tlieir tints from day to day in changing proportions as certain of 
tho undulations gradually lost grouncl, and fell into particular 
stages of interference. 

Young’s rapid and almost intuitive glance soon perceived that he 
had discovered Jikey to many striking facts till tlien only provision- 
ally explained. If we advert to one or two of the applications of 
tins beautiful law, it must be in the briefest and most general 
terms. First, there were the coloured rings which Newton obtained 
by pressing down a glass of very slight convexity upon another 
y>erfectly flat, so as to enclose a thin sheet of air ; — or, to take a 
more homely illu.strution, tliere were the gorgeous tints which 
every; hoy philosopher observes witli such rapture in the bubbles 
he raises from the bowl of bis tobacco-pipe. These were not the 
most moraeiitous^phenomena in the universe, it is true, but their 
value in reference to tlic doctrine of interi'er(mce was unspeakably 
great. Newton, in explaining them, hypothetically at least — for 
he was too wary to publish liis picturesque little supposition as a 
positive verity — assumed tliat a ray of light, in its journey 
through a refracting medium, might be thrown into certain 
sutes, which l>e called ‘ fits of easy transaiissaon and easy 
reflection.’ If, on reaching the second surface (as, for instance, 
the flat plate glass'’ in the first experiment, just mentioned, or 
the inner wall of the soap-bubble, in the moire infantile pheno- 
menon adduced), the ray happened to be in that state which 
disposed it to be readily transmitted,, it broke tlirougli the barrier 
and continued its course ; but if it happtined to be in the con- 
trary state it was driven b^ck, and reflected so as to meet the eye 
of the spectator. The interval required to bring about this 
change of temper in a ray being supposed to dper accordiiag to 
its rank in tlie solar spectrum, it follows, that as the space 
between the two glasses employed in the Newtonian exj>eriment 
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increases from tlie centre where contact occurs, a series of rings, 
alternately bright and dark, must be produced, in consequence of 
the alternate reflection and transmission of the rays; and it was found 
that the bright rings were coloured at their edges with certain 
tints which varied as they receded from the centre, and ultimately 
grew too faint to be discerned. • Without proposing anything in 
the nature of an analogy,, but simply with tlie view of relieving 
the difliculties* consequent upon any atte^ipt to express optical 
operations unaided by diagrams, we may compare a rny qf light 
to an aiTow, pointed at one extremity, and blunted h the other. 
Let this missile possess the anomalous propeity of whirling on 
its centre so as to present each extremity successively at regular 
intervals of its flight. If the sharp end liappened to he foremost 
when the arrow encountered an object, it would be in a state 
which we may call one of ^easy tiansmission,’ and might per- 
forate the , obstruction ; but if tlio blunted teminus chanced to 
be first, the missile would be in a state of * easy reflection,’ and 
would probably be repelled. 

Cburming as was Newton’s notion, it must be admitted that it 
wears too fantastic a look. It does not seem like a natural de- 
duction from the recognised laws of liglit, but a mere ryder to 
his theory of optics which the phenomena of coloured rings 
compelled him to adopt. Young’s doctrine pf Interference at 
emee e.vplained these beautiful spectacles without the assistance 
of epileptic beams, and it did so by means of conclusions which 
were not only unsolicited, hut absolutely compelled. Thq, light 
reflected from the second surface must affect tlie light reflected 
from the first, and as, from the gradually augmenting di.v;tance of 
the two glasses, the luminous waves return to the eye of the 
specutor by paths of different lengths, they will sometimes con- 
firm and sometimes destroy each other, besides producing inter- 
mediate effects for intermediate distances. This principle being 
once admitted, all the various phases of the phenomenon were 
soon brought under the grasp of a nmsterly hypothesis. An inge- 
nious expcfipientnm enabled the discoverer to set tlm seal 
of proof to bis doctrine, so far as it was involved in the appear- 
ances presented by Newton’s rings. 

Young also applied the law df interferenoc to anofter pei:plex- 
igg t-ase in optics, When a small object, like a rectangular slip 
of pasteboard, is placed in a diverging pencil of rays, adnnttqd 
into a dark room dirough a hole in the shutter, a shadow will of 
course be projected on the opposite wall, or on a screen (Jnly 
pps^ for its reception. That shadow, however, not jfe 

sbiM^ly (kjfeudd, put it will be surrounded by^a set of 
bp^ls. Th^e were first discovered by a Jesmt n^ed 
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who has consei^uently acquired a sort of vested interest in tlio 
phenomenon, and hence the borders in question are technically 
known as 'Grimaldis fringes/ In addition to the external 
bands, it will ^ found, if the object interposed is sufficiently 
small to permit the light of the pencil to pass on both sides, that 
the afedrioic itself is divided by similar parallel stripes of which 
the centre one is alv^etys white. Now NOwton, |rith his usual 
commanding sagacity, succeeded in accommodating these curious 
appearances, so for as he investigated them, to his §ivourite 
theory of omission. They have been thus explained upon the 
corpuscular hypothesis. If light is a material thing, its molecules 
may ho snseeptihlo of attraction or repulsion. In shooting past 
the edges of an object, some will he constrained to deviate from 
their course by the repellent powers of tlie body, and may thus 
produce the external fringes; whilst others will he invited towards 
it, a7id thus being inflected into the shadow, may mark it in the 
manner observed. Variations arising^ from the greater or less 
refrangi bill ties of the rays, from their proximity to the edges of 
the object, and from otlier causes which need not be specified, 
are assumed to suffice for u general exidication of the result. 

But, like the doctrine of ‘ fits,’ this had too artificial an aspect 
to he perfectly acceptable. To suppose that a particle of lumi- 
nous matter moving with such excessive velocity coaid he sensibly 
cleflected from its course, without coming into actual contact with 
the disturbing body, seemed as unlikely as if we were to say that 
a cannonball in full flight should he seriously diverted from its 
path by whizzing past a magnet. The theory of interferences 
appeared to account for the fringes without difficulty. If the 
rays which meet each other are exactly equal in their path, if 
they arc precisely in the same undulatory phase, they will unite 
as we have seen to produce the maximum of brightness. This is 
precisely the case witli regard to the central band within the 
shadow, which, as Young remarked, was always white. The 
waves passing ou each side of the object, and forming the in- 
ternal stripes, must meet on equal (jerms in a line drawn down the 
middle of that ^ladow, because there the length of their paths will 
he obviously equal ; but the rajs which fall upon other lines 
drawn parallel to that central stripe will /interfere* witli each 
other to greater or less degree in so for as the lengths of their 
paths will diff'er. A simple but fortunate experiment suggested 
Itself to Dr. Young, and enabled him to bring his theory to a 
decisive test. If the stripes in the shadow were occasioned by 
the rencontre of waves flowing in from both sides pf the object, 
might not one-half of those waves be intercepted ; and as there 
would then be no collision, should not the internal ffinges entirely 
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disappear? By means of a small screen, Young proceeded to 
out off all illumination for one-balf of the shadow, whereupon, 
to his great joy, the bands took to flight witliput a moment’s 
delay. ^ 

With regard to the external fringes, his solution was not quite 
so happy. He concluded that they arose from the laingUng of 
the which struck upon the edges of the ohi’ect (and conse* 
quently lost half an undulation in the act of reflection) witli the 
rays wh^li swept closely past the body without sustaining any 
interruption in their course. More refined research has proved 
that this view was not correct ; but it has only done so for the 
purpose of confirming the general principles of the law of inter- 
ference. 

One other point with regard to the application of Young’s doc- 
trine. The supporters of the corpuscular tlieory had long main- 
tained that, if the undulatory hypothesis were true, there ought 
to he no such things, in the full sense of tlie term, as shadows ; 
we should all be Peter Schlemihls. Admitting that light depends 
upon the vibrations of a medium universally diffused, wJiy shotild 
it not flow into the space behind an object just as sound does 
behind a pillar, or waves of water do behind a vessel ? Why, 
too, should not people be able to see through a cj'ooked telescope 
as easily as they can hear tlirough a crookeld trurnjjet ? Now 
some of our readers who have followed us tlirough the last para- 
graphs may perhaps have been astonislied to hear of luminous 
waves flowing into shadows, and of luminous lines appearing in 
their very centres ; but it is precisely this oircumstimee which 
constitutes one of the stoutest objections to tbe corpuscular 
hypothesis, and affords the undulatory theoi*y some of its most 
triumphant confirmations. Had a conjuror annoimced as one of 
his feats that he would exhibit a circular disc, which, upon expo- 
sure to a diverging pencil of rays, should produce a bright spot 
in the very middle of the shadow, just as if a hole had been bored 
through the plate, it would have Ijeen thought that Satan had 
taken a scientific turn, and ^vras putting up his emissaries io 
optical ‘ wrinkles' for the better seduction of dm ;^ubiic. Strange, 
however, as such an announc^ent might seem, the result w$i.» 
inevitable upon the principle of interference. As the rays which 
pour over the margin of the disc must from its form have tra- 
versed equal paths, when they meet exactly in the centre a iumi- 
n^ous epot should «q)pear at the point where the grossest darkness, 
3^ht have been expected to prevail. The experiin^t has been 
periorined, and, when delicately managed, with the ooinpletest 
success. Chamiis^O'B Hero was conceived beforothe theory of in- 
terferenoes was understood, or he might have comfirrted himself 
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slightly by reflecting that perfect shadows were much less* fre- 
quent than were generally supposed. 

We cannot, of course, follow Young in tiie application of his 
theory to the ^lendid phenomena of poltirization. Startling 
difficulties were flung in its way by this new class of optical ap- 
pearances. Other occupations compelled him to entrust the solu- 
tion of these to Yr^nel, Arago, and other eminent explorers. 
One remarkably pregnant suggestion was made by the English 
savant — namely, that in addition to the ‘ direct and retrograde 
motions of the particles of light, there might also exist vibra- 
tions which are transverse to tihe direction of their propagation.* 
This appeared to be the only mode of meeting the puzzles of 
polarization. The idea, however, seemed so daring, and in some 
respects so improbable, that Fresnel, to whom it separately 
occurrcul, could not venture to publish it ; and when he at length 
detenriined to do so, his confrere, Arogo, durst not join, in the 
memoir wlierein it was first announced. 

It is not a little surprising that one of the gifted Frenchmen to 
whom we have just alluded. Fresnel, should have hit upon the 
principle of interference and detected many of its applications 
without any knowledge that Young had already preceded him in 
the same path by several years. It was frodr Arago he learnt 
what the liinglisb philosopher had done ; but tJjough he learnt it 
\yth regret — as ii young man conscious of high original genius 
must have done when he found the fruits of his research already 
gathered by stranger hands — yet it did not prevent liis acknow^- 
ledging the claims of his predecessor to their fullest extent. It 
WHS different, as we Bbail jifterwards see, in the case of another 
famous Frenchman, who contested Young's priority in a great 
discovery as meanly as Fresnel had admitted it nobly. 

It was diflerent also at a much earlier perio<l with one of 
Young's own fellow-subjects. Scarcely had he commenced his 
care(3r of optical inquiry when he was fiercely assailed by the 
Edinburgh Review, The first volume of that work contains a 
brace of contemptuous diatribes, which are pretty well known to 
have emanated :^om the pen of the versatile Brougham. Boor 
Young was treated as the presumpttious rival of Newton. He 
was spoken of as a taw young soMier of science vrho had never 
fleshed his sword. His researches weu’c awkward gambols, which 
could only dtsguist the world. His productions were ‘puny, 
sickly things, wrach had scarcely stamina to subsist until their 
fruitful parent had furnished a new litter,' His mind was filled 
with a ^^medinm of a fickle and vibratory nature.’ He was a kind 
of milliner ^iloaoptier, who changed his hypotheses to ^it the 
demand of riie rimes, and produced fashionable systems to please 
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the ladies who attended the Royal Institution. His doctrine of 
ligl^ had not even the pitiful merit of affording an ^ agreeable 
play tp the fancy/ being ‘ infinitely more useless afid less inge- 
nious than tlie Indian theory of the elephant and tortoise/ And 
then to crown this clever Vituperation, the writer boldly denied 
that Young’s experiments were correct. 

Critics are certainly exposed to majtky awkward mishaps, but 
perhaps their sensations are least to be envied when reminded of 
decisions iWhich time has utterly and iirevocably reversed. What 
would his lordship think on reading those taunting articles now ? 
Could he feel particularly happy whilst reflecting that his tdt, his 
lively abuse, his brilliant malignity, have all been expended upon 
. a man whose merits are now universally admitted, and upon a 
‘ clumsy hypothesis' which has received the sufirages of the most 
‘ distinguished philosophers ? And how that feeling of regret 
must be heightened when. his lordship considers that these same 
critiques probably interrupted the current of Young’s researches, 
and excited a prejudice against the undulatory hypothesis which 
may perhaps be best evidenced by the fact that, though YOung 
wrote a re^ to the Review, not moi’e than a single copy appears 
to have been soldi 

Such being a sShaple of Young’s achievements in science, let 
us follow him for a while into the province of letters. It was in 
this region that he made a discovery which ISfiehuhr declared to 
be the gBeatest of the ago. Here he has raised for himself a 
monument, not of durable brass, but of hieroglypliical Imsalt. 
Amongst the Egyptian relics in the British Museum, the visitor 
may o^erve a black stone covered with outlandish character, 
but held in. as great veneration by archaeologists as the black 
stone in the Kaaba by devout Moslems. Whilst the French 
soldiery were disturbing the land of the Pharaohs with their artil- 
lery, and ‘forty centuries’ were ‘looking dowi# upon them — 
Sulkily enough, we have iiq doubt — from the Summit of the 
Pyramids, that lump of ba^t was disinterrt}^ in the neighbour- 
hood of Rosetta. Had it been a mass of virgin gold, or a phre 
^mountaiii of light,’ it might have been more; precious in the 
eyes of the jeweller, but it would have p!V>yeir infinitely Im 
valuable to the scholar. Few such antiquarian nuggets have ever 
been exhumed ; for this relic happened to contain'^ a triple, but 
much -mutilated inscription ; the first in hieroglyphic®! or sacred 
signs ; the second in enchorial, or characters of the Country ; 
and the third, most fortunately, in Greek, The latter was found 
to be a sacerdotal decree, ordering that the divine honours |yaid 
. to PtOfeimy Epiphancs should be gi'eatly augmented — ^pretty much 
same fashion as.Queen Victoria might direct that atnarquis 
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should he "raised to a dukedom, or as Pope Pius might favour a 
defunct saint with a full diploma of beatification. Of course, 
modem Europeans could not bo expected to feel any lively inte- 
rest in the ‘ ever-living King Ptolemy, beloved of Pthah, the 
God Epiphanes, very gi’acious,’ particulai’ly as his assumptions 
of immortality have been so flagrantly falsified. But it appeared 
from the Greek text that thi.s decree was directed to be engraved 
in three sets of characters-— a<* trrrpinv /ucyaXuv 
<rr£p8o0 XlOov, rotg re lepoig koX tyx(jt>f>(otg koX 'EXXffvhcoig 
If, therefore, the. three inscriptions were one in 
signification, it was presumed that, through the aid of the Greek 
* transcript, an index would at last he found to tliose inscrutable 
symbols wbicli had liitberto mocked the sagacity of every ex- 
plorer. Those who consider how pic£uunt the most insignificant 
riddle becomes wlieii it resists all attempts at solution, and 
especially when tauntingly required to ‘ give it up,’ w’ill readily 
uiMerstand tlie eagerness with wdiicli the savants of Europe 
awaitiicl the discovery of a clue capable of guiding them through 
tlie labyrinth of Egyptian literature, and of interpreting the 
fossil language engraved on the temples and tombs of that 
prinueval land. 

The liosetta Stone w'us instantly invested. It sustained a kind of 
siege quite as striking in its way as that of Troy in olden times, 
hr of Sebastopol in modem. Scholar after scholar advanced to 
the assault, and hoped to break through the barriers which pro- 
tected the sacred symbols from the inspection of the profane. 
The external entrenchments tvere soon canied. Porson and 
Heyue speedily supplied the mutilated portions of the Greek 
text, and thus established a basis of operations against the inner 
works. A lodgment being once eflected, great hopes of victory 
were indulged ; but the task was more difficult, and the resistance 
more desperate than the assmlants anticipated. It would be 
pleasant to hear the proceedings of that siege homerically 
described. In the absence, however, of suitable bards, let us 
mention in plain prose a few of the warriors who signalized 
their prowefjs -Mt this protracted siege. There was Silvestre de 
Sacy, a pahidin of great renown, who had distinguished himself 
in many a tafliint enterprise in the literature of the East. He 
concluded that the most vulnerable" points ipust be looked for in 
the proper names ; and as certain of tliese reour in the Greek 
decree, there ought to be corresponding repetitions in the other 
inscriptions. Let a set of characters answering to such names 
1)e once captured, and it wys hoped that dm prisoners would 
give yaluable information rejecting the rest, Aodng upon this 
artful principle, De Sacy made a dash at me enchorial eatrench- 

NO. XLiy. H • 
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ments, and succeeded in surprising certain groups presumed to 
compose the words Ptolemy, Arsiuoe, and Alexander ; but, having 
done this, he was unable to extract any intelligence from them 
which would compromise their comrades. After many, vain 
attempts, finding that no progress was made, he withdrew, as ho 
himself admitted, in despair. 

Then came' a Northern paladin, M. Aherhlad, great in Coptic 
lore, who penetrated a lit^e furtlier into the encliorial lines, 
mastering sixteen other w^ords, and constructing an alphabet 
which he hoped would enable him to rake the whole Egyptian 
entrenchments; but fiuling in this expectation, he too retired 
from the struggle without making any decided attempt upon the * 
hieroglyphical port of the works.* 

Passing over the names of other adventurers, let us wattdi the 
proceedings of one who chanced to apprcnich this famed fortress 
in the year 1814. The new comer was Dr, Thomas Young. He 
did not conceal from himself the difficulties of the enterprise.* If 
others had been baffled by the enchorial defences alone, how 
could he expect to carry both these and the sacred ramparts 
which appeared to be still more frowning and formidable ? If, 
thought he, the Chinese language, the most symbolical tongue 
extant, requires a lifetime .for its conquest with all possible 
native aids, how hope to restore the defunct'^ speech of Egypt 
from a few mutilated relics? How', indeed, unless tin obliging 
mummy would step from its glass case at the Pritish Museum, 
and offer to teach him hieroglyphics upon some Ollendorf system 
in six months. He girded, himself up, however, for the task, and 
went gallantly to work. As Letters from the Camj) "are now 
perused with such deep interest, let us quote one of his epistles 
to a friend, dating it, as w^e may take the liberty of doing, from 
* before the Eosetta Stone/ 

‘ You tell me that I shall iistonish the w^orld if I make out the 
inscrij)tion. I think it, on the contrary, astonishing that it should 
not have been made out already, and that I should find the task 
so difficult as it appears to be. Certainly the labour* of a few days 
would be sufficient for the comparison of an equal iiu&ber of lines in 
any ordinary unknown language, aided by a literal translation, so as 
to identify jjretty satisfactorily ^all tlie words that occurred more than 
once, and to ascertain their meaning ; but I have been a month upon 
this, and have still several passages tliat occur more than once which 
I cannot completely identify, or at least understand. But by far 
the p'eaier part of the words I have ascertained with tolerable 
certainty, and some of the most interesting without the shadow of a 
doubt ; but I can read very few of them alphab^ically, except the 

• * Young’s Works, vol. iii. p. 23. 
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proper names wliich Akerblati lias read before, and this is llio more 
intolerably provoldng, as there was so much reason to expect a very 
gciuiral coincidence with the Coptic, the names of the three months 
mentioned in the Creek agreeing very correctly with the Coptic names’ 

By n mechanical sort of comparison, he was soon enabled to 
publish a ‘ conjectural translation’ of the two infcriptions ; but, 
in attempting to resolve the groups of characters into their ele- 
ments, ho discovered that the task was such as the bravest of the 
forlorn hopes of literature might well shrink from attempting. 
He, like liis predecessors, at first assumed that^he enchorial was 
purely alphabetical, — in other words, that the several characters 
of which it consisted were all expressive of sounds, and not of 
things, — were, in fact, letters, and not pictures. But, on collating 
this text with the hieroglyphical, he oliserved that certain figures 
in t he first inscription, such as a priest, a statue, a mattock, a 
plough, \vere almost echoed in fonn — if the expression may be 
used — in the enchorial. Now, if such characters were deline- 
ations of objects in the one case — and it should be observed that 
tlie sacred inscription was at first universally supposed to consist 
of symbols, and not of letters — might not the other be partly 
figurative, at lea,st ? '.riiis would explain at once why AkerblacVs 
alphabetical battery had failed in making any decided impression 
upon the place ; it could not, of course, apply to symbols any 
more than <Hir six-and-twenty letters, which enable us to interpret 
words, would give us a clue to the meaning of pictures. 

In the course of his further operations, Young obtained con- 
siderable assistance from certain manuscripts on papyrus, which 
exhibited the writing of the Egyptians in various stages of tran- 
sition, and led him tn the conclusion, that the enchorial cha- 
raoters were mostly derived from the sacred by a process of 
degradation. Tlie object of this degradation was manifest. The 
hierogly|3hic signs were too elaborate for ordinary use. As well 
expect English book-keepers to write in German text, or regular 
Homan capitals. Hence various fonns of abbreviated characters 
crept into vogjjie, these bearing the same amount of relationship 
to the sacreef type as our current h?and, even in its vilest forms, 
may be said to sushiin to print 

The discovery of this deriva^on was an important step.^ We 
have seen that the hieroglyphics were at first assumed to he 
purely symbolical, or ideographic, tvnd the enchorials wholly 
alphabetical. But if the two were thus intimately connected, 

f * ']^e truyfoundatioix' Young) Wthe aualyflus of the S^yptian ayotem 

of writing, I insist, is the great fact of the original identUiy <4 the enchorial with 
the sacred characters, which I discovered, and printed in — Young’s Works, 

voL ni. p. 466. ^ 
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tlie same principle of interpretation must be adopted; and instead 
of treating the sacred text as eomj)osed of figures exclusively, 
why not assail it witli an alphabet as well ? Without adlieiing 
to the strict chronology of his mauanivres, we may say, that 
Young had already drawn tlie inference that phonetic characters^- 
might he interspersed Avitli svmholical, in the same way * as the 
‘ astronomers and chemists of modem times have often -employed 
‘ arbitrary marks as compefidious expressions of the objects 

* wbicb were most frequently to be mentioned in their respective 

* sciences/ Pna^eding * upon this conjecture, he assigned an 
interpretation to more than ICO groups of characters upon the 
figurative, or ideographic, principle ; and the results were siih- 
sequently embodied in a kind of dictionary, which was appended to 
an article written by him for The SniypUment to the Enci/clojhcclia 
Britannica. EiTors, as might he expected, liave l)eeii found to 
exist in his translations of these groups ; hut the principle has 
been so far confirmed, that out of 900 or 1000 bicvoglyphical 
characters, constituting, as far as is known, tlie Avbole of the 
sacred array at the disposal of the Egyptians, about four- fifths 
are believed to be expressive of things or ideas, and not of mere 
sounds. 

It was not, however, in dealing with the symhnlical elements 
of the Eosetta Stone that Young’s genius aclii^’cd its proudest 
success. The difficulty lay in constructing, or rather in eliciting, 
an alphabet which -would master the characters now assumed to 
he, i)honetic. On reconnoitring the sacred text, a certain group of 
signs, inclosed in an oval ring, or ctirtoucLe, was observed to 
occur four times in all. He inferred tliat the clinracters thus 
honoured by enclosure, as if too select to associate -vrith the 
common herd of hieroglyphics, must indicate some proper name. 
He assumed also, though erroneously, that it must necessarily 
be some foreign word ; because that cunning people, the Chinese, 

As these words are of frequent recurrence, it should be stated tliat a character 
is phonetic when it represents a smindy and not a thing, or an i<ioa. Thus, a 
hieroglyph ical lion, for instance, may he figurative., if the animal^tself is meant ; or 
it may l)e ideoffrajykie, if it is intended to convey some quality of the creature 
metjipliorically, as courage, or power ; or it may hejr}honetic if it stands simply for 
a sound, as it sometimes dties for the letter /. Availing oqmelves of this note, we 
may also Mtj.te, that the writing of the ancient Egyptians may be divided into three 
sorts : --1 fit, the sacre<2, or hieroglyphic^ already inentlipned : 2nd, the meerdotal, or 
hieratic, which was an abbreviated form of the iirst : and Swi, a kind of writing which 
is still more cursive and abridged, and is called tlie Enchorial on the Bosetta Stone ; 
the demotic, by Herodotus and CliampoUion ; and the epistolographic, by Clemens 
Alexandtinus. Homophone characters are those which are dissimilar in form, but 
similar in sound. Ihus, as we shall see in the cartouche of Ptolemy, the lett^t is 
exprt*»sefi by a semicircle ; whilst in the cartouche of Cleopatra it is represente<l 
by a hand. The language into which tlie hieroglyphics translate is supposed to be 
ancient Coptic, - 
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are accustomed in such cases to make their hieroglypliics pho- 
netic by means of certain marks, or by impounding them in a 
kind of parallelogram. 

Finding that the word Ptolemy, in the Greek text, was the 
only one, by virtue of its position and recurrence, which would 
at all coiTespond with the enclosed choi’aeters in the first inscrip- 
tion, Young directed all his artillery full upoip these groups. 
The cartouches contained, 1, a small square, which he supposed 
to represent the letter P ; 2, a semicircle, doubtless answering 
to T ; a knotted cord, which he thought was not essential, 
‘ being often omitted in the sacred characters, and always in the 
enchorial;' 4, a lion of considerable fiereenoss, who was inmgined 
to do duty for the letters LO, or OLE ; 5, a figure somewhat 
like 11 ])air of sugar-tongs, flattened instead of arched at the top, 
— tiiis was to be read M; C, two feathers, signifying I or E ; and 
lastly, a crook, atiswering to 08. * Putting all these elements 

together,’ said he, 'we have precisely Ptoleriiaios, the Greek 
name ; or perhaps Ptolemeos, as it would more naturally be 
called in Coptic.’^ 

J 11 proposing this interpretation, Young fell into some mistakes, 
nalura.1 enough when operations are conducted in the dark, hut 
without fatally impugning the principle of the solution. The 
iliii'd cliaracter, dismissed by him as a mere idler in the ciir- 
touclie, is known to represent the letter O ; the lion means 
simply I. ; tlie two feathers constitute E long ; and the crook is 
the letter 8 — thus ^•omposing, in the whole, the word PTOLMES 
(IITOAMHS). 

8pit6 of these inaccuracies, the foundations of a liieroglyphical 
alphabet had now been laid. The phenotic principle was dis- 
covered. His hornbook was scanty tuid imperlbct, it is true; 
hut, as he himself afterwards reuuu*ked, the determination of a 
single letter correctly, must have gradually led to the deter- 
mination of the rest ; because the same process would ■ have 
unlocked other monuments as they were successively subjected 
to scrutiny, and thus put us in possession of a complete Egyp- 
tian ABC. IC was by adopting a similtu' method of analysis, 
and applying it to proper names, that Colonel Bawlinson, for 
example, was enabled to identify the words Hystaspes, Darius, 
and Xerxes in the arrow-headed inscriptions found at Hamadan. 

The examination of another inscription, copied from the ceiling 
of a temple at Kamak, contributed in a slight degree to the 
enlargement of^this hieroglyphical hornbook. A ring, precisely 
similar to the one he already found to contain the word 

* Yotmg's Works, vol. iii p. 157. 
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* Ptoleiay,* was here followed hy another, wliich, for certain 
reasons, and from the existence of certain symbols indicating a, 
feminine ntime, lie presumed must include the word ‘ Berenice/ 
The figures on Egyptian monuments, like those on British sign- 
boards, sometimes require explanatory notes to enable the spec- 
tator to determine what objects they really represent; but, 
according to Young, the six characters in this lady-cartouche stood 
thus, — a basket, an eye without the pupil, a w'avy line, two 
feathers, a little footstool, and then a goose in the rear. Now, 
as a basket, in Coptic, is; hi)\ the first symbol was supposed to 
afibrd tJie first syllable of Birenike ; the eye answ^cred to the 
Coptic c, because that letter expressed the word ‘ to/ for which 
the same figure was fi’equenlly employed ; the wavy line was n ; 
the feathers i; and the bird which closed the procession must bo 
ke or ken, as Kirclier gives kenesou for a goose. But wbat •was 
to be done with tiie footstool ? It was decidedly in the t^ay. 
The word Bcreiiike (or, accusatively, Biieniken) was already 
made out'w'ithout its assistance. How, then, dispose of’ tljat 
awkward piece of furniture ? Very summarily, indeed ! ^"oung 
decided that it was suijerfluous, and witiiout ccrenion v kicked it 
out of the caitouche. 

It must be admitted that this rendering was extremely en*oneous 
in some particulars. The first sign tvas nn't sylhihic as lie 
imagined, hut alphabetic, standing simply for tbe Icllei' B ; tbe ■ 
eye is now well kiKiwm to represent r: the despised footstool does 
duty for k, and the goose, it the figure is intended For tlmt 
ertfature, must limit her responsibilities to the letter 'I'hc 

characters in short composed the word Brueks, or, substituting 
a hawk for the last sign, Brneke. Still, it will be seen tluit tbo 
name of her majesty was strictly deducibJe from the rijig, by 
intercalating some ^ of tlie vowxds, which it is well knowui wx‘re 
generally omitted in the llebrew, Arabic, and other languages of 
the Semitic class. In deulhjg with this particular cartouche, 
Young’s interpretation may .slightly recall the labours of 
Athuna-sius Kirchcr, wdiosc translations of hieroglyphics were 
said to b(i equally good whetlier they commenced aVtlie beginning, 
or middle, or end of an insirription ; or it may remind the reader 
of tbe highly ingenious, but highly arbitrary, meanings wbicli 
have been recently assigned to the Binaitic rock-writings by 3klr. 
Eor«ter; but where men are pushing their way through a region 
of conjecture, mistakes must be ex|)ected, and the most insignifi- 

♦ The Byllai>ic value here aswigned to certain chturacters, — aH the liasket and the 
goose, —has lod flome of Young'n continental rivala to deny that he fully undm-stood 
the phonetic (or alphalx5tica1)j>rinciple, upon which so much controveray has hinged. 
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cant things become valuable if they furnish stepx)ing--stoncs to 
truth. 

The principal results thus achieved by Young were the conjec- 
tural translation of the Bosetta inscrii)tiou, published in 1814 — 
the discovery of symbolical signs amongst the enchorials in 1815 
— the derivation of the cursive characters from the sacred signs, 
demonstrated in 181 G — and the extraction of an alphahelf or the 
establishment of the x^honetic x>rindplo, in 1818. His minor per- 
formances must be x^assed over without allusion. Suffice it to 
say that the Boset^ fortress was virtually captured by Thomas 
Young. 

It was left for a Frenchman to follow up the success of Uie 
English xjliilosopher. This was Ohamxmllion le Jeune. Passionately 
fond of Egyptian research, he had been ‘ living’ for many 'years 
on the Bosetta inscription,^ without making any great advances 
upon Aktnbhid's discoveries further than the determination of 
some (’optic words in the enchorial text, when th<* results of 
Young’s eiKxuiries were brought to his view. Availing himself of 
the Englishman’s taoticvS, ho assailed the raonuraents of Egypt 
witli remarkable ing(’iUiity, and mastered one after anotlier with a 
raiiidiiy Avliich to(»k the public by surprise. In the island of 
I’liilte, an obelisk was found with an inscri])tion in hieroglyx)hics 
on its shaft, and another in Greek at its base. From the close 
connexion of the words Ptolemy and Clor>patra in the latter text, 
and (he appearance of the masculine name in the former, it was 
concluded that an adjoining cartouche must contain the appella- 
tion of the lady. Mr. Bankes, indeed, who ])rought the obehsk 
to our shores, is said to Jiave satisfied himself on this x^oint when. 
Chumx»ollion took tlie inscription in baud. I’herc hciiig nine signs 
in the cartouche (exclusive of the feminine symbols), and nine 
letters in the word, it was obvious that Young's alxrhahet might 
now be tested, and if correct somewhat extended, b'our of tho 
letters in Cleopatra — I, o, — exist/in the name of her spouse; 

find three of them — I, o, — are actually expressed by the' same 
signs, and appear in their due position on the Ptolemaic cartouche 
of the Bosetti^hstoue. The letter t was not indicated by the same 
figure in hotli cases : on the stone it was represented by a semi- 
circle, but on the obelisk its place was supplied by a human hand. 
The principle of homoTihoiie signs having, however, been already 
indicated by Young, tlie use of another character to express the 
same sound, did not at all interfere with the progress of tho 
analysis. There now remained five characters. One of these, 

* Letter from Dr. Yoimg to W. Hamilton, Esq. — Y oung’s Works, Ui. p. 220. 
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answering to the letter e, was a feather or reed ; and as this sign 
appeared double in the word Ptolemy (nTO^IuMHS) where it had 
been found to denote long e (^), another point of coincidence was 
presumptively ascertained. Sufficient in fact had been done to 
justify the conclusion that the cartouche in question avhs really 
that of Cleopatra, and to wari’ant the insertion of three additional 
letters-^the a occurring twice — in the liieroglyphical hornbook. 

The principle of phonetic composition, and a curious one it is, 
was soon fully established. Young had already remarked in 
reference to his aiuilysis of the word Berenice, that the ancients 
combined their syllabic and alphabetical writing ‘in a manner 
not (extremely unlike the ludicrous mixture of w^jrds and things 
with which children are sometimes amused.’ Though not correct 
ill the precise sense he intended, yet the system of plunietic 
rc])rescntation has been pleasantly illustrated by reference to the 
w’ell-known nursery poem wherein A is described as an arclier 
who shot af a frog ; B as a butcher who had a great dog — the 
other letters of the alphabet being similarly inculcated through 
the agency of symbols whose initials alone are recpiired. Just so 
with the Egyptians. When writing phonetically, as in tlie 
cartouches to wdiich w’c have referred, tliey laid hold of a set of 
signs representing a set of ancient Co()tic \vords, who.se initials were 
employed to constitute the word intended to b^ conveyed. Por 
example. If one of our wandering countrymen, who make it a 
point to inscribe their names on every illustrious monument they 
visit, should wish to carve his appellation on the Great Pyramid, 
and it would be a delicate compliment lo the memory of King 
Cheops to do so in hieroglyphics, he might select the Ibyowing 
series of objects for his purpose. Supposing him to include 
vowels, and to use plain symbols, he would successively depict 
a jackdaw, an owl, a hat, a nail ; a bull, an umbrella, a lion, and 
a lamb. He might probably add an elephant, a slioe, and a quill. 
This group being enclosed in u royal ring, would express the 
name of the illustrious traveller just as elfectii ally as the cartouche 
on the Rosetta 8 tone, expresses that of King Ptolemy. And if 
after the lapse of some thousands of years* any le^nied archeeo- 
logist, in attempting to decipher this inscription, should sever 
the first syllable of the first symbol, and rejecting all the other 
character.; hut the Bull and those which constitute the Esq., 
should employ these in the reconstruction of the name, he would 
fall into an error bearing some resemblance to that of Dr. Young 
when he deducetl the word Berenice from the inscription found 
at the Temple of Kamak. 

But out of Champollion’s researches a desperate dispute has 
arisen. Was it the Englisliman or was it the P’renohmon who 
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first uplifted tbe mystic veil of Isis? To which of them 
must be ascribed Uio honour of having laid open the chirk 
realm of Egyptian literature to the- tread of European feet ? 
How people have fought over that question! And what zest 
^ has been imparted to the controversy by the sj^irit of national 
’ rivalry wliich it has excited. This is deeply to be regretted. 
Patriotisan is a dubious virtue wlien it embitters researches 
which are meant for the benefit of mankind. ■ In the republic 
of letters, France and England ought not to look upon them- 
selves as antagonistic states any more- than Yorkshire and 
Middlesex sJiould be regarded as competing counties for 
the honour of any llritish discovery. Arago thought it the 
act of a bo?i citoycn to support Champollion’s .pretensions, 
because they afforded proof that his country had not dege- 
nerated, et quelle aussi apporte chaqne amice son glorievx com 
tiny cat dans le vaste depot den connaissances hiimaines^ We are 
inclined to think that a sentiment like this converts ^triotism 
into a frailty, and clianges a virtue into if patriotic prejudice. 
Stripping the question however of tiny national significance, par- 
ticularly as wc would not wish for a moment to endanger the 
entente cordude now so happily established, let ns treat it s^iipply 
as a contest between individuals and their respective followers. 
The principal point in tliis fray is — who first detected the 
g.hoHctic prlncijiky and demonstrated the existence of a hiero- 
glypJiical alphabet ? Young has been charged with making a 
vain attempt 'to appropriate Champollion s discoveries in this • 
particular to himself. Now it is clear from the Frenchman’s 
memoir, ./><? VEcriturc Hieratiqnc des onciens Egyptiens, pub- 
lished in 18*21, that the hieratic characters (assumed by him as 
they had already been by Young, to consist of mere sliort-liand 
hieroglyphics) were in his opinion the signs of .things and not of 
sounds. That is, they were n^t phonetic. Young, on the con- 
trary, had not only shown that hieroglyphics were frequently 
employed to represent sounds, but he had also constructed a 
rudimentary alphabet from the contents of the cartouches of 
Ptolemy and Bt^enice, His conclusions had been made public 
in his famous article on * Egypt,’ which was written in 1818, 
though it did not appear till 1819. Ohampolliou’s alphabet was 
not brought into court until the year 1822, when, says Mr. Leitcli, 

‘ after having read the article ‘ Egypt,’ he pubJished the discovery 
* as his own in his celebrated Lettre d M, Daciery which con- 
‘ tained an alphabet consisting of various characters discovered 
' by himself^ as well as those whose value had been ascertained 
" by I)r. Young.’ 

There is one striking circumstance connected with this dispute 
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upon ’which Young’s hiogmphers lay considerable stress, and 
from whioh the reader must he pleased to deduce his own con- 
clusions. The memoir wherein Chamj)ollion denied the existence 
of a phonetic principle was ‘ carefully suppressed, and the plates 
‘ attached to it, exhibiting a comparison of the hieroglyphical and 
^ the liieratic texts, were afterwards distributed without date and 
‘ without the letter-press which preceded them.'^- 

Finding it hopeless to question Young’s priority in the dis- 
covery of this principle, some of his adversaries have attempted 
to impugn the value of his researches by reducing the compass 
of his alijliahet, and tlion asserting that he applied it to no useful 
purpose, lie might, indeed, pick up llio key — that they cannot 
oxtictiy deny ; hut it was Ohampollioii wiio unlocked tlic doors 
Egyptian literature aufl explorcu those timo-souled chamhers 
of mystery with effect,, Now, as the Englishman himself very 
properly j^ggested, it is precisely in cases of this sort tliat the 
merit of *e French provorh is felt — ‘ Cc n'est que le j)rinnier pas 
qui coute/ Ask any one who has attempted to unriddle secret 
ciphers, or who has amused himself hy exploring thotte uucoiiih 
advejtiseinents whicli sometimes appear in The, mmes, where the 
lettejrs of our aJpliahct are worked up into tl»o most, li’ightiul- 
lookiug compounds, what constitutes the cliief didicuky in tlicir 
interpretation, and lie will assuredly say tliat it is the discovery 
of a clue. AVheu that lias once been detected, although it shuuhl 
consist of a single letter, the rest id’ the investigation becomes 
•u mutter of simple dihdgerv. Young, howevtu’, ^certaimni no 
less than nine letu^rs of the hieroglyphical alphabet. Cham- 
l)olliori himself allowed him the merit of five, proving Lis sense 
of their value hy instaUing them in his own hornbook. Besides, 
as Muller obsei ves, ‘ Young deciphered a great nuruher of words, 
‘ some of them written plioneticaily, and others idoogrnphii-ally, 
‘ and these were afterwards interpreted exactly in the same hy 
‘ Chami^ollion.’ That the latter correct'd and extended th(; dis- 
coveries of his English rival — that he applied the phojietic prin- 
cipl(3 U) the monumeuLs of .l>gy])t with wonderful sagacity and 
success — must he universully admitted ; hut i^ ap])i‘ars to be 
equally certain that for years together he had been groping at the 
doors (jf the Ptolemies and Pharaohs before Youngs alphabetical 
key wuH placed in his hands ; and that, had it not been for the 
assistance which thi^ afforded, he might have continued to grope 
for years to come. He made no progress in tlie solution of the 
vast riddle w’hich lay on the land of Egypt until he began to 
ploqgh with the Englishman’s heifer. 


* Dr, Poacock’s Memoir of Tomtg, p. 285. 
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Young felt himself compelled to support his rights of priority 
in a small volume, which he published in the year 1 823 ; hut 
without entering into the merits of his vindication, let us simply 
quote his own noble assertion to Sir W. Gell, to which implicit 
credence may be ascribed : — would rather give up something 
that is my right than take from him (Ghampollion) anything that 
may be his.’ 

Such being the two gi*eat themes on which Young s masterly 
intdlect was engaged, wo need only say of his minor labours ‘that 
they were alike remarkable for their diversified (jharacter and for 
the singular industry 'he displayed. He was frequently employed 
by Governnient on cornniissiotis of a scienlific tain. He drew 
up the reports of the committee clmrged with the duty of ascer- 
taining the length of the seconds pendulum, of comparing tlu» 
Fienc-li luid English standards, and of inquiring into the pro- 
priety of a reformation in our system of weights and jjiueasures, 
having been appointed secretary to that board. In 1818 he was 
nominaXed superintendent of the NmUcal Almanack, with a 
salary of Jind sccretaiy of the Board of Longitude, with 

an additional i* 100 ; but these offices involved him in some ani- 
mated s(|U}ihbles, from the determintal resistance he oliered to 
certain cliang(‘s which wore demanded. He was also put upon a 
committoe wliicli was entrusted with the solemn duty of reporting 
whether tlu^n^ was any danger to the metropolis from the general 
employment of gas, or fi*oin the erectioii^if large gas-holders. 
Time, however, it is to be hoped, has trauqmllized all such fears, 
and enabled people to sleep peuecably williina mile of a gasometer, 
instead of dreaming that it is w-orse than a magazine of gun- 
powder. .But one of the most striking indications of Youngs 
repute was his appointment to the office of inspector of ealcnla- 
tions to tlic ralJadium J.hle Insurance Society, at the same time 
that lie was employed as medical referee. It would be interesting 
to inquire wdiether two such dissimilar posts have been filled by 
the same iiulividual before, except in cose of moonshine com- 
panies who8(; wdiole stafl‘ of functionaries* may perhaps be re- 
solved into a co«ple of Protean knaves. 

Young, in short, was always busy. Now ho was filling up the 
lacuna^ in some mutilated inscription — ^now attempting to unroll 
some of the carbonized papyri from Herculan 0 eura, which excited 
such hopes of restoring the lost Decades of Livy, but produced 
little more than a meagre treatise on music— now writing scholarly 
critiques for the Quarterly Eeviejv or scientific articles for the 
Encyclopedia Britannica — now working lijte a horse to get up 
materials for medical books and lectures, or carrying on tho 
foreign correspondence of the Royal Society-^now skimishing 
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with some of the antagonists whom his writings or his researches 
had summoned to arms, or performing the business of the 
' Egyptian Society/ which, as Dr. Peacock says, consisted almost 
exclusively of himself! One of his letters exhibits an array of 
work in hand which is quite astounding, commencing as it does 
with a hook on celestial mechanics, and concluding with a 
■ reference to Jiis hospital duties,' and then his private patients, 
besides which, he must shortly ‘do a little more in hieroglyphics!’^" 
Even when life was drawing to a close, his indomitable industry 
displayed itself as brilliantly as ever. His last illness found 
him engaged upon an Egyptian dictionary. Ho Avas so tuixious 
to complete this work that when he became incapable of holding 
a pen, he continued to toil at it with his pencil. ‘To a friend,’ 
(says Mr.. Hudson Gumey)‘who expostulated with him on the 
‘ danger of fatiguing himself, he replied, it Avas no fatigue, hnt a 
‘ great amusement to him ; that it avus a Avork Avhieh, if ho siioiild 
‘ live, it would be a satisfaction to hint tt» haye hnished ; hut 
‘ that if it were otherwise, AAdiich seemed most probable, as he 
‘ had ncA'er witnessed a complaint Avhich appeared to make more 
‘ rapid j)rogress, it Avould still bo a great satisfaction to him never 
‘ to huA’c spent an idle day in his life.' 

He died May 10, 1820, ut the age of tifty-six. 

Young was unquestionably a rare and remarkable man. Tlio 
vnstness of his knoAv ledge and the versatility of his powers must 
he universally »Admh^d. Few persons have driven so many 
dissimilar pursuits UOTcast with the same easy hand and perl’eet 
control. Few men have ever eondonsed a greater amount of 
erutiition into one small head, or acquired it Avith more astonish- 
ing facility and address. But it is proper to draw a distinction. 
There Avere departments of knoAvledge into which Young never 
entered, and Avhere avo suspect he would scarcely have felt him- 
self at home. It has been said that * the powers of the imagina- 
tion Avere the only ones in Avhich he Avas deticient/ . Onlg ones ! 
tlie reader Avill doubtless exclaim. We echo the ejaculation. 
He can be no whole man who Avants a faculty so impoitant in 
itself, and so various in its uses. Hoav uoedlal it is, may he 
leanit by supposing it subtracted from the works, not of our 
poets and romancers, tut from the Avritings of our greatest 
philosophers. What a change we should make in Bacon if we 
stripped him of his magnificent meUiphors; or in Newton, if we 
washed out all the fine colouring matter from his scientific com- 
positions ? Mr. Hudson Gurqey, with the natural partiality of 
a Mend, has expressed a doubt wiiether Young Avas really deficient 

* Dr. Peacock’s Memwr of Yornff, p. 44S. 
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in this respect ; hut the reason he assigns for his non>ouItiviition 
of the talent, is one of the most extraordinary wo have over 
heard. "])r. Young/ says he, ‘was emphatically a man of truth, 
^ Now all exercise of what is ordinarily called imagination is the 
‘ figuring forth sometliing which either in kind or in degree, is 
‘ not in truth existent ; and whether originally gifted with this 
‘ facfilty or otlun'wise. Dr. Young would, on principle, have 
‘ ahstained from its indulgence.’ Unless Mr. Gurney intends 
to circumserihe his meaning very materially by employing ^tho 
words we have italicized (in which case the talent claimed must 
he proportionately contracted) the consequences of such a doctrine 
as the one here announced must he disastrous in the extreme. 
Tlie chief onuiments of our literature would be converted* into 
sublime impostoi’s. All our hards must sink into splendid liars. 
Tlie most popular writers of all iiutions should be l)anished from 
the republic of letters as poets wtjre to have been from the 
republic of Plato — though curiously enough the ideal establish- 
ment df the fine old Greek was as pure a fiction as anything the 
doomed songsters themselves could have conceived. ITomer and 
Milton, Shakespeare and Schiller, Cer\"antes and Scott, Jeremy 
Taylor and John Bunvun — all the great masters of imagination 
must burn their wizard hooks and bury their enchanted wands, 
if this Ibarful dictum he correct. The order which the Calipli 
Oinar sent to General Amru touching the Alexandrian library, 
did not occasion half the luischief whicli thi» opinion would pro- 
duce if it were sternly enforced. 

lint Avuniiug as Young appears to have hepi in certain mental 
particuluKs — and who is completely equipped ? — there can he no 
doul)t as to the extraordinary sagacity he evinced. If science 
and scholarship were the principal subjects of his study, they were 
vivified by a property wduch does not necessarily accompany 
either. His sharp and searching glance appeared to penetrate 
into the veiy recesses of a question, whilst other men w^ere 
picking their way with straining eyes and faltering steps. He 
seemed to clear difficulties at a bound which others could only 
master by tardy* and toilsome reseai’ch. His was a flashing 
intellect which leaped from point to point ^ith such rapidity that 
it sometimes appeared to work rather by mspiration than by the 
, ordinary processes of deduction. In adjusting the honours due 
to Ifresnel and Young in regard to the undulatory theory. Sir 
J . Herschel aw^ards to the former the credit of mature thought 
and experimental illustration ; to the latter, the mc?rit of ‘ early, 
acute, ar^ ingenious suggestion.' A more righteous verdict has 
rarely been pronounced. The quality here ascribed to Young 
was precisely the one in which he most excelled. His an- 
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ticipations of Fresnel in optics, and Champolliori in hiero- 
glyphics, are striking testimonies to the lightning glance ho 
possessed, and show with what quickness ho seized upon secrets 
which otliers, themselves endowed with more than ordiiiarf' 
sagacity, could only reach by lengthier paths. His writings on 
Egyptian literature in particular, are strewn with remarks care- 
lessly dropped, as it Were, which were afterwards found fo be 
jewels of considerable price. »Tiist as Arago and Gay liUSSflC 
disi^overed how much their fellow- conn tiy man bad been outiun 
in regard to the question of dilfraction already mentioned, so 
explorers in hierogly]>hics have occasionally been forestalled by 
some mere passing paragraph <>r sidelong suggestion in Young’s 
nrchaw>logical works. 

But we must now take our leave of one who as a man was 
worthy and honourable — as a scholar, skilful and masterly — as 
a pliiiosopher, sagacious and profound — as an explorer patient 
and enterprising. The raw ‘ recruit ' who bad not even ‘ fleshed 
his sword’ when Henry Brougham honoured him with his 
sarcasms, succeeded in carving his way to distinctions which the 
proudest might envy ; and w'hercver his name is knowm, it will 
he regarded with as much re 82 )ect as that of any veteran who has 
recently figured in the fields of science and letters- 


Aut. IV. — (1.) Impressions of China, and the present devolution, its 
Progress and Prospects. By Captaix FisnnoraxE, Coininander 
of the Hermes, on her late visit to Nankin. 8vo. Seelev and Co. 
1855. . , 

(2.) North China Herald. 

(8.) PHend of Chma. 

(4i.) Chmese Repository. 

« 

If the reader will imMfine a spot near the bottom of this page, 
at about an equal dmance tom the two sides,- to be Canton ; 
and a spot nearly at the top of the page, and a little to the right , 
from the centre, to be Pekin, — and if he will conceive of 1000 
miles in a direct line from Canton down in the south, to Pekin 
1ip ill the north, as a^line separating between a vast continental 
territory stretching away to the left, and a great keaboard, 
bulging olf, with its irregular coasts, towards the Yellow Sea 
and the China Sea on the rights he will then have some idea of 
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the track of those insurgent forces which have wrought so mar- 
vellous a revolution in China. The insurrection began in a 
provim^e a little inland from CJanton. The march of the revo- 
lutionists was from south to north, diverging somewhat to the 
riglit until they came to Nankin, a little more tlian half-way 
between Canton and Pekin, — luid from that point a great elbow 
inarch brought them into the neighbourhood of Pekin, and of 
the gi'eat houndury-wall of tlie empire. The march of the insur- 
gents has been, as \ve have said, from south to nortli ; but the 
line indicating that inarch consists of two great zig-zags : the 
first diverges slightly and in’egularly from the wcs^ tow^ards the 
east, and terminates upon Nankin ; the second still ascends 
towards the north, but by a divergence westward ; and tli^ third 
consists of -what seamen would describe as another ‘ tack,' inclin- 
ing from tlie west tovrnrds the east, which brought the rebel force 
witbiri a few days' inarch of Pekin. I'hese tracks have been 
mainly determined, as will be supposed, by the course of rivers, 
and by the positions of the principal cities. We never really 
understand the history of a country, hut as we undcBBtand its 
geography. Events giv#) their full meaning, and are lodged per- 
manently in the memor>% by means of their locations. The 
studcait of histoi7 cannot be too mindful of tliis fact. There are 
oc{'urren(;es of whicli wc become almost eye-witnesses by the aid 
^fniaps, and wliieh remain obscure and almost unintelligible with- 
out such aid. 

Concerning the early operations and conquests of the Chinese 
insurgents we have spoken in a fonner number.^ Information 
has also^been largely supplied on that topic by the newspapers, 
and by some separate publications. But atfairs have now reached 
a point in the histoi7 of this movement, which seems to call for 
furth(‘r inquiry as to its real nature and its probable results. The 
volume by Captain Eisbboume will afford ns assistance in tliis 
resptjct, but not to such an extent as we had hoped — ^partly from 
the frequent omission of dates, and piu’tly from .the absence of 
the requisite information concerning some of the documents from 
which extracts tire given. The substance of the hook is vsiluable, 
and deeply interesting, but there is a great wont of skill in the 
mode of presenting the material of which it consists. We 
scarcely expected an index, — ^we did expect a table of contents; 
but even that small assistance has not been furnished. Captain 
Fishboume is, no doubt, skilled in his profession, but*he is no 
adept in the art of making the conten^^ of a book readily and 
pleasantly available. 

The points, we apprehend, on which the public are now most 
* BrUi^ QmrUirly, No. XXXVI. 
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desirous of obtaining distinct infonnntion in relation to this 
extraordinaiy movement, are the follouing — viz., the real causes 
of the rapidity and extent of the insurgent conquests; the alleged 
cruelties of tliese conquerors ; the measure in which error and 
superstition are mixed up w'ith tlie Christianity professed hy 
them ; the amount of Scriptural tnith to he found among them 
notwithstanding these errors; the probable effect of their successes 
on the future of China ; and the policy most expedient for Great 
Britain in relation to such a state of affairs. 

I. The real cames of the rapiditij and extent of the insurgent 
conquests wd^ he more apparent, and less surprising, if we bear 
in mind the kind of cycle presented in the history of the powTrs 
and empires of the East through all time. In one memorable 
instance, tlie North of Europe sent its hordes down upon the 
South ; and the rude fidelity and valour of the harharian pre- 
vailed over the refined vices and effeminacy of the civilized man. 
With another such revolution Europe is threatened at this hofir. 
But the actual conquests of the Goths, and this threatened con- 
quest of Biissia, present the only parallel in European history to 
what has been the fixed course of affay's in Asia. Tlie Tauric 
cdiain of ntouiitnins, stret(diing from Asia Minor to China, send 
their northern slopes back into the almost boundless plains of 
Mongolia and Tartary, and their southern slopes down into the 
more level lands of Syria and Persia, India and China, From 
the fastnesses of tho.se mountains, or from the steppes beyond 
them, those adventurous hordes have descended 4(Ptho have crushed 
the corrupt empires of the South, one after another, and have 
assumed empire iu their stead. The * shepherd kings’ — .lieads of 
nomad, or wandering nations, mentioned in Holy Writ, w'cre the 
precursors of the Attilas and the Zenghis Khans of later times. 
The rise of empires hy means of such incursions has been sudden ; 
the quick transfer from privation to luxury has brought speedy 
corniption in its train ; and the descendants of such conquerors 
have soon shared the fate of the men whom their fathers had 
vanquished. It was one of these incursions which set up the 
present I'artar dynasty in China some tw'o centuries since. As 
in muny similar instances, great corruptness soon followed in the 
track of so sudden an accession to wx*alth and power ; and now 
the decayed frame-work of the state is seen yielding to the 
pressure of the rude, but strong hand raised against it. 

In this case, indeed, tlie migration is from south to north. 
But as iu the Ibnriding^of the old Persian empire, the nucleus of 
the new power has been supplied hy a mountaineer, independent, 
and more hai'dy race, bordering on the doomed empire. The 
govemi3;^ent of Cliina has been so much a government by routine 
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and o]:)inion, that the Muritchoos have »apposcd they might 
govern without fear, and they have loanit to govern without 
iuerey. As the consequence, when their day of trial came, there 
was no loyalty left in the people to fall hack upon. Even their 
own troops, lor tlie most part, luive been more inclined to desert 
than to servo them. Tlic great wall was expected to give tlicm 
protection on the north, and the little cloud of the south wuis 
gazeil upon for while without the least apprehension. It is 
natural to despotic rule that danger should not be suspected 
until the judge is at the door. Few in such countjxious are for- 
ward t(j become tl^e proplietsof evil, or the bearers of evil tiding.s. 
Tin; expa,usion, cor]*ii])tness, and weakin^ss wliifdi have prepared 
the way for tlie fall of Jill the great Asiatic empires, have pre* 
|)iired tlie way lor the revolution now in jirogress in Cliina. The 
oppi-essions and spoliations disposing the people to welcome 
change Jiave lieen great; the power tu resist it when it came has 
la'cn small. The comjuerors, like the Normans through the lirst 
century after the (Jonquest, are still, for the most part, a distinct 
jaee IVom the conquered, while the latter form the biiUc of tbo 
(■m I lire. 

In a manifesto issued by tlie insurgents in an early stage of 
tbeir operations, they make tlieir appeal to the patriotism of the 
Chinese on this ground: — 

‘ ^j’he Maiitehoos who, for two centiirii‘s, have been in hereditary 
})ossessiou of the thr^? of Cluua, are descended from an insignificant 
nation ol' fortMgudMpN^J mi‘ans m an army of veteran soldiers well 
^traiiu’d to wari'are, tlioy seized on our trea.snr(?s, our lauds, and tlie 
g<.)venina,‘nt of our (rountry, thereby proving that the only thing re- 
e for usurjung euqiire is tlu? fact of being the strongest. There 
is, therefore, no difierence between ourselves, who lay contributions on 
the village's we take, and the agent.s sent from I'ekin to eolloct the 
tuxes. Why then, without any motiA’^e, are troops despatclied against 
us? Such a proceeding strikes us as a very unjust one. Wluit! is it 
po.ssihle that the Mantchoos, who are foreigners, have a riglit to re- 
ceive the taxes of the captured provinces, and to name officers wffio 
ojipress the people, while we Chinese are prohibited Iroin taking a 
trilling amount aif tlie public cost? Universal •overeignty does not 
belong to any one particular individual, to the exclusion of all the 
rest. And such a tiling has never been known, as one dynasty being 
able to trace a line of a hundred generations of Emperors. 

‘ The right to govern consists in possession.’ — p. 02, 63. 

The following passage shows how little tlie Mantclioo dynasty 
had to rest upon even in Pekin, their special home : — 

‘ From a triuislation of a memorial submitted to the Emperor by 
^Tung-paoii, censor and imperial iiispector of the central part of the 
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city of Pekin, and given in the Gazette for the 14th January of 
this - year, we learn that the capture of that city, aud the fall of 
the Tartar dynasty, is but a question of time. In this he states 
that only ten thousand dollars could l^e collected in the whole 
city in the month of December, 1853 ; that oflicers employed about 
the court, l&d been, from tin? spring of that year, inventing excuses 
to get away; that the rich inhabitants, with their households, to 
the number of three thousand, had removed; in every' t^treet nine 
out of ten houses were empty. The soldiers of th(^ ea])ital, whether 
belonging to Chinese or Tartar regiments, exist very nnieh^in name 
only, and since the aj)proach of the Insurgents, th(' best of these have 
been ordered off to the war, those which remain being only the unser- 
viceable, together with those that have been tem})orarilv engaged to 
iill vacancies. On bis tour of iiispecticu, he found that nuTnl>crs w'ere 
deficient at every guard-house, and those on guard he found starving 
with cold and hunger, exposed to tlie wind and snow, in a na>st dis- 
tressed and miserable condition. On examining the ,>v' capons ])iled up 
there, he found that the greater part were useless — ^liorsemen dtiited 
tlirough the gates as they pleased, and fhese men were unable to arrest 
them. the roll is called, some rnn for their weapons, some fi)r 

their jackets ; they stand up for a moment, answer their names, then 
saunter off into their tents, or creep niuler their bed-elothes. (lenerally 
speaking, of late the practice has been to he all in a ilurry when 
‘ arrangements are to be made lor defence ; aTid to be very stesKly wlien 
case or enjoyinent ar<; to b(‘ attended to. T^^sc rebels he states as 
being only seventy miles distant; and Sliing-paun aud 'rsaug-kih-lin- 
sin arc by no means agreed in tlieir vi(*ws. Afjcordjng to the conles- 
sions of the spies, it appears that %ry many of the rebels luivt? come 
to the capital, where they hire houses, and secretly endeavour to enhst 
persons in their cause. Moreover, it appears tluit at tlie diffenvui^ 
guard-houses there arc a few watchmen ]daeed, wlio arc just' snllicient 
to guard against petty thieves. I’hese may ho seen at tlie ln‘ad of 
ever}’^ street, with badges round their necks, and with lanterns stuck 
at the end ol' long poles, l>eating gongs ;xs they go, in (•ompajn’es of 
ten, or it may he a huiidrcfl, like a parcel of hoys playing about, 
liecently he has seen ]>oor old women ahiiost naked, bringing, with 
tears in their eyes, the cotton -wadded garments wliieh they roeeived 
in chiirity, to offer as inoiuy, in payment of the demand for taaces. 

‘ The Gazette of 17th of January, 1854, coid;Jiin.s a rejX)rt from, 
the members of the cabinet, complaining of tlie publication of the 
ahov(‘ document ; and that it was improperly printed, lor whicli, and 
for some other alleged alterations from the original, the printer is 
called to account ; and the censor himself is ordei’cd to send up a clear 
accotmt of the niatt(?r, evidently showing that the statement though 
unpalatable was too true. 

‘ This Btatemeiit hears tin? impress of truth, and it has been well 
said, that the mind oi' the reader is partly amused, and partly dis- 
gusted, with those corrjphcatcd details of cunning deception and pal- 
pable cowardice, which mark the official reports of the insurgent 
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army^s progress, thus given from time to time in the Rekin Gazette^ 
and stamp with the appearance of mad infatuation, the imperial acts 
and edicts of tiie last of the Mantchoo dynasty. 

* Nothing could more truly show tluT total want of enthusiasm 
which exists at Pekin, than does this document quoted above ; and if 
they are not poj^ular there, where can they be supposed to be. It is 
quit(^ clear that their fall would scarce be the subject of regret to a 
single 0/iinesc.'' — pp. 329 — 332. ^ 

This state of allairs in Pekin was the state of matters every- 
where, and suffices in great part to explain what has happened, 
h’rom all we loavn concerning the Mantchoo authorities and the 
Imperialists generally, they arc men wlio live in a region of craft 
and lies, devoid of '|>atriotisin, sunk in selfishness and cowardice; 
and, as commonly happens with cowards, rhey are most unsparing 
in tlieir crnclties wlienever the time conies in which vengeance 
mav ])(' inflicted without apparent dimger. While the Hermes 
was at Amoy, an army of lm|icriulists, some 20,000 in number, 
such as tla;y wei'e, made preparations for retaking the toum from 
a ])o(]y of insurgents wlio laid possession of it. Bil the great 
depi'ndence of the leader of this foree, who was the viceroy, and 
uncle to the Emperor, was on certain bauds of pirates, who had 
luv n liired for the purpose. Several of the pirate chiefs were 
promoted to tlie rank of mandarins. Tli(‘ lidlowing is Captain 
Ihsh bourne's account of wbat came under his own observa- 
tion : — 

‘ On the hrst of October we bud returned and found the Imperialists 
uial\ing nearly daily attaerks from the land side, which tluy continued 
with occjtSional combined attacks from laud and sea, until the place 
was evacuated hy the Truuls (insurgents) on the 11th of November. 
They were too groat cowards ever to have taken it, and nothing could 
havti been more contemptible than the. whole affair, mort; especially on 
the jiart of the Imperialists, whose numbers must have been^JJve times 
those of tlio rehols, ;md their military appointments and resources 
w^cre proportionably better and greater. Any hundred of our men, 
with a lield-piece, would have taken the place in a few hours at 
furthest. ^ 

‘ The Insurgents being without •supplies of food or ammunition, 
determined to evacuate, which they did in open day, in comparative 
order and complete immunity from attack. 

‘ The Imperialists w'ere absolutely afraid to scale the walls, till the 
last rebel bad left the citadel ; nor is this a ligure of speech, for many 
thousands of them retired, on liuding that there were a few rebels still 
ill the place, though the main body were in full retreat, and the whole 
soon Ibllovved ; nor did the fleet and ])iratical junks aj^roach on the 
sea-side until all the rebel vessels had left. 

‘ Not but that these last could have done more, but they^did not 
I 2 
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wish ; being quite content to continue going through tlic Ibrm ot 
lighting as long as the Imperial officers had money to pay them ; and 
of course they only went into danger Avlien they had no alternative. 

‘ Having engagiid pirates, the authority was committed to them, to 
sanction tlie atrocities that these would certainly commit ; and, as if 
that were not sufficient, the}' oiicoiuaged them to more than they 
might otherwise he inclined to, for they promised them six dollars for 
each head they would bring in^ 

‘ On the entry of these savages, the iirst thing they did was to dis- 
perse in every ducetion in search of heads- '--regard l»'ss of anything 
save that the people who possessed them should be helpless ; it mat- 
tered not to them tliat they W(.‘re e(]ual]y infirm and unoffimding ; 
they had heads — these they wanted. 

‘ All found were brought to the Chinese admiral, whosci vf'ssel was 
close to us, so we saw all that Wivs passing. He then issued a 
inaiidute for their destmetion. At lirst they hi‘gan ]>y taking tlicir 
1 leads oil' at the adjoining pier; this .soon was fully oeeupitid, and the 
exeeiitioners becoming fatigued, the work proei'cded slowly, thend’orc 
an additional set coniincneed taking tlieir heads oil* on tlie sides of the 
l>oats. T10 also jmived too slow for them, and tliey comnieiiced to 
throw th(-‘m overboard, tied hand and foot. Hut this was too much for 
’Kim)})eaiis ; so missionaries, merchants, sailors, marines, and tdHi!i?rs, 
all ruslicd in, and .^itopped further })roee(‘ding<. Tlie mandarins, (»xe- 
entioners, .staff and all, look themselve.s off very qniekly, for fair of 
■cons(?quenc(‘S tliey could not calculate U])on, huf which they felt tliey 
had richly deserved: lOOiioor crcalure.s \v(Te saved Irom (lestruetion; 
2o0 of these were Wounded— some with tsventv, others less, hut more 
dangerous wounds. Some h<«l their heads nearly severed; about 
thirty died. The mamhirin.s then removed their scoik‘ of butehery a 
mile outside the town ; and during tlie next two days, after having 
olilaiiiecl pos.sessi()n, they mu.^t have taken off iqnvards of 20O() luaids, 
or otln rwise destroyed that mimber of people. I\ir days bodies wore 
floating al)out tin? harbour, carried out by one tidt‘ and brought back 
by another, each time not quite so far, so that fnally they were only 
dis}»o,sedff by being taken to sea. Many on whom .sentence of death 
Avas not passed, had their no.‘-'os slit or (-ut off; othei’s thi‘ ears (‘ut off, 
or nailed to a post in the sun, and suhjeet to the injury and insult of 
th(' h‘ss ill-disposed persons. 

‘ 1 could not fail to see that lhi.s treatment exeitcrl the sympathy of 
many of the piussers-by ; and, on one occasion, that the ill treatment 
of on** of them nailed to a ])Ost, called down upon the individual an 
execration that made him instantly desist and walk off The only 
feeling the brutal pirate.s evinced was that of vli«a}>j)ointmeni at being 
deprived (us they said) ly us of three thousand dollars. 

‘ So little sympathy did the mandarins meet with, and so little 
eoiikl they dejicnd upon their own twenty thousand soldiers, that they 
requested jirotection of our eon.sul against the same jnrates, who only 
sought payment in full of the terms previously agreed u|;x)n. 

' ThoOonsul fearing an indiscriminate plunder, that would eventu- 
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aHy extend itself to English life and property, sent to the pirates to 
say that if they took any steps contrary to the wish of the Mandarin, 
they would he sunk by our ships. 

‘ Often during tlui operations, the poor people complained of the 
treatment of the Imperialists, and it was certainly ]>itiable to behold 
the TlC(^dless destruction of property — needless if the Imperialists had 
Ixxm soldiers or men — such never won or kept an empire ; yet none of 
the Imperial forces are better.’ — pp. 308 — 311. 

‘ The Mandarins avowed, that after the government of Amoy was 
ostablishi?d, they meant to carry lire and sword through the surround- 
ing districts, as tlie people were all tainted with revolutionary prin- 
ciples/' -p. 312. 

Such are some of the bad qualities on the part of the Tartar 
riilei's of tdiiria, which have prepared the way for the reverses 
which have come upon them. What the hotter qualities are 
wliicli lun'c' given siieh advantage to their opponents we shall 
see presenllv. Our latest accoimts apprise us that large bodies 
of insnrgcnis are emaimped near (.'aiiton, and that the Impe- 
rialists are in the same position near Amoy. 'Fbo re^^ols in botlt 
tla^se tlistricls are still for tlie great<a* part idolaters; even at 
Ajiioy rht.'Y make no profession of Cliristianity. At Amoy, too, 
w(' ivgH't to learn that the h’reneli have taken some part with the 
Imperialists. Tlie English and the Americans have observed a 
wise neutrality. What exj)lanatiou the Ereneh have to give con- 
eevnirig t heir departure from tliis policy remains to be seen. That 
the hreueh pi icsts and desiiits are at the bottom of it is not to 
he donhteil. The Nankin insurgents, under Ton -ping- wang and 
llieFoiw Kings, consist of tlio original and the more hopeful force 
tmgiiged in the movement; hut even these have ceased for some 
tinu‘ to add to their accpiisitions northward. They were, in fact, 
mucli nearer Ih'kin a yonr ago than at present. But enough has 
hap})eue(l to slunv tljat the past of China must be the past ; its 
•futui’e must be sometliiiig widely dilierent, and will, we doubt 
not, be something mueb better. The Triads assail the empire on 
social grounds, and reveal its political weakness ; the Nankin 
insurgents assailed it on religious grounds, and have revealed its 
weakness in that quarter. 

II. But to what extent has the course of the insurgents been 
markcil by the sanguinary ? Accounts have reached this country 
which describe them as bent on exterminating the Mantchoo race, 
and as destroying them by thousands while casting themselves 
xipon tlujir mercy. But to judge correctly here, it is important to 
distinguish between the great leaders of the insurrection from the 
first and those who follow them, and other parties who have 
opposed themselves to the Government on grounds of t^eir own. 
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The insurrection commenced, as we liavo seen, in the latitude of 
Canton, hut the original chiefs are soon found j)ursuing their 
course of victory several Imndred miles higher up the country. 
In the meanwhile the (‘vacuat(*d district in the south f<dl for 
a time, as the following passage will sliow, into quite otlu,'f 
hands. 

‘ In Canton/ says tlie Friend of China for April, 1 801 , ‘ wo 
learn that: — 

‘ Idolatry has much to answer for, how much It wenr impossible to 
say ; hut anything seems to be better than it. From Canton we learn 
that there are banditti at not a gr(‘at distance iVom the citv, com- 
mitting fearful atrocities. It would aj>})ear that, in lau'cngo I’or 
betrayal of some of their comrades, after })hiudcring tlie houses of 
overytlnng, young children have been caught iwul eiaieiiied by Inin- 
dreds, in the sight of their agonized mothers, wlio, frantic, Init povv<T- 
less,^ have dashed their (otni) brains out against the walls at the 
horrid sight. The.se liends in lunnaii shape (some live liundred arc 
spoken of as in oius body) arc ilistinguishod by j’ed wcaris aero.ss the 
shoulders; and the Canton government, ‘powerful’ as it has been 
termed, is not able to exterminate them. Tliis banditti, as tbc.y wer(‘ 
at first eall(*d, bavt.' gradually grown into such a formidable body, tliat 
they liavc tleleated the linperialist.s, d(.'sti’oytMl their eatii]», and driven 
them within tlie city oi Canton, wliicli is now 411 a state of siege by 
them. It has been .stated, that these men have bt'cn stirred Ip 
rcbellio]! by the insurgents at Nankin, but of this there does not 
appear sufficient evidence.’ — pp. S22, 

What we know of tlic insurgents under Tae‘.-j)iug waug warrants 
us in saying that thejy would disown and execrate tlie wretches 
capable ol such deeds. According to the latest nccounts from 
Canton, tliis ferocious band would seem to have iieejj dispersial, 
or to have been absorbed in the larger and better disciplined I'oree 
now doiniriant in tliat neighbourhood. l:>ut while the Inqnenalists 
oi that city are men who could decapitate s(‘veii hundred jiersoiis 
at one time, on the mere suspicion of sympathizing with the 
rtffiels, it miii^t not bo expected that the rebels, heathens as they 
still are in those quarters, wdll go like lambs to tkeir business. 

Besides this * banditti’ at Canton, there are the Triads, adhe- 
rents to the ‘ three principles’ — ^brcthroii of the ‘short sword/ ns 
tliey arc sometimes calletl — who were strong enough to possess 
tliemselvcs of Amoy, and wdio ai’e also to bo di .sting ms bed from the 
great body oi the insurgents. The Triads, for the greater part, 
have ceased to be idolaters, but they have not adopted tlie religious 
views ol tlie iollowers uf Tao-ping-wang. The conduct, however, 
even oi this party, lia.s been just and humane, if compai’ed with 
that of \ho Imperialists at the same plactj, Tlie banditti in the 
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]noi|:(libourlio()d ol‘ Canton has boon conibunded with tbo Triads 
of Amoy, but the latter have shown themselves men of aiiotlior 
order. Concerning the ivputed cruelty ol the insurgents under 
Tae-ping, Captain Fishbourne thus writes: — 

^ ‘ It has been too generally believed that tlie insurgents were most 
sanguinary in tlieir o})eratu)ns, and that like the followers of Mahomet, 
tliey propagated their faith (if this were possibl(‘) by the sword ; this 
belief is in part founded ii]K>n the misrepresentations of the Impe- 
rialists, and partly, perhaps, upon their own proclamations, which 
stated that they would take the heads off' the priests and Tartars. 

‘ As to pro})agatmg thein faith bv the sword, this is not correct ; 
they ilo not compel any to join them ; but tluy will not admit any to 
feilowshiji unless they ])rofess the same religion, commit to nuaiiory 
tlie same rorin. ol* prayer, and observe the same dady rules of worship. 
Tlu.i mere sujxM’senjfl ion of tlie Chinese character ‘ obedient,* 

ovcM* tlu' door oi’ a house, is held a suHieient token of the submission* 
of its inmates, and they have refused numliers upon the grounds of 
their not making profession of the same faith, 

' Their eode of morals, chosen evidimtly from the Old Testament, 
and not suitevl to our habits or dispensation, is saiigniinary, but is no 
doubt administered with justice and mercy as conijamal with any ad- 
ministration of law amongst tlie imjierialists ; and it is probable that 
u law of such a charaetc.*r is necessary for the low and depraved state 
in w'iiich China is at pi'c'scnt, 

‘ ISoiiK' oi’ the statements of tlieir conduct are cviclontly a little 
figarative: thus it was tlu‘ impression that tliey de.stroyed all the 
priests. Now on visiting Silver Island — a celebrated shrine of idola- 
trous worsliiji- we i'ound the jiriests there, and they stait'd Unit they 

had nut lieen injurcxl ; they w'-cre given liooks, and informed that they 
must allow tlieir hair to grow — thcar practice being to shave their 
heads. 

‘ Idle idubs, it is true, were all destroyed ; some of tliose must have 
becMi inagnitietmt, made of clay, and forty or even sixty^ feet high. 
Those of wood or stone were defaced, and many throw'n into the 
water. 

‘C olden Island was another celebrated place of idol-worship, and 
tliere also the temples had been defatted. We observed the same in 
the surburbs of .Jshinkui. The hostility Avas to the idols much less 
than to the temple.s ; but idolatrous emblems arc always woven into 
these liuildings in such a w ay that it is next to impossible to remove 
tlie evidences of idolatry and not injure the temple. The celebrated 
liorcelain tower shared in some ilegrce the general rage against idol- 
worsliip ; fur, though it does not aiipear to have been erected wdth 
reference to worship, but in comniomoration of an individual, j et many 
of its ornaments were idolatrous ; these, we were informed, w'ere all 
destroyed, and as far as we could see with the aid of our glaisses, the 
tower had been sliglitly deface.^ though it was still standing. Fire 
had been the agent used in GoMen Island. 
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‘ Nor is it to be wondered at, that on awaking to a sense of the 
degradation their nation liad been brought to by these priests and 
their idolatrous worship, tln‘y should be carried beyond the line of 
conduct which indiderent sj^etators would deem proper. 

‘ The city of Nankin is a walled city, said to have eoiittiincd half 0 
million of inhabitants. Its walls are high, and extend twenty-one 
mile.s ; but not more than a (juauter of the indiivct space was occupied 
with houses : and these for the most part lu^w in one corner — the 
remainder being gardens and fields. 

‘ Tt was said that the insurgents destroyed all the Tartars and their 
families to the number of twenty or twenty-five thousand. This 1 do 
not credit — not that I pretend to say whdt they would have done- 
hut 1 think this is too much hnilt upon the evidence of the boy- 
attendant of Lae’s — intelhgent tbough be was, an<l to be relied on, as 
lar as bis knowledge could enable him to speak. But the fiiet is. as 1 
, think, that the greater part were seized with the 3 )anie which a])pears 
to seize all on the approach of the insurgents, and had fied ; for the 
houses gave conclusive proof that the city had not only been aban- 
doned oi its inhabitants, hut that they Inid taUeii all their fiirnituro 
and other removable property out vvith tlumi ; for had it been .sini]>ly 
removed from the hou.«es and thrown into tlie stivt'ts, avc should have 
seen some remnants. It was quite rcmiirkahle how completely stre<.'l 
after street and house after house w(fre enijdied, and with few exc<']>- 
tions. Again, we saw many peo]>le as w'e ]>assed along, earrying Imck 
their lurnitaire, as they did at Shanghae ; confideTicc iuiving returned. 

saw a few houses sealed up, and from their a]»peaT‘anee tlu'V were 
the houses of rich people; tlie silk looms also seem to have been left. 
These they w'ould naturally suppose would not be injured l)y tin? in- 
surgents; the more particularly as they had alway.s stuihouslV juoided 
mi}" thing that afiocted trade ; and it is owing to this care, that onr 
export trade has been so little intcnuiptcd. 

* Indeed, it is evident that the policy of Tae-ping, and Ids fi)I]ow<.‘rs, 
is to protect the people, but make war, even ‘ to the knife,’ against the 
Tartar authorities.’ — pp. 174 — 178 

Both the mendacity «nd iho cowitrdioe of the Mantohoos 
render it highly probable that their accounts in regard to the 
cruelties of tlie J’evcdntionists would he exaggerated. 

II L It is beyond doubt that the Chri.stinrnty •professed by the 
insurgents is tainted with error and superstition. But to what 
extent is this the fact? We may now take it as settled tluit 
Hung-siu-tsinen, now known as Tae-ping, or Tae-ping*waiig, 
who was at the head of this movement from the first, and is so 
still at Nankin, began his career as an insurgent under religious 

"vve may say, Christian influences. His youth was spent in 
study. * In 3ii.s riper years ho became familiar with Christian 
books and Christian teaching in ^nton and its neighbourhood. 
The tlictughtfulness thus nwakenea was strengthened by liis re-- 
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flexions and ex])eriences in sickness : and tlio now dootriin*, 
which had found a ^<‘nial home in his own spirit, ho hetman to 
preach to others. Many who knew something of the Christian 
religion appear to have been coiifinned by his inflnenoe, and 
others to wltoin the doctrine wnts wholly new embraced it, or 
becarae thonghtful concerning it; 

For a while the Mantehoo authorities were heedless of those 
proceedings. But as converts multiplied, and the stir becjiTiu' 
notorious, attonipts wore made to suppress the new opinions, and 
persecution goaded the ineii professing tlnm into rebellion. d’Jie 
s])a.rk wliicli was thus struck ott'iii the neighbourhood of Canton, 
kindled a. thun(‘ vvliich spread to the iieighhoiirhood of l^ekin, 
shutting up the 'I’artar sovereignty to a iiioro corner of the 
doll] inions siihjeet to it five years siueo. 

lint Tae-ping-wang is not now the only sovereign. He is still 
jinjjonneod as tlie Heavenly or Celestial King, but sulxu'dinate 
to l.ini are the Kastern King, the Wesloni King, the Soulheni 
King, the Northern King, and the Assistant King. Tae-ping- 
AVfuig, indeed, is said to he no longer visible. Some Fiiiroja-ans 
even doubt his present oxistenee. .But Yang, the Eastern King, 
Jiets in ne!uly ail things in his slend. Jt is this man who Inis 
done most to mix error, and we fear we must add — religious 
fraud, with tlie ftovcani’iit. 

'J lie desjiofie sovereigns of the ’(‘'ast do not submit to etyrrection 
or e«)nirol 1^’om their subjccls. Their authority is ‘said to he of 
divine origin, and only as the priest, through whom the divine 
may hi^ sup[)osed to speidc, shall claim audience, is the eartldy 
])()lenti^te prepared to listen. To submit in sticli ease has been 
to submit, riot to the litiman, hut to the divine. Hence in ancient 
Egypt, and in all the aneient Asiatic empires, the priost-easte hiis 
furnished almost the only aeknowledgod cheek on the pretensions 
of royalty, d’he Chinese insurgents, however, have no priests. 
It is their boast that they do not need them. But in these 
cireumstances the Eastern king, Yang, has assumed much of the 
auth(»rity of tlie old liiorojihants of Egypt, and of tlie magi of 
I'ersia, ehiimitrg to be received ns inspired — or as one through 
whom the ‘ Father speaks, mrfking known his will to Tue-ping- 
wang for the good of all subject to his sway. We give an extract 
of some hsngtli,iTom wdiat is called an ‘ Official Statement,’ which 
has been translated and sent to this country by Hr. Medluirst, 
touching those supposed revelations. Strange is what follows, 
hut (irea,t Britain and China are two worlds. 

* On the morning df the 25tli of December, 1853, being the day of 
worship, the Northern PrincjSy, accorapaiiiod by the Marquis Ting- 
theen, the Minister of State, and other officers, came to the^ palace of 
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tl\e Eastern Prince, to ])ay their compliments and to didiherate on the 
Jiffkirs of (lovommont, Wlien the deliberations were completed, the 
Northern Prince, with all the oJlicers, knelt down ami exclaimed, ‘ May 
your highness the Eastern Prince enjoy feliidty and repose!' Tho 
Eastern Prince then commanded the Northern Prince to return to his 
palace, and all the oflicers to repjiir to their official residences, after 
which the Eastern Prince retirc'd to his inner palace. In a short time 
the Heavenly Father came down into tlie wmrld, and summoned Yang- 
shway-kcaou, Hoo-kan-keaou, l\'m-\van-mci, and Sang-wan-mei, saying, 
‘Do all you young women come fonvard and listen to the commands 
of me, the Heaviaily Father.’ Yang-shway-keaou, togetlu*r with the 
female chamheriains, then approached into the presence of the Heavenly 
Father, and, kneeling down, intpunKl, saying, ‘ Since tlie 1 leaveiily 
Father lias taken the trouhlc to come down into the world, ne young 
women have all come ftwward reverenlly to listen to the Heavenly 
Father’s sacred commands, and to solicit his instructions.’ Tlio 
Heavenly Father then mauifest(‘d considcrahle displeasure, and h.n.’ 
some lime would not speak. The f'emalo ollieers imphired, saving, ‘ The 
moving of our Heavenly Father to take tlie troulih* to come down into 
our world is to h(‘ ascribed to the faults of his sons and (hiULditers, 
whose transgressions arc mu]ti|)licd, WT, therefore, earnestly lx.'seceh 
OU3* Heavenly Father’s forgiviaii'ss, and intri'ut the removal of his ills- 
pleasurc, for which vve pray, and jirav again, with all imaginahle 
earnestness.’ Tlie Ht/avenly Fatlier then said, ‘Since you little ones 
are sensihlt; of your faults, do you imriKHliati'ly^ .■Jh your Northern 
Prince to come Jiither and listen to my comimmds.’ The Icmalc. 
chamberlains then replied, ‘We will obey tlie lleavenly Father’s 
sacred eommaiids.’ The female chambcrlaiuH then hastened out of tlie 
door of the second palace, and sounded the drum, amumneing tlio 
descent of the Heavtaily Father, and informing tlie mah* chamberlains 
that the Northern Prince had been sumiiKnicd into bis ju’esence. I'he 
male chamberlains, in obediemc to the orders given, went immediately 
to the Northern Palace to make this UTinouneerm'nt. T’lio Northern 
Prince then came to the Eastcni Palace to li.stiui to the sacre<l com- 
mands of the Heavenly Father, who luul come down into the world, 
Tlie Heavenly Father also eonnnanded the female Minister of State, 
Yarig-shway-keaou, and Hoo-kau-niei, saying, ‘ Pefore the arrival of 
your Northern IVinee I eomniand you to take my sacred will, and an- 
nounce it to your Eastern Prince, commanding hii» to go to Court, 
and inform your Lord, the Celestial ^ing, that my appearance is on 
acrcount of the impetuou.s disposition of your Lord, the (.’clestial King. 
Since he Is of the same nature with myself, he ought to l>tr ns forlwjar- 
ing as myself. In ruling over the em}jirc, mildness is ('sscntial in 
everything, lor instance, the female officers in the Celestial Coui’t, 
assisting to manage the affairs of State, are very frequently unac- 
quainted with matters of high import, and are, therefore, apt to do 
things out of due order; these must be kindfy instructed, with a 
liberality vast as the ocean, in order that their minds may attentively 
accord with the regulatij^ns of Government, and thus attend properly 
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to tlieir mauuprommit. J1‘ they arc treated with too much severity 
their minds will jL^et into confusion, and they will not know vviuit to 
do in order to carry out the Imperial eonimunds. Tlieir .minds bein^ 
unsettled, their frames will he aufitated; and wlnm one thin;L? ^^oes 
wrong, everything will fall into confusion. »So that it is much better 
qnietiy to tell them what to do until they are versed in it, and they 
will tlien attend to it s}>ontam‘ously. To instance, also, your young 
master, although his nature is originally good 3'^et he must he occa- 
sionally instructed, and then he will not abandon tin? good dictates of 
his nature — vvhicli are always at hand — and fall into evil habits and 
))ractiees wliieh are foreign to his vif'ws and heelings. At j)resent you 
must take iidvaiitsxge of his original goodness of nature, and, UvS you 
have oj)j)ortunitv. instruct him, that he may get aeeustomed to what 
is correi-l, and becouH? an examjd(‘ to all the empire, that all the na- 
tions ol' the world may take pattern by him. When you see that his 
sayings and doings are in aeeordanee with t'elestial emotions, then 
you may allow him to say anti do as he })k-!ascs; hut, when you see 
that they are not in accordance with HtJaveuly emotions, you must 
control Jiim, an<l not let him do just what he likes.’ Tlie female 
odietu’s rt'plietl, ‘ We unworthy females will endeavour to coin))ly with 
thf siu red ci.)mmands of our i'eU'stial I*a]>a.’ Tht^ Hea-venly Fatlier 
again said, ' Yang-chang-nuu anti Shih-ting-hin have been for some 
time ifi tlu.^ Celestial Court, attending to the atfairs of State; more- 
over, tiiese young women are relatives of two ol' the princes, and must, 
iliend’ore, have tli'cir sympathies in unison with tliose of the royal 
family. With i\*,s}.K'ct to the elder and younger Chioo-kew-rnei, they 
iiavt! ul.x) uttaint;d some d<.'gree of merit, and must he allowed to rest 
tliemselv t.'s and eea.s<‘ from labour. Whether, thereiore, they remain 
in tile Cele.stial C<,)urt of Tae-piiig-wang, or whether they come over 
U) the yalace ol the Ejistern Crinee, let them enjoy the ease and 
traiupiillity becoming royal }»erst>nages. It is also announced to he 
the -Divine will tlnit, if tliey are summoneil into the (Celestial Court, 
they M’ill ne(‘essarily lie <laily near the royal person (of Tiuvping-wang), 
and, us Ministers wmiting upon the Sovereign, they will liavo certain 
duties to perform whieli cannot be avoided; hut, as they are not to 
attend to jmhlii* business, it i.s much better that they remain in the 
paliuie of the Eastern Prince to enjoy themselves, wliieh w ill he in all 
respects more eonveiiieiit. With respect to the business of the Celestial 
Court, there are #i:iiattei>i of State which any one may attend to. Let 
some other jxwsoiis, therefore, be deputed to attend to these.’ The 
female ollieers rejdiod, ” Wo are much obliged for the trouble taken by 
the IL^aveiily Father to come dowm into the wx>rld to instruct us ; and, 
unworthy as we arc, we will endeavour to comply with these injunc- 
tions, while Ave make known the sacred will of the Heavenly Father to 
the Eastern Prince.’ The Heavenly Father again smd, ‘ Y"ou comply 
with my injunctions, and all will be right. 1 shall now return to 
Heayeu.’ After the Heavenly Father had gone back to Heaven, the 
^Northern l*rinee, accora]>anied by the Marquis THng-theen and others, 
arrived at the outer gate of the Ejistern Palac^and, not knowing that 
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tlic Heavenly FatluT bad returned to Heaven, tluy led forward idl tlie 
officers to kneel down and pray, saying, ‘ We, your unworthy cliildren, 
have frequently odended, so as to occasion our Heavenly Father to 
trouble himself, for whieli we eaniestly beg our Heavenly Father’s 
forgiveness, and tliat he would graciously condescend to instruct us 
his unworthy children.’ Having linislied the prayer, they continued 
kneeling on the ground, and commanded the male chnrnl)(‘rlaiii to beat 
the dnnn and cause the female chamberlains to announce their arrival. 
The female chamberlains, hearing the sound of the drum, came out 
from the inner palace to the front gate to see the Noitliern I’rijict', 
and informcid him, saying, ‘A shoH time ago the Heavenly Father 
gave himself tlje trouble to come down to earth ; hut he is now gone 
t)ack to Heaven. We, therefore, request the Northern Frinee and tie- 
Marquis Ting-theen to rise from their kn(*es.’ The Northern Frinee 
then ro.se from his knees, and said, ‘ The Heavenly Father having 
graciously condescended to come down into the world, wo should lik<‘ 
to know what instructions he has left l‘or us.’ d'he lemah* elianil)er- 
luins replied, ‘The sacred will of the Heavenly Father is to eoinniand 
the Eastern and Northern Frinees, togetlier with tlu‘ otlieers, to go to 
Court. It is also eommanded to the Eastern Frinee to convey tlie 
sacred injunctions of tlie lleavciiiy Fatiier to the Celestial King, 
ordering him to be more gentle in liis disposition, and more iiuliiigent 
towards others. He is also to give instructions to the heir apfiarent, 
and graciously to ex(*nse four women of the court from tin* diitii's to 
vvliich they liavi' now to attend. The Eastern i?'rinc‘(\ in obedience tn 
the ivipiisitions, is now about to go to court.’ The Northern l‘rinc 
said, ‘ Will yt'U be kind enough to iidbrm the Eastern Frinee that I, 
the general, have come to pay my respects to hinir’ d’he iemale 
chamberlains announced this accordingly, when the Eastern Ih'inee 
said, • Since the Northern Frinee has come, he may he told to enter 
my palace.’ The Northern Frinee and all the otlieers tlieii tMiiered 
the palace, and, knetding down, exclainieil, ‘ May the Jhinee caije^y 
extreme longevity !’ They also thanked the Eastern Frinee lor his 
consideration, saying, ‘ We, your younger hrcthnai, who an? here to- 
day, are under obligations to the Ibiudh elder brother for the arrange- 
ments which he has made, wherehy we have attaineil to our present 
po.sition. Now, also, the ifeavenly Father has manilested his great 
favour by coming down into our world to instruct us, for w Inch we 
cherislj the most unbounded gratitude. Moreover, sdso, the brethren 
and .sistens throughout the world have, iu a similar manner, rejjoatedly 
exjierieneed great fa Venn’s at the hands of our Heavenly I^’ather.’ The 
Eastern Frinee said, ‘The Heavenly Father has indet?cl taken a great 
deal of trouble on our behalf; may you, my younger brother, and all 
the officers, he duly sensible of the Ckdestial favours.’ Tlie Northern 
Prince and all the officers replied, ‘ Wc shall endeavour to comply with 
your honourable eorninands.’ The Eastern Prince again said, ‘ The 
Heavenly Father has made known his sacred will, eommanding ps all 
to go to court ; wc ought, therelore, to proceed thither immediately.’ 
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Having said this, ho told them to wait a little, and the North('m 
Prill ee, together with the officers, knelt down and shouted, ‘ May your 
Highness enjoy abuiidant longevity! We hoseech you, the Eastern 
IVinoe, tranquilly to ascend your sedan <*lia,ir.’ The Ejistern Prince 
then covnmniided the Northern Prince and all tlie ofReers to go lirst 
to in)urt. The Northern Prince was about to proceed thither a(-*cord- 
ingly, when h(^ suddenly addressed tlic Chamberlain ol' the Northern 
Palace, saying, ‘ Do you quickly go to the sedan of' the Eastern Prince, 
and reijucst the favour of his instructions, as to whether we are first 
to go to the Hall of Audience, or to enter straight into the door of the 
palace.’ Tlie Chamberlain, receiving this charge, went immediately 
to the sedan of the Eastern Prince, and rc(]uested one of tlie S(?rvants 
of tlie Eastern Palace to obtain aii<l communicate to him tin? wishes 
of his master. The si'rvant said, ‘ The Eastern 1 Vince is enjoying re- 
]>ose in tlie sedan, and I do not dare to distiu’b him.’ The Chamher- 
iain of the Northern I Vlace, hearing that the Eastern Prin(?e was 
enjoying re}>ose, did not ])rcsunie to re]>i*at the inquiry, but hastened 
back to inform tlie Nortliern Prince. The Northern Prince, bearing 
tliat tb(‘ JOnsleni Prince was enjoying rcjio.sc*, hastily desetmdod from 
his sedan and [iroeeeded on foot to tlu* iniddJ<^ of the road, where he 
knelt down and, iiKpiircd, saying, ‘ Has tlie Heavenly Pather troubled 
Jiimsclf to i;orne <lown into this world again r’ '^i'ondneli the Heavenly 
Pather replied in the affirmative, telling the; Northern Prince t(> con- 
vey the sedan into the Hall of Audience. Tlie Northern Prince 
rejilied, ‘ I will oliey the injunctions of the Heavenly Father,’ whero- 
iipon he hastily eomauindeil the femalt? officers ()f‘ the court to inform 
tlie (..‘elestiul King of the circumstance; which done, he, together with 
tlie iVlinisters of State and the other officers, conveyed the sedan of the 
Eastern Prince ^vithin the gates of the jiahiee. ’^Die Celestial 
King, y’ae-]>ing-wang, liaving heard the message which the female 
ofliceis hrougiit from the Nortliern Prince, intimating that the 
iieavenly Father had taken the trouble to come down into the world, 
hastily wenf. on foot to the second gate of the i>aluee, to receive the 
Heavenly Father, Tin* last-named, on hi.s arrival, was angry with the 
Celestial King, saying, ‘ Sew-tseuen ! you are very much in fault ; arc 
you aware of it?’ The Celestial King, kneeling down with the 
Northern IVinec and all the officers, replied, saying, ‘Your unworthy 
son knows tliat lie is in fault, and liegs the Heavenly k’ather graciously 
to forgive him.’# The Iieavenly Father then said, witli a loud voice, 
‘ Sinei; you acknowledge your fault you must be lieateii with forty 
blows.’ At that time the Northern King and all the officers pros- 
trated themselves on the ground, and, wce])ing, implored the Heavenly 
Father to manifest his favour, and remit the puuLshmcnt which their 
master had deserved, oficring to receive the blows themselves in the 
stead of the Celestial King. The Celestial King said, ‘ Do not, iny 
younger brethren, rebel against the will of our Heavenly Father ; since 
our Heavenly Pather has of his goodness condescended to instruct us, 
1, 3 'our elder brother, can do no less than receive the correction.’ The 
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Heavenly Father would not listen to the request of the officers, but 
still insisted on the blows being given to tlie Celestial King ; where- 
upon the Celestial King roplnul, ‘ Your unworthy son will coin])ly with 
your requisitions and, so saying, he prostrated hiinstilf to r(?ceive the 
blows. The Heavenly Father then said, ‘Since j'-oii have obeyed the 
requisition, I shall not inflict the blows; but those women, Sliih-ting- 
lan and Y^ang-chang-mei,must both be sent to the palace of the Eastern 
Prince, and stay along with the imperial relatives, to enjoy royal ease 
and tranquillity. There is no necessity for their aiding in the business 
of the State. The elder and younger Chow-kew-choo, having formerly 
attained to a degriie of merit, may also (‘njoy ease and tranquillity. 
With regard to other mattei*s, you can wait till your brother Yang- 
sew-tsing sends up bis report.’ Having said tins, the Heavenly Father 
retunied to heaven. 

‘ The Noi-them Ihince, with the re st of the offieers, then escorted 
the Celestial King hack to the ])alace, wVien the Celestial King said, 
‘ The Heavenly Father having taken the trouble to come dow n l(j the 
world to communicate instruction, l(‘t us all, unworthy as we are, 
acknowledge the celestial favour.’ All the officers, then knelt down, 
and thrice exclaimed, ‘ May the King live for ever! we shall comply 
with your injunctions.’ — p]>. 232 — 244. 

Much follows to the same effect, in which "\huig delivers 
various counsels to Tiie-pirig-waiig, all ns from the Heavenly 
Father for his guidance; and Tae ping, is piade to ])ra,is(^ his 
advices saving, ‘Your ohserv^ations, brother Y'sing, are all iin.- 
‘portant, and may be considered tbe specifics ioi; njtinaging 
\fam'dies, goveniing countries, and ruling the whole* empire.' 
Tno-ping, indeed, proc:e(.‘ds so far as to spi;^ak of Yang as 
fulfilling the idea of the Comforter promised by .Jesns ; and, as 
the not unnatural sequence, Yang has since assumed to' be the 
Comforter — the Holy Ghost. A writer who visited Karikin in 
the Svsquchanua, funiishes the following information in redation 
to this stxangc combination of the false wuth the tnio. 

‘ Whatever Hiiiig-sew-tscuen (Tae-ping-wang) may mean by calling 
him.self the brother of Jesus, it is but justice to say that no evideiico 
was found of its h(*iiig insisted on as an essential article of faith anumg 
the mass of his followers. No other person hut the o^e above r(*lcrrcd 
to made an allusion to it; and several officers who subsequently 
visited the steamer, when asked w-^hat was meant it, pr<dessed 
theins(dves unable to give any information on the subject. Tluy were 
so evidently jmzzled, that it was plain their attention had never been 
called tcfcthe matter bef'ore. 

* Each of tiu! other kings has also assumed a high-sounding title, 
as ap}>cars from the following ode, given out ‘ by the favour of the 
Heavenly Father, the Heavenly Elder Brother, and the Heavenly 
King, that all soldiers and people mjder heaven may celebrate pi^aises 
in accord^ice with it : — 
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< Praise the Supreme Euler, who is the holy heavenly Father, the one only time 
God. 

Praise the heavonly Elder Brother, the Saviour of the world, who laid down his 
life for men. 

Praise the Eastern King^, the holy Divine Breath (/. e. the Holy Spirit as used 
by Morrison) whf) atones for faults and saves men. 

Praise the Western King, the rain-teacher, an high-aa-hcaven honourable man. 
Praise the Southern King, the cloud-teacher, an high-as-heaven upright man. 
Praise the Northern King, the thunder- teacher, an high-as-heaven benevolent 
man. 

Praise the assistant King, the liglitning-teachor, an higk-aa-heaven righteous 
man. 

How difbjrent are the true <loctriiic8 from the doctrines of the world : 

Ihoy are able to save men’s souls, causing the enjoyment of happiness without 
end. 

The wise with exultation recenvo them as their source of happiness. 

The iViolish when awahened may know by*tliem the way therein. 

Tlif; grace of the Imavonly Father is vast, exceeding great, without bounds. 

He spared not his first- bom Son, Imt sent him df»wn into tin; world 
T<i lay down his lift*, for the redemption of our sins. 

If men exj)erleuee repentance, tlioir souls shall ascend to heaven.* 

‘ Tli(‘ last part Ot tlu.‘ hymn is taken from tlu* Booh of Religious 
Rreerjifs. 'J'he iiauu) of the ‘ Celestial King’ it will lie observed, is 
ouiiited in tlie ode. Is it hecan.so Ik? has forbidden its being so u.sed? 
Tlie second clause.s of the stanzas relating to tlic Heavenly Brother 
and the Eastern King Iiav<‘ been altcTod since tlie first publication of 
t}>e ])iece, by pasting a slip over the characters originally printed. 
Bcl'ure tlie alteration, the.se clauses read respectively, 


* And — 


* An high-.'is-hcaven holy man/ 


* An as high-aa-heavcai holy sj>irit.’ 


^ The tith's a|>jdied to tljcse kings are no doubt mere empty names, 
without any sp<jci(ic meaning, and are not neccssiU’ily to he understood 
as implying a elaini to su} )er-earthly dignity. 

* Wlud in’cr may be thought of such an ode among persons better 
instruetijd, there is the best evidence that it is not regarded as olier- 
iiig worshi]) to the Kings mentioned. The uniform testimony at 
Nankin was, tliat none but the Heavenly Father and Heavenly Elder 
Brother were worshipped. The worship is very simi>le. Before each 
of the three meals an offering is plac'ed upon the table, consisting of 
three howls of rice, three howls of vegetahles, and three cups oftea^ or 
wine. Then all join in a hymn, remaining seated, after which they 
kneel and offer a short jn’aycr. Tlicre is preaching, as often as the 
proi>er avithoritics give orders for it. A large stage, erect^ in an 
open field, was said to bte used as, a pulpit on such occasions. 

‘ Little evidence was found of religious culture, or of any just appre- 
ciation, by the mass, of the doctrines of Christianity. This indeed 
could not be expected ; yet many of the midtitude w ho visited the 
steamer could repeat the Ten Commandments as given in their books. 
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In speaking of the Deity they invariably use the expression Tien-foo, 
Heavenly Father .’ — North China Rerald. 

To most English readers this mixture of truth and untrutb, of the 
wise and the foolish, will appear very strange. But tliere is a childish 
simplicity, a harmless quietism pervading it, by no means in keeping 
with the cruel and sanguinary character sometimes jiscribod to these 
people. The real marvel Jifter all is, not that there should he such 
differences between the opinions and Iiabits of tliesc men and our 
own, as that the affinities between us should be such as wc find 
them. The Christian influences which have reached them, and given 
them all the Christian truth and feeling they possess, have heen so 
difleient, so limited, and, we may add, so far erroneous, as to go 
far towards explaining the plieuomenon pi’esentf'd in tlu'ir recent 
history. One fact is very observable — they liave Imd to depend 
much more oti the jirinter tlian on the preacher. Wc reineml>er 
it to have been n grave maxim with tlic lati* Dr. Morrison, wlien 
in this country some thirty years since, tliat^ the duty of the 
Church towards Cliina for some time to come would l>e, not so 
much to preatdi, as to print. His feeling seemed to l>e, that from 
llie difficulties oftlic langtiage, it was little tlmt Europeans omhf 
do in tla^ way ol‘ preaeliing, while they might liopt.^ to do grciit 
things by coutiniious and patient eflbri in ])riiiting, seeing lliat 
the (diiuesc wore hx^yond all pei»p]e a roading'peo])lo. Sinr e that 
time the press has been sowing its seed broudcaist. We now se’e 
the effect, both in its good and in its not-guod. Had it biicn pos« 
silde to send forth the preacher more adequately by tbe side <.>f 
ibe press, we sbould probably have reaped tbe good seed \\v. now 
see without so large an admixture of tares. Captain I ’islibourne 
touclies with inueli intelligence on tbe different sources from 
wJiicIi tlje fragmentary knowledge of the ijisurgents would seem 
to Lave been derived : — 

* It appears to me that, though many causes ooutribiited to its .suc- 
eoas, the main element in tht‘ movement was Christianity ; and as I 
have said before, to tlie Protestant missionaries of all denominations 
inclusively, is due the credit of having propagated tl^o knowledge and 
feeling from which it sprang. 

‘ Even Gutzlafl'’s Chinese Union, though it was not satisfacdury in 
all its members, or thorough in its teacliing, deserves its praise. 

^ There can be no {question but that it is Gutzlatf’s translation of 
the Jhl^e that tbey have ; and it is more than j)robable tliat be circu- 
lated Bildcs ill Kwang-tong and in Kwang-sc in 1818, in which 
province the rebelli<3n commenced. 

*Aiid the Anglo-Chinese papers stated from tinu* to time, tliat 
members of the Chinese Union were amongst the insurgents, and even 
that the /novement had been originated by them. Tins was given the 
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readier credence to, because G-utzlaff had stated that there would be a 
revolution soon, though indeed others to whom he had stated thivS^ 
understood him to mean that it would have its origin in secular 
motives. It is equally true, however, that GutzM often said when 
people questioned the utility of his Chinese Union, or the fact that the 
iuission«aries were making any progress, — ‘ Well, wait a little, and you 
will see the contrary/ 

‘ There is a rejnarkable passage in the letter which was written by 
the two insurgent generals or chiefs at Clihing-Kiang-foo, in answer to 
a letter of Sir George Bonham. 

‘ ‘ We remember, moreover, how, on a former occasion, we, in con- 
junction with Hremer, Elliot, and Wanking, (?) in the province of 
Oariton, erected a church, and together worshipped Jesus, our Celestial 
Elder Brother : all thc'so circumstances are as Iresh in our recollection 
as if they had happened hut yesterday/ 

"This argu(?s an early appreciation and accc-jptance of' the truths of 
Christianity; and though the allusions to Christianity in these earlier 
proclamations that it'aclmd ns in China were asserted, very generally, 
to be truu'e extracts from Christian tracts, 1 was satisfied from the first 
that they were written hy pers<ms who Letter understood, and more 
appreciated tiu* .<cliemeof Christianity, than do the peojde constituting 
the mass of (liristeiidom. 

" Any Christian giving ordinary intelligence to the exaimnation of 
these proclamatirms. and being uninfiuenced by prejudice, w^ould come 
to tlm same conclusion : for though they might have quoted from 
Christian tract}?tunless thi^y understood the subject, the weaving in 
of tiu'se extracts could not have been otherwise than incongruous, 
which it may be s(?cn they are not ; for though they contain error, it 
is not of such a kind. 

" 1 would not b(5 understood to say that the Roman Catholic mis« 
sioiuiriiis have not contributed towards the general result; because 
everything that tended to question the truth of their wliole system — 
philosophu.'al, social, and religious, had that efiect: but their infiuences 
was small in propoition ; as tliey conformed or allowed conformity to 
heatlicu practices in* their worship. Jlenoe, file previously existing 
state of things would have gone on to the end of the chapter, had not 
a new, a Protestant element been introduced. 

‘Many of their missionaries compromised their position and creed, 
hy the adoption •of the dress, .sometimes of a Buddhist Priest, some- 
times that of a Chinese Literati : and the largest and most influential 
section, the Jesuits, permitted in their so-called convents the retention 
of many superstitious rites, in honour of Confucius and of their an- 
cels tors. 

. ‘ Tlie Dominicans and Franciscans had protested inefPeciualiyJagainst 
many of these concessions. They must now lament, that they had 
not been more earnest for the truth. The conduct of the contending 
parties is another evidence, if any were wanting, that there is some- 
thing wrong in the moral condition of man, that he should be less 
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tamest for truth than for error. Nay, in that he even rejoices in 
error, and continues to do so till too late ! 

* Hue and Gabet (I fancy of the Jesuit mission in China), in their 
Travels in Thibet, speak of the eictraordinary similarity they observed 
in the dresses of the Lamas, to those of the dipiitaries of their own 
church ; so much are they so, and some of their ceremonies so much 
alike, that it would be ditlicult for any but the initiated to dist^ern a 
difference, or not be persuaded, that if they be not the same, they must 
have had a common origin. 

*l)u Halde said that in his time. Buddhism was considered the 
counterpart of Boman Catholicism. It was difficult then to distin- 
guish between them in the Chinese mind. 

‘ After the dethronement of the last of the Ming Emperors, Young- 
tze, a grandson of the 13th of that dynasty, who was King oi' the 
capital of the province of Quey-chew, was proclaimed Emperor by the 
Viceroy of Kwang-se, and by the Generalissimo of the Chinese I’orces, 
who were both said to be Christians. For a time he held his ct)urt at 
Shau-king near Canton ; but after four years of varied fortunes l>ut 
ultimate failure, he retired into Kwang-se, then to Yun-nun, and finally 
to Pegu ; upon which the Tartar Emperor sent troops, with a threat- 
ening letter to the King of Pegu, who gave him with his whole family 
up : whereupon he was carried to Shau-king near Canton and strangled. 
His Queen and his mother, however, were sent to Pekin, and were 
treated with kindness; but they continued in the religion (Christian) 
which they had embraced. This was in 1624 ; Jnd it is argued that 
they were Homan Catholics, and that il’ the Miou-tz#a^ere Christians, 
they must have been of that denomination : if so, they were so only 
traditionally, for they cease to be so now : the movenumt is essentially 
Protestant in its principles — that is, holding the Bible alone without 
tradition. 

‘ Another important element in the early success of this movement, 
was the fact of its raising in the vicinity of the mountains, occupied 
by the Miou-tze, a race of indejwndent mountaineers, who never 
submitted to the Tartar, nor indeed to any yoke, or adopted their 
badges of slavery, or any custom indicative of it. There must have 
been some principles and some influences more than ordinary amongst 
them, to have kept them thus separate, in the midst of a people who 
seem to have had more than ordinary power to permeate and pervade 
other races ; showing them to possess an indestructibility of race like 
the Jew. 

‘ The ignorant alw^ays invent something strange but ridiculous to 
account lor what they do not understand ; and the settled policy of 
the court (to vilify ail wdiom they cannot control) would account hr 
the extravagant notions entertained of these simple mountaineers at 
Pekin. Tliey call them wolf-men ; they were outlawed, and no one 
allowed to intermarry with them, or even to buy from or sell to 
them. 

* Of their real position and character w'e have much to learn, and it 
may be o/ the most interesting, not to say important kind, for it may 
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be that, like tlifi Jews at ICae-fung-foo, they have a copy of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, but have lost the knowledge of the character 
in vvliich it is written ; or that they may l>e like the Christians found 
by l)r. Buchanan, who have really copies of the Scriptures ; «as a 
Miou-tze informed us at Chiang-Kiang-foo — ^but only a very few, and 
because of having only a few, they were preserved with religious awe, 
and as a consequence, the people have only a general knowledge of 
their contents ; so that only such meagre portions of the truth as may 
have been ftnbalmed in their customs and traditions is current amongst 
them, revolting thcA from idolatr^^ like the Jew, and predisposing 
them so towards (Christianity, that when it was presented to them 
they met it with acceptance. % 

‘If HO, \vhat a marvel is here as rcsfiects the moral government of 
the w'ovld — a train of causation carried forward, from the eighth or 
tw(,‘lfth century, when the light spread by the Nestorian Cfliurch was 
put out, and hold latent, as it were, on the mountain-tops of this {?mall 
spot in the far-west, ready to he lit up as a Ixiacon-light on the advent 
of the lirst pure preacher of the (lospcl — at the fulness of time — when 
China’s day of visitation wat fully come.’ — pp. 32 — 38. 

Knowledge so received, and received by such a people, could 
scarcely have led to a diflerent result. The work of the press 
was quiet, unobtrusive, much more so than the labours of the 
]n*efic)ier could have been, and appears in consequence to have 
been left to its ('ourse until its appointed work was done. It 
may be doubted, too, as intimated by Captain Fishbourne, 
whether the professors of a much purer Christianity w'ould have 
been the men to do the work which was to be done in this stage 
of (Uiincsc history. It is very clear that men filled w^th the 
passive yesistaiioe and peace crotchets found among ourselves would 
not have been fitting instruments for the will of Providence in 
tliis matter ; nor is it probable that the Chinese people would 
have been largely influenced by any system having in it less of a 
Chinese element. 

IV. But we now come to the question as to the amount of Truth 
to he fouiul amulst so much Error, In this inquiry, we of course 
jjass by the insurgents in Amoy, and those about Canton, 
What political t^ience these may possess, fitting them to become 
the nucleus of a better authority than that of the Tartars — which 
they are aiming to ^supersede — the future must determine. Of the 
insurgents about Amoy we know enough to be hopeful in this 
respect. Of those near Canton we have more reason to stand in 
doubt. In our solicitude for tlie better government and the 
better faith of China, our hope turns toward Nfinkin, notwith- 
standing all the error and false pretension set forth there by the 
Eastern King. 

One fact we wish to impress on our readers, viz., that^the very 
K 
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errors of the Nankin insurgents seem to show that in regard to 
religion, tliey are in the main a self-taught people, and on that 
account the more likely to be sincere to the extent of their light. 
In hiost cases, Protestant missionaries have been disposed to 
insist that the Christianity of their converts should be of their 
own exact type. Hence it must be supposed that much of wbat 
has heeh received ns Christian has been received more from 
accident, and as a matter of imposition, than as the efi?et of any 
living and personal conviction. AVhere no r<^m is left for dis- 
crimination or selection, much that is adopted must be merely 
formal and co^|rentionaL But the Chinese insurgents have been 
under no such constraint. From this cause they liave probably 
lost their hold on some important portions of truth. But the 
truth they have embraced we may rensonahly ivgnrd ns truth 
embraced with that degree of personal feeling and conviction 
that will he fiivourahle to its growth. B(?ligion, where it is 
genuine, is* a growth — it is not like clothes, the one suit to 
he put ofi’ that another may he put on. TIic Christianity which 
has found its way among those people has become a real gnifiiug 
on their proper sedves, and the I’csult is such ns might have been 
expected. N^itural as this reasoning may seem, it has not hern 
natural to some people to reason after tliis manner, ^fanv htive 
been ready to persuade tbemselves that t3se Cliristianily jmo- 
fessed by this remote and extraordinary people would he found 
to be very much such as we profess ourselves ; and finding it to 
he consillerably different, they are now almost prepared to Buy 
that it is no Christianity at all. Our author has some just 
observations on this subject. 

‘ No candid mind examining the proclamations and publications of 
the Insurgents, V>ut must come to the conclusion that there arc stated 
in these, certain broad princij>le.s by which they should be judged as a 
party, Juid which should guide us in dealing with them, and should 
insure for them not only cjmdid treatment, hut an acknowledgment 
that they are what they wish us to believe them; and vnhat they 
represent themselves to be, — brethren, as believing wdth us the great 
truths which have con.stituted the gi’ouiuls upon wjiich nations have 
been admitted into the great family of Christendom ; and wdiich form 
the strong line of demarcation that separates them from all impostors, 
with whom, sometimes, though not often, they are unfairly classed. 

* They adopt Christianity, and this not^ simply in name, but after 
showing an intelligent appreciation of some of its most important doc- 
trines, and having inculcated and yielded obedience to many of its 
precepts. 

ti. * *rtiey believe in one God and Father of all, and have expressed, if 
•ey have not formed a somewhat high (relatively) estimate of his 
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attributes. Thus : ‘ The great God is a spiritual Father, a “ghostly 
Father, omniscient, omnipotent, and omnipresent; all nations under 
heaven are acquainted with His great power.’ 

‘ They believe in the Lord Jesus* Christ, as the Saviour of the world. 
Thus : ‘ Our heavenly Father, of His great mercy and unbounded 
goodness, spared not His first-bom Son, but sent him down into the 
world, to give his life for the redemption of all our transgressions ; 
the knowledge of wliich, coupled with repentance, saves tlie souls of 
men.*# 

‘ They invoke the influence of the Hoi/ Spirit. * I also earnestly 
pray then the great God, our heavenly Father, constantly to bestow 
on me thy Holy vSpirit, and change my wicked heirt : never more 
allow me to be deceived by malignant demons,* but perpetually regard- 
ing me with favour, for ever deliver me from the Evil One.* 

* They believe that the Scriptures are a revclation.froin God ; — ^they 
make them the test of truth, and rule of faith, and they do not put 
anything forward as of co-ordinate authority. 

* They do not set forth any traditions, like Israel of old, to make 
void tlie word of God. 

‘ They do not attempt to invent a Bible, or add anything to, or 
tuk(i from, the word of Gotl. AVe have thus a common standard 
of trutli, though tliey, owing to education, and the diflieuHies*of 
language, draw somewhat ditt'erent conclusions, and unwittingly mix 
u[) much that is unsatisfactory and incongruous with theii* state- 
ments of truth ; — but they, Jiot perceiving this incongruity, publish 
i;), and still insist that our religion is one, and that we are brethren. 
But is not this the case with many who have had infinitely greater 
means of ascertaining what that standard is — are th«re not many who 
are as wide, or nearly .so, from the truth, far wider on some points, 
and yet we do not take tliat as a suflieieiit ground upon which 
(piestiuii tlieir sincerity, or to refust? political intercourse ? 

‘ 'Fheir education has been such, so radically dili'erent from ours, that 
they cannot but reason and resolve iipyii any given statements some- 
what difl’ererttlv from us, and yet may be equally sincere. These men 
must have made sacrifices, and run no ordinary risks, which is a proof 
of their sincerity, though it may not be necessarily of their possessing 
the trutH ; — no man acts against his instinct without a reason. It is 
no answer to this, to say, that it is not against their true interests — 
for it was againsi their temporal interest, the only one they recognised 
for a timoj; at first they were subject to persecutions, and some even 
to death. For this reason it were unwise to wish that they had been 
better instriicted ; it were also unwise, because, had they been better 
instructed in the principles and precepts of Christiauit}’^, in all proba- 
bility they would not have been fomid raising the standard of revolt. 
They would have submitted, and their beads would have been taken, 
as thousands had been in China before. The country would thus have 
continued hermetically sealed against enlightenment and Christianity. 

‘ It has been wisely ordered othervfrise, for though it were admitt^ 
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for argument’s sake that they had tiot introduced a single Christian 
idea, yet in commencing a political' change, they have placed their 
country on the higli way to civilization and truth, with its attendant 
blessings.’ — ^pp,^J30 — 340. 

The Tartar emperor, in one of liis memorials, states that tliese 
people ‘ are not to he compared with the vagabonds of any other 
sect,’ and that tlieir contempt of danger, and readiness to die 
for their principles, causes wonder to his oHicers and j^ople. 
Such a witnessing remiiMs us of the heathen testimonies coii- 
ceiiiing the first Christians. Captain Fishhoume says, very 
wisely, that there are many considerations to he kept in view in 
. judging even of such’ pretensions as those set forth by Yang, 
the Eastern King, ♦ 

* There is a general disposition to forget the low starting-point of all 
heathen, but especially the Chinese, and to argue tliat because all is 
not attained, nothing has been. It looks as if men could be candid 
upon all subjects but upon that of religion. There are extravagauecs 
in their writings when we attach our meaning to them, and when they 
arc measured by the highest standard of excellenee. But with vvliat 
propriety can we attacdi our meaning to them ? 

* Take, for instance, their most extravagant waitings, iho.se by 
Yang-sew'-tsing, ■who 1 believe to be a con.siimmate, liy))ocritt! j — and it 
so, it is unfair to judge his party by him, or by hi'^ writings. He lias 
been charged with blaspliemy, I think, recklessly. J.>r. Bridgfuuan, 
an American Missionary, and k Chinese student ol’ Ihirty years, hesi- 
tates to say hlas{jjiemf)us ; because he adds, ‘ 1 do not know what he 
(Yang-stwv-tsing) means by the use of the title, ling, (that used by 
Morrison to designate the Holy Spirit.)’ Another American, ■whose 
l^ter 1. gh'c, with ‘ the ode’ in wdiieh ‘ ling’ is used, attaelicM, .says, 
iUid T think with justice, ‘ that they are mere higli-so uncling titles.’ 

* Yang-sew-tsing’s rcligiou.s opinions are hut little removed from, 
TJnitarianism; cons(‘(juentiy, when he as.sumes the title of* the Holy 
Spirit, he do<^s not j)rofes.s to claim the attributes of Cod the Spirit; 
he does not appear to know ‘ if there be any Holy (jrho.st.’ 

‘ Htifl he meant to a.ssume the title and dignity of the Hol^r Spirit, 
he would have assumed a superiority to Hung-sew-tse\ieii,^ but this 
evidently he does not, as he frequently states his i^jiferiority to the 
Celestial King, and the Celestial King’s Son also. ^ 

‘ Again, if this ode were meant to be a doxology, and the enjoining 
its use as such were considered as inculcating the worslqp of those 
included ^herein ; this were to prove too much, and too little — for it 
would teach that neither the Celestial King nor his Son were to be 
worshipped, hut the four kings and the assistant king were, equally 
with Yang-sew-tsing ; he as the Holy Spirit, and they, as whatV this 
also proves that Yang does not claim to be the Holy Spirit, or supe- 
.riority, bjit only priority over the other kings. 
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* Much of the revelation also by Yang, when seen from our point of 
view, and in the light of our knowledge, is excessively ofTonsive ; still 
in these (except in the fact of stiiting that he had revelations), he does 
not contravene an}' statement of Scripture — In; inculcates CMiristian 
virtues, if he means to inculcate anything. But as 1 have l>efore said, 
I believe him to be an impostor. The character of the Emj)eror, in 
the eyes of tho*Chinose, is something so sacred and heavenly, that the 
pretence of a revelation from heaven was necessary to obtain Yang the 
powtT and influcnic^ he exercised over his sovereign; but for this 
assumption he dared hot have ventured to award forty stripes of a 
bamboo, and this could only havm been designed to humiliate and rob 
Hung of his dignity ; he showed great cunning in not inJlicting it. 
The wliolc scene is quite Chinese.’ — pp. 343 — 315. 

All the nations of modern !^irope have grown out of a state 
(»f bcatfienisui into the condition wliieh lias constituted them the 
’ (Tnistcndoni of the West. No man acquainted with the slow 
and uncertain steps by which those changes were realized, vrill 
be surprise^ to find that truces of the old bcatheri thinking and 
usage shoufu b(; clearly observable .among the revolutionists of 
China, Tlio placing of three bowls of tea as before the altar of 
the .l.>eity in tlieii- worship, is the retention of an old usage of^a 
very iiinoiamt description, if compared with customs retained in 
worship ])y the early profess<»rs of the Gospel in Saxon Britain, 
and in tlie Gemiany of that period. If polygamy be tolerated 
by the insurgents in sovertdgn or subject, it is a grave error. 
On this point, however, we need other evidonco than we have 
yet obtained. It must be remembered, too, that the men who 
began the movement, were the men in whom the religious element 
was 11*0 most ])owerfuL But as these traversed China, another 
Europe in extent, and were dispersed over it amidst their con- 
stantly imu'easing followers, everything really Christian in the 
moving mass must have been more and more diffused and 
weakened, leaving but too much room for the appearance of 
many qrrors and mischiefs which the earlier and better infonned 
insurgents Avould have avoided and discountenanced. China, it 
must he borne in mind, is a region of vast extent, and what 
liappcna|in one of its provinces or nations must not bo hastily 
supposed to bo (iommou to all its provinces and nations. The 
following , lines are from a work called the Tr metrical Classic, 
in the hands of all who acknowledge tlie authority of Tae-ping, 
and wen know not where to find anything more adapted to remind 
us of those simple and beautiful summaries of Ohristiau fact 
and doctrine, which liave formed the early faith of nations while 
passing out of a heathen into a Christian State. 
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* * But the great God 
Out of pity to mankind^ 

Sent his firat-bom Son 
To come down into the world. 

His name is Jesus, 

The Lord and Saviour of men, 

■VVlio redeems them from sin 
By the endurance of extreme mieeiy'. . 

^pon tlie cross 
They nailed ^his body : 

Wljere He shed his preci<ms blood. 

To save all mankind. 

Three days after his death 
He rose from the dead, 

And during forty days 
He discoursed on heavenly things.’ — p. S.^T. 

Many instances occur in the|||istory of ancient and modem 
missions showing how the Gospeihas loosed the tongue -of man, 
and made him eloquent in the cause of his now faith ; but we 
know of nothing in Christian history more significant and striking 
in this view than the scene described by i)r. Medhurst in the 
following letter : — ♦ 

^ Deab Sib, — A s everything regarding the Insurgents possesses 
aftegree of interest at the present moment, I beg leave to send you 
the following account : — 

* Having obtained admission into the city of the Shangliae this aftcr- 
tioon, I proceeded to one of the ehapek belon^ng to the London 
Missionary Society, w'hcre I commenced preaching to a large congre- 
gation, which had almost immediately gathered within the walls. 1 
w'as descanting on the folly of idolatry, and urging the ' necessity of 
worshipping the one true God, on the ground tliat he alone could pro- 
tect his servants, w’hile idols w^ere things of nought, destined tioou to 
perish out of the land ; when suddenly a man stood up in the midst 
of the congregation, and exclaimed — ‘ That is true, tliat is true ! the 
idols must perish, and shall perish . I am a Kwang-se man, a follower 
of Tkao-ping-waiig ; we all of us w^orsliip one G od (Shang-te), and hts 
lieve in Jesus, while we do our utmost to put down idolatry ; cvery- 
tvhere demolishing the temples, and destroying the idols, and exhorting 
the people to forsake their superstitions. When we commenced two 
years ago, we were only 3000 in number, and we have marched from 
one end of the empire to the other, putting to flight whole ^rraies of 
the Mandarines troops that were sent against us. If it hafiliot been 
that God was on our side, we could not have thus prevailed against 
such overwhelming numbers j but now our troops have arrived at 
Teen-tsin, and we expect soon to be victorious over the whole empire/ 
He then proceeded to exhort the people in a most lively aiid^eamest 
etraiin to abandon idolatry, which was only the worship of devils, and 
the pef»evei‘anee in which would involve them in the misery of hell ; 
'wh 2 i^,iby giving it up, and believing in Jesus, they would obtain the 
ealveiton of their souls, ‘ As for us/ he said, * we lebl quite happy in 
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the possession of our religion, and look on the day of our death as the 
happiest period of our existence ; when any of our number die, we 
never weep, but congratulate each other on the joyful occasion, because 
a. brother is gone to glory, to enjoy all the magnificence and splendour 
of the heavenly world. While continuing here, we make it our busi- 
ness to keep the commandments, to worship Pod, and to exhort each 
other to do good, for which end we have frequent meetings for preach- 
ing and prayer. What is the use, then,’ he asked, ‘ of you Chinese 
going on to burn iiicensCj and candles, and gilt paper ; which, if your 
idols really required it, would only show theii* covetous dispositions, just 
like the Mandarins, who seize men by the throat, and if they will not 
give money, squeeze them severely ; but if they will, they only squeeze 
tliem gently.’ He went on to inveigh against the prevailing vices of 
liis countrymen, particularly opium-smoking ; * that filthy drug,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ which only defiles th^c who use it, making their houses 
stink, and their clothes stink, and their bodies stink, and their souls 
stink, and w'ill make them stink for ever in hell, unless they abandon 
it.’ 

‘ ‘ Bdt you must be quick,"’ he adds, ‘ for Thac-ping-wang is coming, 
ami ho will not allow the li^ast infringement of his rules, no opium, no 
tobacco, 1)0 snuff, no wine, no vicious indulgences of iuiy kind ; all 
offences against the commandments of God are punished by him witli 
the severest rigour, while the incorrigible are beheaded — therefore, 
rejient in time.’ 

‘ 1 could perceive, from the style of his expressions, and from his 
froqu(?ntly quoting the hooks of the Tliac-ping dynasty, that he was 
familiar with those records, <teiid hiwl been thoroughly trained in that 
school. No Chinaman who had not been following the camp of the 
insurgents for a considerable time could have spoken as he did. 

‘ He touched also on the expen.se of opium-smoking, ‘ which drained 
their jiftckets, and kej>t them poor in the midst of wealth, whilst w’c 
who never touch the drug are not put to such expense. Our master 
provides us with food and clothing, which is all we want ; so that we 
are rich without money.’ 

‘ 1 could not help being stinick also with the appearance of the man, 
as he wont on iu his earnest strain. Bold and fearless as lie stood, 
openly denouncing the vices of the people, his countenance beaming 
with intelligence, his upright and manly form the very picture of 
liealth, while his voice thrilled through the crowd, they seemed petri- 
fied with amazdhient : their natural conscience assui’ed them that his 
testimony was true ; while the conviction seemed to be strong amongst 
them, that the two great objects of his denunciation — opium and 
idolatry, were both had things, and must he given up. 

‘ He spoke an intelligible Mandarin, with an occasional touch of 
the Canton or Kwang-si brogue. His modes of illustration were 
peculiw, and some of the things which he advanced were not such as 
Christian missionaries were accustomed to bring forward. The im- 
pression left on my mind, however, was that a consid^ahle amount of 
useful instruction was delivered, and such as would serve to promote 
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the objects we had in view, in putting down idolatry, and furthering 
the worship of the true God. 

‘ Another thought also struck my mind ; viz., this is a class of 
men that can with difficulty he controlled. They must, for a time, 
he allowed to go their own way. It may not bo in every respect the 
W'ay wliieh we could approve, but it does not appear to run directly 
counter to our objects. In the meantime we can go on in ours, and 
inculcate such truths as they may forget, or state correctly what they 
fail to represent aright. Thac-ping-wang may thus prove a hreaker- 
up of our way, and prepare the jKJople for a moi'o just appreciation of 
Divine truth, as soon as we can get the Sacred Scriptures freely circu- 
lated among them. Ever yours truly, 

* W. H. Mkoux^kst.’ 

Yes, this is a class of men ' that can with difficulty bt? con- 
trolled.’ Bo long as such a spirit is sustained within thtun, tlk'y 
are in tlie way to work out tlicir own salvation, in their own 
manner, for this world and the next. » How far Yang has been 
deceiver or deceived in liis pretended revelations is doubtful. But 
the idea of the 2)ossessiou of the huma\i soul by a good or evil 
spirit is one very familiar to the Chinese luiiul. I’hc idea, moi;^}- 
over, of a revelation from ilie Deity to individual men, for the 
benefit (jf other men, is one of the most promin(‘iit in those Old 
Testament Beriptures from which the follijwers of Tae-pittg 
have derived so many of their opinions and maxims. It is not t(^ 
be doubted that the Eastern King woflld have it l>elievi>d that 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, has spoken tlirougli. him ; but 
that he intends anything beyond this remains to be provtal. 
The difficulties of the Cliiue.se language are so grtnii as lu leave 
this point obscure in the judgment of those Europeans wlio 
possess the best knowledge both of th(? language and the piiOple. 
The Government at Nankin, it is said, have not ItNss than four 
hundred men employed in printing Gutzlalf's edition <jI’ the Bible ; 
and tlie copies tiro distributed free of cost as fast as they are pro- 
duced. This fact is itself a marvel, and pregnant with marvels 
still greater. There is enough in the circa rust aiiccs now men- 
tioned to warrant us in suspending our judgment concerning 
rumours unfavourable to the character of these people, until we 
ate sure that they Lave come to be something more definite than 
rumour. ATuch that has been reported in regard to them, and 
greatljg to their injury, has proved to be false, or only partially 
true. The Imperialists, their oiiponents, are tlie most notorious 
liars in existence, and there is. no form or measure of calumny 
that may not proceed from that quarter. Added to which, the 
emissaries of liome are deeply chagrined on finding that the reli- 
gious element in the revoludon has proved to be so emphatically 
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Protestfint, niid in the matter of lying the Jesuit and the Mautchoo 
may be cdassed together. 

V. But 2 vhat is likely to he the influence of this movement on 
the Future of Chinas and what may be said to bo the Policy most 
expedie ^ for us in relation to that country ? 

In dealing with this question it behoves us to bear in mind 
that, great and despotic as the poAver of the Emperor of China is 
supposed to luive been, the principles of local government, and 
in some respects of self-government, have found singular root 
and development among the people of China. The viceroys and 
pnijcipal authorities in the several provinces have received their 
appointments fj’om tluj Emperor, and have been displaced purely 
at his pleasure ; but there are many local organizations wdiich 
those authorities liave been required to use, not to ignore, still 
less to siippr(3ss. TJieso organizations^jxisting from centuries 
past, consist, of guilds, trtide clubs, mutual benefit societies, and 
iueal and muui(upal arrangements, Avbieh give existence to local 
authorities more or l(‘ss elective, and to a local militia intended 
to insure tlu? order and tranquillity of the district, and to he 
undi'i* its direction, .riie Jtingiiago of one of the Imperial pro- 
clamations touching this militia, sounds almost like that of 
some Anglo-8av:(3n king, addressed ^to the titliings and hun- 
dreds of his domain; — ‘In respect to the organization of the 
‘•militia, this is a measure of the jteople for their oivn defence 
‘ and the preservation of their families. Each village may form 
'its own hand, or several villages may unite to fonn one hand, 
‘ The ex})ense may ho defrayed by tlie gentry and head men, 
' iakintf it into their own manaye.mcni' Some fear is evinced 
lest the union of suc’h ibrees should become dangerous : — ' As to 
‘ those Avho thus engage in self-defence i;pndering mutual aid, 
' the moving ai)out from place to place, which this would involve, 
‘ would deteriorate the cliarat^ter of the men, and so promote a 
‘ fr(3sh disorder.’ Such, we are told, is the power -and complete- 
ne.ss of some of these organizations, that they have sometimes 
resisted the imposts levied by the imperial officers ; and so great 
has been thein» moral power, that the executive has not unfre- 
quently deemed it expedient to yield to their remonstrances. 
Through the instrumentality of this machinery the people have 
been wont to levy rates^and have been known to use the force 
rais(^d and sustained by tiiemselves for the expulsion of %e re- 
cognised local authorities. 

All candidates for offi(^ in China, as in Prussia, and some 
other continental states, have to pass a certain literary examina- 
tion. This examination takes place in the sixty-four volumes 
called San-tsae-hoo, which are in effect both the statute and 
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common la# of tlie empire. The effect of tlic stereotyped routine 
thus imposed is described as follows by Captain Fislibourne : — 

‘ The Tartar, or Federal Government — for it was little more— bad 
veiy little power, except within narrow limits, as they were generally 
obliged to govern in accordance with these documents, l^at they 
had to do so was often a cause of great weakness, and always served to 
make their weakness manifest; for they seldom could originate or 
carry out anything that was refdly for the benefit of the people ; there 
being always censors jealous of change to resist innovation. 

‘ Never was a greater mistake than to suppose that the Tartar 
Government was strong. Absolute in its professed principles, and in 
some cases really so— placed over a country of enormous resources, its 
own proper resources were exceedingly limited, and its jwwer for good 
and its independent influences so small, that it scarcely deserved the 
title of a government. ^ 

‘ The effect of this stafsPof things has been fatal to the welfare of 
the people, and the remnant of power of the government— which, 
seeking to relieve itself from its difficulties and to increase its power, 
by corruption, or by conniving at unjust exacti()n.s, so completely 
demoralized its employes, that all arc corrupt together; tlu^ little 
power they had is lessened, all its servants are mercenaries, and their 
t^rm of office will terminate with their means of corruption, which 
cannot he long, as the peojde are everywhere refusing ])ayment of 
taxes. 

‘ Tlie* people are indifferent, to a great extent, as to who are their 
nominal rulers; but this is because of their having these local govern- 
ments, that affect them mu<jh more tlia’n theij* federal rulers possibly 
can ; and they being indifferent, it seems (pxite impossible that the 
Tartars can again re-establish themselves in poww.’— pp. 874 — 876. 

The question as to the possibility of restoring tranquillity to 
so vast an empire whep once disturbed, is in part answered by the 
fact that order in China depends not so inu(*Ii on the central 
as on the local goveraments. From this cause, a cluinge of 
dynasty may come, and leave the great framework of society un- 
touched. It has been thus in. the history of all the great Asiatic 
empires. Conquests which, viewed from a distance, hav6 seemed 
to break down and demolish everything, have in fact issued in 
leaving everything much as it wa.s, only plating the central 
authonty in new hands. Thu peq)le, on being allowed to holji 
on their course of life much as beforjj, have remained passiVe 
underWiis change of masters. 

That the Nankin insurgents will retain possession of tJiat large 
pordbn of China which now owns t|eir authority is hardly to 
be dodbted. If the Imperialists retain any hold on the great 
seabo^ of China from Nankin to Canton, it can only be by 
means of hired pirates, or by aid, directly or mdirectiy, from 
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America or Eiu-ope. Surely we may say that a pow^r which can 
'exist only as propped up by a mercenary banditti, is a power 
that should be left to come to an end. But what if it should 
prove that this is a power which America, France, and England 
are prepared to uphold ? If Jonathan should take this course, 
it will be another instance showing his readiness to become the 
ally of the despot f(jj the pelf to be gained by it. • If France so 
does, it will be to please her priesthood. Our representative 
there, Sir John Bowring, has already given signs of his leaning 
in this direction, by requiring English merchants to pay duties 
to the Imperialists, even where the imperialists had lost all 
power of giving protection to the property from which the pay- 
ments were to be made. For this wlum he Inis been rcd)uked by 
tlie authorities at homo, and liis order has been rescinded. But 
8ir dohn is a doctrinaire Whig, and we are prepared for any- 
thing from th(i conceit and religious iinlifferentism too character- 
istic of the scliool to 'which he belongs. Buddhism, Romanism, 
or almost any otlicr ism, is, we suspect, about as good in his 
vicnv as an earnest evangelical protostantism. In his own liberal 
sympathies, or religions sympathies, wc have little confidence — 
it is t]i(3 state of things at home, and the probablig, reckoning 
then;, that must keep him right. 

it heliovos America aud the two Western Powers to look; 
before they leap in this matter. Tliey may aid the Imperialists 
in the sea-ports.; hut that is all they (uin do. They may sweep 
the long line of coast, hut they cannot touch the interior, unless 
th(*y T‘(*so]vc to go ill <uid settle tliere, and convert it into a 
second, India. The Imperialists are known to have but one 
feeling towards foreigners — the feeding of hate. The Nankin 
Insurgents are prepared to bail them all as brethren ; and if any 
other condition of tilings should arise be^tveen them and this 
country, we trust that Sir John Bowring will be required to give 
a full aud faithful account us to the cause of the change. From 
our latest information, it appears that Sir John has been collect- 
ing an unusual naval force at Canton, as if for the purpose of 
intimidating tli^ Insurgents, and aiding the Imperialists in that 
quarter, after the manner of the French at Shangbae. According 
to the last accounts, Canton was still in possession of the Impe- 
rialists; but a large body of Insurgents are safely encamped 
near it, approaching its "gates, and extending their hostilities 
to its very harbour. S^nghae, after being for more than 
twelve months in the hands of a band of Insurrectionists of 
the Triad class, bus been vacated by them. This has resulted 
in part from their want of provisions, still more from the 
imprudent quarrel with them, and attack upon them, on the 
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part of tlie French. The night before leaving the place, the 
Insurgents set fire to it in several parts at the same time ; at 
daybreak they left it leisurely, and in order, tiiid only when 
they were known to have departed did the Iniperialist chief and 
his pirate retainers venture to pass witliin tlie walls. 

More than the half of China is, to all appearance, inrevocably 
lost to the Tartar dynasty. The portion ^f it over whicdi the 
new po'wer at Nankin extends, if left to itself, and Avisely d(^alt 
with, will come more and more under European influences, and 
cannot fail in consequence to grow stronger, while it is all but 
inevitable that the Tartar poiver will become weaker. Our best 
policy, and that of France and America, must he to keep as free 
as possible from any entanglement with the affairs of the belli- 
gerents, as such, until matters shall have assumed some settled 
shape. Above all, it behoves us to avoid tin? appearance of 
siding with the Imperialists, or of enteriug, for the present, into 
negotiation of any kind wuth them. Their excliequer is miser- 
ably empty, nor is it easy to see bow it sliould be replenislied, 
unless, after Sir John P>owring’s fashion, we strain a point to 
help tliem in that particular. The coiTuption which charactenses 
their from the higliest to the lowest, and their Imbitual 

extortion and crucdly, have left them witliout .iv'al adherents in 
any class of tlie community. Scarcely a in ah is to be found who 
would be willing to sacrifice anything, or to brave anything, 
their cause. As w^e have seen, hired pirates are the only force 
on Avhich they can rely. AVhilo even tlie Triads of Amoy and 
Slianghae, and latterly those of Canton, liavc; acquired some clia- 
racter for moderation and integrity, if compared with their o]>po- 
nents. The force at Nankin evidently consists of men wlio 
are brave, and the secret of whoso courage has been found in the 
fact, that they can trust each other in a manner which is new in 
Chinese histor\% If there be any certain lesson to be gathered 
from the past, it is not difficult to see on which side the scale must 
turn between such antagonists, if it should only happen to them 
to be left free from external medrlling. I’he Cbine»e, more- 
over, are great fa tabs ts, and the successes of ,^the Insurgents 
have impressed them with the sentiment, that the time for 
Providence to bring its retribution on the Tartar dynasty has 
come. 

For some time past the Cliina trade has been almost confined 
to exports ; but it will be our own fault if this be continued 
niueh longer. It would be easy to induce tire nevy powers to 
give us the full sweep of their noble rivers. The people are 
everywhere shrewd enough to see that the advantages of such 
intercouj^ to themselves would be great, even greater then to us. 
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Easy, too, would it be to secure stipulations in favour of freedom 
in religion, as well as in trade, and to neglect this latter pre- 
caution, after seeing wliat religious influence has achieved in 
that country, would be a sin of omission of unparalleled enormity. 
There is no fear that France would secure such a stipulation, 
and America too ; but we are not so sure that the * administra- 
tive ‘ representative of this counti'y would have any thought 
about the matter, unless the chance of a breeze at, home as the 
consequence of neglecting it should loom in the distance. The 
great sea-coast of China, and the greater part of her inland 
territory will he open to European inHuence if the Imperialists 
fail, and the Imperialists must fail, if England will only resolve 
that they sliall he left to their own resources. 

The Chinese insurre(;tion suggests much on the great subject of 
Cliristian missions. We have seen that when Dr. Gutzlaffwas 
reminded — taunted we may suppose — as to the little whicli seemed 
to }»ave heen done, his answer was, ‘ wait.’ Gutzlafl''s career 
shows that he was not perfect in 'wisdom — that he might in 
some things he mistaken and deceived ; hut his mind w^as one of 
the rare (dass wdiich can — w^ait. Few men know how to tvait. 
They are only the real men who can "wait. The late Dr. Mor- 
rison tvas a hum of this order. He could postpone preaching, 
work obscurely at printing, and say — wait. Children are im- 
patient, heeause they only see the near. ^len are patient, because 
they see the remote. But there is one grave evil here incident 
to our Protestant missions. The man who can say ‘ wait’ abroad, 
is in danger of falling into the hands of men who do not know 
bow t(.>* say w^ait at home. One is of course aware, that funds 
raised by popular contribution, must be administered by a dele- 
gation of some kind prepared to show that the administration 
has been to the end proposed. But there is a tendency hero 
which should be under a wise control. Our conviction has long 
been, that the men sent as missionaries among the civilized 
heathen — as in India or China — should be for the most part 
men of real ability, culture, and address. The number sent out 
in this case wtfuld probably be less, but the eflioiejicy would be 
greater. We fear, however, that the conditions necessary to 
obtain the services of such men have small place in the thoughts 
of those who constitute majorities on missionary committees in 
connexion with our different denominations. All missionaries, 
it seems, are placed on the same level as regards their means of 
support, whatever their previous condition, or their individual 
claims ; all are placed in the same harness as regards their mode 
of operation and too often the reins are so hiindled at home, 
as to be felt painfully at a distance. The way to obtain men 
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of riper age and greater aptitude is to detemine that such 
men shall he well sustained and largely trusted. Narrow 
meauB in the case of a missronary in such countries as India or 
China, entail contempt, disease, and failure ; and the man in 
whom ft large ooiifidence may not he placed, is not the man to 
he sent on such a service. But our missionary boards aj>j)ear 
to act under the feeling that they are expected to apply the funds 
intrusted to them so as to secure as large a number of mis- 
sionaries, and to institute as large a number of missionary 
stations as possible — ^not always sutticiently mindful of the ques- 
tion wbetlier the largeness of the quantity must rmt ensure a 
deterioration of tlio quality. 

If our societies really feel that this is the course they must pur- 
sue, then it comes to he a question whether influential churches 
sh(Hild not take a portion of this work upon thejnselves, sending 
out missionaries so as to supplement the more fixed and uniform 
policy deemed necessary for societies by a more flexible policy of 
their own. How easy wtiuld it he for a large tdiurch, or the churchc's 
of a city or districit, to send tiut a man of their choice, on groinuls of 
independent arrangement between him and them; and it is easy to 
suppose that there arc scmie men — men of tlte best type in all 
respects, who w'ould greatly prefer giving thepiselves to tlie work 
after thi.s manner, to entering upon it subject to restraints, which, 
however wise in other connexions, would in their case prove j)ainfi{l 
impefliments. God has greatly honoured tlu? I. ond<m Missionary 
Society in China. 8ome of its agnuits in that field have ap- 
peared to be men made by the hand of Providence lor their work ; 
and more of this will be realized, we think, in India, a.s* well as 
in China, if a more flexible policy he adopted, and tlie care exer- 
cised shall be about the quality of agency more than about the 
quantity. Men of sense who know most of tlie working of the 
present system are, we suspect, the most convinced that the 
usages of forty years since are not all we now want. Such a 
supplementary and local action as we mention, might he made to 
work in perfect harmony with a groat central organization. 
Denominational unity in relation to this work^ might still be 
preserved ; and 4he (effect might be, to introduce a healthy divi- 
sion of labour as between the local and the central, to secure a 
greater variety of aptitude by a greater diversity of operation, 
and so to thrpjv an element of new life into the ^vhole enterprise. 
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If wc look to, the history of the two most civilized among the 
European nations, we think it will be fr^und that wars have been 
the precursors of the greatest changes and tlie grcjitest reforms. 
Not that in stating this simple matter of factwie would be under- 
stoocl as saying one word in favour of war generally taken by 
itself. On the coiiti*ary, we deplore a state ol war as one of tlie 
most dire aud desolating calamities that can afflict tlie eartb. 
But tbere arc imperious and awful occasions wlicn war is neces- 
sary, and when greater evils would ensue if wc were to remain at 
peace. If the soil or liberties of a nation ht^ endangered — -if a 
great and vital ])rinciple of justice be sought to be overturned or 
<tbliterated by a despot — ^if tyranny and lawless dominion bo 
attt’mpted — or a religious or political fanatic desires to force his 
mad fancies on a people or a community, it is better that such a 
people or sucli a community should make a struggle than at once 
supinely and slavishly sueemnh to ovenvhelming brute force. lu 
the contest, however unequal, hetwecnriglit and might, great and 
glorious deeds are sure to be perfoiined, and in chronioliug those, 
p<.)ctry, and history, and eloqiumcc;, assume a swelling and a loftier 
strain, and achieve their greatest triumphs. A defensive, a just 
and a Indy war — aud there are- and have been such wars — evokes 
some of the noblest qualities of our common nature, distinguishing 
between the sordid and the generous in a manner of their own. 

But even questionable or unjust wars, with all their horrors, 
liavo not been without a certain kind of unsatisfactory compensa- 
tion. -The subsidies, the taxes, aud the loans, and the debts 
incurred in unjmst wars have turned the thoughts of men to 
internal refotnis luive induced tliem to canvass and question the 
extent of kingly power and pai'lijimentary acquiescence ; and 
have been otherwise fruitful in most precious constitutional 
results, of which our own history presents many .pregnant 
exinnples. , a 

The ambitious and aggressive j^ars of Louis XI v., entailing 
debt and disaster on the nation, stunned the French people, for a 
long while drunk with military glory, into sobriety, and opened 
the way for that Bevolutiou wliich with a breath swept away 
NO. XLIII, L 
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altar and throne, feudality, privileges, and unjust immunities. 
Without palliating all the excesses committed in the ten years 
from 1781) to 1790, no calm tliinking, well judging man, intent 
on the progress of his sfK>cies, hut must admit that the conse- 
quenoes resulting from the immoderate aml^ition of one despot 
TiOuis XIV. w’ere, in the inscrutable ways of Provideiice, of the 
utmost benefit to the human race and to the cause of civiliKation 
and liberty. 

A more just war than that \re are now waging against Kussia 
cannot he conceived; and this just war, not always vigorously, 
wisely, or fitly condiucted, may lead to consequences little 
dreamt of in the pliilosophy of the peace party (wlio are 
opposed to its consequences) greatly conducive, nevertheless, to 
some of those ideas of progress and improvement which llpssrs. 
Bright and Oobden are supposed, and we dare say truly sup- 
posed, to have at heart. Providence does not always w(»rk., 
indeed rarely, according to human views and conclusions, hul, 
from the most opposite and antagonistic causes educes with 
infinite wisdom the m(>st homogeneous and suitable results. Who 
could suppose, for instance, that in defending the integrity of the 
Sultan abroad, and maintaining the equilibrium of Kiirope, we 
phould be advancing at home the cause of administrative reform, 
and promoting the just principle that office and employinent 
should he given to the fittest candidates? y<‘t such is the fact. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Hemy Taylor, then as now one ol‘ the 
senior clerks in the Colonial-office, and a friend and protege of 
Sir James Stephen, in lus Statesman^ drew attention to the stale 
of the public offices, and foreshadowed what was necessa»ry to be 
done to the more efficient working of the Civil Service of England. 
But the appointed time tvas not come for his ideas to take root 
and fhictify, and the consequence was that unless among the 
select and thinking few' his b<K»k fell still- bom. The propositions 
enunciated by Mr. Taylor were as much truths in 18h0 as in 
1855. Oood administration, and good administrative officers, 
w'ei*e then as important to the prosperity of the State as tliey are 
now ; but there wanted the wonderful mismanagement of a great 
war-rthere W'anted the expenditure of tliixty millions and the loss of 
90,000 men-— tliere wanteti the mismanagement of the Transport 
Medical Commissariat and Hospital Bervioes to give to the theories*^ 
of Mr. Taylor aptness and relevant piquancy, and to bring them 
to t]ieJ)usinesB and bosoms of tax-contributing and thinking 
naBia. In the earlier portion qf I^oid Aberdeen’s ministry, his 
'Oimncellor of tlie Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, who is a man both of 
reflection, and high powers of mind- — directed his atten- 
**TA€ JSttdeman, By Henry Taylor. Longman and Co. 1S36. 
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tioij to the reform of the Civil Service of England, and requested 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford iNorthcote to present a 
report on the subject in the course of 1858 ; but it may well be 
doubted whether this report, or the letter of Mr. Jowett, Fellow 
and Tutor of Baliol, Oxford, or the observations of the most 
eminent official and academic men^ would have excited the atten* 
tion they have now excited, had it not been for the disclosures 
made in reference to the management of the war. We aro 
justified in assuming this from what took place in 1846. In that 
year Lord John Bussell passed aripainute in Council ‘That in 
‘ order to stimulate the exertions of pupils in the schools of tho 
‘ Privy Council a» number of public appointments should be 
‘ distributed amongst them.’ Yet this minute excited little or 
no interest, passed almost suh silento^ and was rescinded by the 
Government of Lord Derby without exciting any storm of indig- 
nation. Committees, too, we may remark, had been employed in 
inquiring into the Civil Service from 1848, but their reports 
excited no interest or attention till the calamities of the Crimea 
opened the minds of men to the most fearful combinations of 
mismanagement and misadventure which modem times have 
witnessed. In some of the disclosures so unreservedly made, 
there may have been mis-statement; exaggeration, ivnd oy^- 
colouring : but there was, nevertheless, a solid substratum, |lf 
tmtii ; and the town aud the country were alike startled and 
shocked at deficiencies, defects, and malversations, some of which 
were traceable to ministers, others of which were inherent in the 
system. 

Some of the defects of the English Civil Service questioiHesfi 
arise from the nature of the Government,— from the peculiari- 
ties of the national character,— from the })ersons who govern 
and have influence, — and some also, we freely admit, flrom the 
nature anil constitution of the Civil Service itself. We are not 
of the number of those who condemn all the offices, or all tjie 
officials, under Government employ, or who think that there is 
nothing good in the incriminated English system. On the con- 
trary, we think there is a deal tliat is good, and which hal not 
•been suffirientiy allowed or insisted on. There is a probity, a 
gentlemanly tone of tlionght and conduct, a reserve and a dis- 
cretion very admirable ^ong English Civil seiwants, for which 
one may seek in vai^iin^ussian, Austrian, Prussian, even in 
French bureaux. We will not go the length of ^ying that no 
l^npmh emplo^4 have eref sold the secrets of PI hj offices , m 
which they are employed >to any foreign gpveimmeaitj hut do 

unhesitatingly avety that suda sordid perfidy is a ;;of 

the rarest occurreut^, wh^oas it is ^ 
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li^tiaental Europe, paring the war of Germany between 
fe, 1B12, and 1814, there wtis not a paper in the chanceries of 
4u^a, llussia, and Prussia, of which Napoleon could not 
obtain copies for gold, or of which England could not avail 
herself for a like consideration. Copes of the most se/Cret 
despatches and compacts of France were delivered to England ; 
and albeit on two or three occasions English documents and 
State papers were furnislied to our enemies, yet such were tlie rare 
excej)tion, and not the rule; This arose from tlie high tone of 
patriotism, probity, and th^ngentlemanly esprit du corps prevail- 
ing amon^ the emplcy^a of our Goveimnent, and also from the 
fact, that tlie clerks, whether senior or junior, in the English 
public service, were then more liberally paid than civil servants 
in other countries- In Bussia, in Austria, in France, and in 
Prussia, it was, five and forty years ago, and still is, difficult for 
a person in the rank of a gentleman to live on the small salaries 
witli which State clerks arc provided, and the consequence was, 
and is, tliat State secrets tind information are sold by luitivo 
epiphyes to tbreign governments and ambassadoi's, to eke out a 
subsistence. In liussia and Austria, indeed, State clerks resort 
to still baser compliances; and the consequence is, that the 

f eial service of second, tliird, and fourtli rate clerks is , rotten to 
very core, with the canker ol the most hideous corruption. 
In England, in official life, in the Civil Service, we have a 
modicum of stolid stupidity, stilf pompousness, ‘ fat contented 
ignorance,’ pei;t pragmjiticalness, occasional impertinence, and 
emptiness, intermingled with ability, experienoe, good .sense, 
gP)^ feeling, average talent, and (»ccasioiuiily with very liigh 
powers, both natural and acquired ; but con’uptiou, dishonesty, 
baseness, and fraud tire rare indeed, we may say most uiieommon, 
in our service. The English Civil Service, like English lUe in 
general, is *’ a web of mingled yarn, good and ill together but 
albeit Flnglish civilians may be occasionally incompetent .and 
inefficient, we believe them to. be generally trustworthy and 
honourjiblii, and not men to be bribed with .money. 

This is not the oase elsewhere. In Russia, tlu«re is scarcely 
an official thaji- is no t open to an ofier. Men in •the highest posi-# 
lion have their pripe in ]!)utah. ducats; and men in the lower, 
ranks of the custpms, and revenue offid^s, may bo bribed with 
a bottle of Guinness’s porter, or of lSssj^hoer, or of 

|^,Eraacef during the Directory,, ^l tlie world was ; 
dti^'g the Empire, many were so ; and, daring the reign, of 
N^olepn the Third, if so we are to call him, principle ,^d patri- 
otism ^are^ at the #) west possible ebb. Yet, with all th% French ; 
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civil servants are intelligent, adroit, and clever (wliat even par* 
tially educated Frenchman is otherwise ?), and more qui,ck-witted, 
eveiiy, and apprehensive than their brethren in England. Prus- 
sian State servants may have a more varied range of knowledge 
than tlieir brethren in England, — for they all go through the 
German universities, and study languages and philosophy ; but 
many ^ the younger men amdng them are bizarre and fantastical, 
and many of the older are pedants, formalists, and slaves of 
routine. In both the French and Prtissian services, eminent 
merit is more generally rewarded, m being placed as chef de 
section or chef dc hureaUf than with ns ; but examples are not 
w'andng — we wish they were more frequent — even in England, 
of tlie advancement of merit from an humble station. The late 
Mr. Huskisson, the son of a surgeon-apothecary, commenced life 
as a clerk in the Treasury ; and his knowledge and abilities being 
pointed out to jNlr. l*itt by Lord Leveson Gower, that statesman 
marked him for promotion, and introduced him into Parliament, 
as member for Mor|)eth, in 1797. Huskisson, as every one is 
invfire, aftfTwards sate in tlie Cabinet, and at the period of his 
deatl) stood in the foremost rank of public men. 

A very few years junior to Huskisson was the late Mr. lierries, 
the son of a liondon merchant and contractor, who having spem 
a short portion of his earlier life in the counting-house of hit 
father, obtained, in consequence of the temporary embairassment 
of the old city merchant, a clerkship in a public office. Mr. 
Herries was indus^ious and zealous, was not devoid of ability, 
and possessed a knowledge of German, then somewhat uncommon, 
and Irinri a Government clerkship rose to be a Member oi» Parlia- 
ment, Master of the Mint, President of the Board of Trade, and a 
Cabinet Minister. Within the memory of men arrived at middle 
age, one of tlie first departments in the I'reasury was usefully 
and ably occupied by a gentleman who commenced life in a 
menial capacity. ^lis good character and good conduct obtained 
him the situation of a Government clerk, and from that position 
he rose to become the most active and useful head of his 
department. • . si 

' It may be tlmt^tliese instances are very exceptional, and the 
fact undoubtedly is so ;i&ut, nevertheless, it were unjust to omit 
‘ the mention of them; Long before the Peform Bill had become 
the law of thb land, the late Mr. Gimhifig, so many years member 
for Liverpool, had become acquainted in * that towu with a gen- 
tleman of the name of Bactoouse, principal clerk; dr junior 
partner; in iV mercantile firm, whose knowledge of foreign lan- 
g^cifiges Was considerable. The Bight Honourable Secretary 
FoMgn Affairs induced this gentleman to COidWiip to ionddn, 
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aii5 procured him, by his influence, the place of Under- Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Before the time of Canning's 
Secretaryship, the late Sir Brooke Taylor and the late Mr. Planta 
had obtained clerkships from their knowledge of foreign lan- 
^ages ; and the one rose to be Amba«?sador at Berlin, and the 
^,othbr to be Secretary to the Treasury. Both were men of merit 
and ability, though it was by a happy accident that tlieir^ merits 
becanie kno^vti in the precincts of the court of George III. 

' * Other names might be cited to hear out this view, hut we for- 
bear from entering into personal details. We may, however, he 
permitted to doubt thq.t the Government seiwice of any country 
auring the last half century codld boast of abler and more efficient 
servants than the late George Harrison (afterwards Sir George), 
Mr, William Hill, and Sir Alexander Spearman, of the Treasury, 
Samuel March Phillips,* William Gregson,t and Sir Denis liO 
Marcbant, of the Home Office, Robert Ward, George HammoTid, 
Edward Cooke, and Joseph Planta, of the Foreign 01^i(^e, Colonel 
Henry Bimbury, Horace Twiss, and Herman Merivale, of War 
and the Colonies, and Mr. Deacon Hume, jiiid IMr. G. R. Porter, 
of the Board of Trade. The late Mr. llusldsson, the late l^ord 
Wallace, and the late Sir Robert Peel, were all deeply indebted 
to Mr. Deacon Hume for the infonnation he supplied to tliem in 
tlbe preparation of measures of commercial refonn ; ' and, afte)- the 
death of Mr. Hume, Sir Robert Peel availed himself of the services 
and practical knowledge of Mr. G. R. Porter, a gentleinari wlio hud 
not been cradled in the Civil Service, but had |)assed the greatest 

f ort of his life in the avocation of a sugar-baker, in the City oi‘ 
jondom It may be also doubted, whether the Admiralty of any 
country possessed abler Becretaries and servants than England 
h^ for- half a century presented in the persons of Mr. William 
Marsden, Mr. J, W. Croker, the late Sir John Barrow, and Mr. 
H. G. Word, late Governor of the Ionian Islands. 

It is said, however, that the Civil Smice ,,of England is too 
much encumbered with routine. The fact may he at once con- 
ceded, hut this is a blemish which it shares with every European 
government serv^ice" with which we arc acquainted. So far as 
routine means regnlority and order, all government services should 
be distinguished by these valuable attributes ; but in so far as 
routine means an obstinate, blind, unreasoning, and mechanical 
adherence to a servile system of doing the same thing in the 
same way, without either rule or principle, simply because it has 
beto so done for half a century Or a century before, undoubtedly 
rontihe ought as much as possible to be avoided. 

Autlior of the Treatm on Evidmee. 

The Drawer of the Peel Statutes. 
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But tlie evil of routine in this sense lies not witli tlje English 
Civil Service, but with the heads of departments and the principal 
secretaiies of state. While everything is clianging above us, 
ai'ound us, and below us, the rules and routine of the public 
offices continue, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, un- 
changed and uncbfingeable. This arises from our not having, 
in oui;^ universities, inns of court, or colleges,, any system or 
course of administrtitive law, or any special faculty dedicated to 
the science of administration. Such faculties exist in the 
smaller kingdoms of Europe, where there is less occasion for 
them. Frederick L, K^ing of Prussia, father of the Great Frede- 
rick, created in the Universities of ilalle and Frankfort-on- the- 
Oder, chairs for tlio teaching of administrative functionaries, 
which were called Kamvier» wisacn sekaften, and there was a 
chair of les scieacea j^olltiques et cmnerales witliin the memory 
of living men at the University of Heidelberg. Before the first 
Fjxuicli revolution, Stuttgart luwl iis Caroline Academy, where a 
lUcuUy was dedicated to the study of the science of public admi- 
nistration. 'J’he illustrious (Juvjer passed four years of his life 
in this academy, luid within its walls obtained the prize for ad- 
luiuistrativc science. That Cuvier was a renowned man of science 
idl the civilized world is aware, but it is not so well known that 
iio was a great administrator. Under the Empire, in 1813, be 
s.'iis named mdltre des requHcs, and Louis XVJII. created Ijim 
counsellor of state and president de la section die comite de Vinte- 
riciir. We know from M. Pasquier, the President of the Chamber 
of Peers, in the discourse he pronounced in honour of Cuvier, 
tliat $it, least ten thousand questions yearly passed under liis eyo 
as president of the section of the Home-office ; but siicli was bis 
talent of distributing labour among Ins subordinates — such were 
Lis talents of exposition and discussion — such Ins memory, his^ 
method, and his lucidity — that he got tlnougH business witii 
^vtmderful facility. Would he have possessed this power of 
analysis, this faculty of unravelling the most knotty and complex 
questions, had he not early applied himself , to and carried off 
the prize os a pupil for administrative science ? 

Administrative^ law and science have also for a century heen 
taught at Btrasburgh, and some of the ablest of French public 
men unff administrators have studied at the famous Strasburgh 
Academy of Kock. Can it be doubted that if we had at 
Oxford or GaiSferidge, at Lincoln s-inn or at either of the 
Temples, a course of administrative law and civil organization, 
at which candidates for the Civil Semce should be obliged to 
attend, that the pnblio service must needs be benefited by such k 
course of study. There is now nq regular for ^ the Civil 
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Seryitie of Englaud, as tliere has been for more than half a cen- 
tury of the civil servants. of the India Company. The consc' 
quence is, tliat men have to learn their, duties at the moment they 
are culled upon to fiiliil them. What was it made the late Sir 
Cliarles Metcalfe so able a servant and administrator but the 
regular training he went through at Haileybury, and afterwards in 
the College of the Civil Service at Calcutta ? While we do not 
tliink the civil servants of England deserve all the reproaches 
that are cast on them hy people who talk and write at nmdom, 
yet it must be admitted tliat, ns ^ tody, tliey are not to com])nre 
to the civil servants of the East India Company. What men 
have we reared in the public offices of England, as civil servants, 
wh() possess the statesman-like minds of a Hastings, a Clive, mi 
Adam, an Elphinstone, . a Colebrooke, a Metcalfe, or a Holt 
Mackenzie ? We do not say that there is not as good raw' 
material for -the making of able public servants in this country. 
Our matter-of-fact statement is, that they are not made simply 
from tlie w'unt of the preparatory training. Though the East, 
India College of Haileybury may not have done all that was ]>os- 
sible, or even all tiuit was practicable, yet it has for half a century 
eftected and is still efi'ecting immense good in the training of 
able civil servants. I’he lectures and prelections there delivered 
by Malthns, Erofessor Jones, Sir James Macintosh, and the late 
Mr. Empson, opened outvie^Y8 of duty and usefulness, and <?oncep 
tions of tlieir noble vocation, to the pupils, and taught them the 
application of those social jmd economical laws, ll>e basis of 
order, good administration, and e(xuituble govenimcnt. 

We have in England training colleges for lawyers in the inns 
of court — training colleges for medical men in the Colleges of 
Surgeons and Physicians, and in Apothecm'ies’ Hall ; we have 
%lso training colleges for agriculturists at Cirencester and else- 
where; but no itaining system whatever for the Civil Service of 
England. Tlie whole of our system of administration — if, indeed, 
there he a system in it — has never been collected, as in Franco 
and in Germany, into a body of Drait Admiuistratif, In France 
and in Gennauy there, dictionaries and inunuals— -K>r, we 
suppose, following the fashion of tlie day, we must say 
liandhooks c»f administrative law, hut there is no such thing in 
England, for no two of the public offices, ^ we believe, are con- 
ducted on the same plnn—^iii fact,'there is a total want of system. 
This arises, not from the fault of the civil servants or clerks, but 
from the want of a great organizing mind at the head of affairs. 
We have sfiaq> , and shifty xmliticians in England in IB 5^ in 
ahundapee, but genuine statesmen of any mark or likelihqpd. 
From fbe^euii^^itate of parties for the lest quarter of a ceii- 
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tury, the attention of cabinet ministers of all parties in Eh^land 
is mamly directed, not „ to the devising of measures for tlie good of 
the country, or for the improvement of the government and ud- 
miiiistrhtioii, but to the keeping of themselves and their party 
in office — we cannot say in power. Some joung entlmsiastic 
Jrish essayist and political debutant was talking to the late Mr. 
Bheil in magniloquent terms on the high game of politics. Keep 
the Whigs in and the 'J’ories out, said the shrewd and worldly- 
minded Irish orator ; these are the only politics I understand. 
Slieil liad then tasted soinewliat of the sweets and some of 
bitterness of official life. 

In liict, since the lleforni Bill 1ms become the law of the laud, 
such is tlie state of the House of C’ominous and of party, that the 
tenure of office for any ministry^ mu.st be exceedingly short. Bince 
now three-and- twenty years ago, we have had nine or ten 
ministerial combinations, so that the average duration of a 
ministry is not three years. WJiat great sclicme of reform or re- 
organization can be perfected or carried by a mere trading poli- 
tician within that time ? I’hc object of nearly all our puViiic 
men appears to bo to live an jour le jour — to snivive, as it were, 
^the n(5.\t quarter-day — to tide over difficulties so as to present a 
parlianienturv ])resence at the heginuing of the next session. 
Thus it is that enterprises of great ‘pith and moment* are not 
seriously undenakon. They are talked of and perorated upon to 
seiTc a parliamentary or party purpose, but arc never elaborated 
with a view to be in working order. How can there be unity or 
much system where the directing heads and hands are so fre- 
quently (Omnged ? 

W# are ourselves enthusiastic admirers of a constitutional and 
parliamentary system; but with oil its beauties and virtues, 
there may arise conjunctures when a parliamentary system may 
bo less effectivo than the will of a single man. A beneficent 
despot — die happy accident of a felicitous dine or a series of 
tolerably good monarohs — may accomplish things unachieved, even 
unattempted by a Paiiiamentary Govcniment in the turmoil and 
travail of selfiaii factions of numerous parties weakening and 
undermining each otlier. The efforts of the thirds race of kings 
not amenabie to coustitnUons or chambers in France from PhiMp 
Augustus and St. Louis to Eichelicu and liouis XIV., tended to 
the unity, political oehtrnlization, and also to the increase of the 
national territory among our neighbours. It is questionable 
whether these i results would have been obtained under a Coii- 
sdtutional and Padioihentary Oovemment. Tfie system, however, 
was strained to undue tension by Eichelieu, centralization ‘ 
in public offices effected by thaTgreat imnistOi^^l^ Lo^ds XIVF 
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Aechanical and Tiolent, and was only obtained by the undue 
development of absolute authority. 

In truth, it is with us a moot point whether a thorough and 
perfect system of administration, combining the greatest unity and 
celerity, can exist under a free government ; for as a French writer 
on government truly and happily remarks, ‘ le genic de I'adminu- 
tration e^t natnrelle me ut portae av, deBpotiameJ All the greatest 
administrators and organizers in modem times of which history 
makes mention have lived under princes who were uuconti’olled by 
parliaments, by the press, or by the right of meeting and free 
uiscussion. We need but refer in France to Suger imder 
Louis VI., Cardinal Amboisc under Louis XII., Bully under 
Henry IV"., and Colbeit under Louis XIV., to prove tlie union 
of high administrative ability with Idgh prerogative. In Bpain, 
Ximenes, Olivares, and Alberoui ; in Fortuga), I’ombal lived 
tinder despotic and irresponsible khigs ; in Austria, Kaunutz 
and Thugut flourished under Maria Theresa, Joseph, and 
Leopold. 

Tlie perfect administration and orderly civil service of Prussia 
owed its regularity, military precision, and efliciem^y to the will 
of the Great Frederick, as the imperial administration of Franco^ 
owed its force and vigour to the volition of Napoleon. Adminis- 
trative unity and centralization were no doubt" results of the 
great revolution of 1789, but by how' rnued) tyranny, lawlessness, 
and bloodshtid were these not unmixed beuehts attained? In- 
telligence, rapidity, blind obedience, servility, and force, were 
the cliaracteristics of the French civil service under lUionaparUi, 
Men in public oflices were adroit, quick witted, laborious, un- 
scmpulous, consciemieless, unboundedly servile, and occasioeally 
treacherous and corrupt; but on the whole, the French civil 
servants performed their duties intelligently, though not always 
honourably or fairly. The fittest man was generally placed by 
Frederick the Great, by Peter of Ilussia, and by Buonaparte, in 
tbe fittest place ; but of the services of how many corrupt and 
knavish men did ail tiiree avail themselves ? Civil servants under 
such rulers as these looked not as an end to the iionourable and 
conscientious discharge of duty, but only to consulting the 
wislies, caprices, and pasiaions of the Sovereign. A blind and 
willing adhesion, ti measureless devotion, was the demand of 
Frederick, Peter, and Napoleon. They wanted flexible instru- 
ments, obedient tools, ready slaves, to do tlieir will, to perform 
thek behests, not civil servants governed by . notions of honour, 
duty, and oouscienoe. Till the constitution of England he 
chii^ged, and the character of her people altered, we shall not 
look for civil servants of this imperial and 
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desire neither Mentchikofis, iior Savarys, nor Foiiches, ' and 
would rather endure tlie dulness occasionally exhibited at Down- 
ing“Street and Whitehall, than enlist in our public offices tin^pi' 
tude, treachery, and corruption, among clever and conscienceless 
employes. Frederick, Peter, and Napoleon, too much admi- 
nistered and too mucli manipulated by their instruments culled 
civil servants the countries which they governed.* The conse- 
quence is, that Pmssia, Russia, and France have become clerk- 
ridden and biireiuicratized. In all three kingdoms we see the 
abus(i of centralization, the government hy its clerks, instru- 
ments, and bureaux, undertaking to interfere directly in everv'-- 
thing, thus effacing individuality. The countries wo have named 
are in this wise dcjirived of the efforts of zealous citizens, wffio 
would obtain, by the exercise of their own faculties in their owm 
affairs, a species of edip^atiou in which all continental countries 
are lumen tab ly deficient, add in which England is alone pre- 
cmiiKMit among tlie nations. 

It should not h(^ forgotten, too, in considenng this question, 
that clerks and civil servants are hut the working hands and 
working t<»ols (we use tlie word in its best sense) of ministers, 
and unless the ministers, the originators and directors of a policy 
or a system he experienced and able, of wliat avail is it tliat the 
clerks liave einimmt capacity? A lazy and ignorant or an in- 
etlicient rniuister would he likely to he jealous, envious, and 
iiostile to a person whom he considered*in the light of a too 
oapa\|le subordinate. An able hut indolent minister, it is true, 
would cherish such a subordinate, and would avail himself of 
his light and knowledge ; but for one such minister as this, we 
should find ten indifferent an<l hostile. It should further be 
observed that administrators do not constitute a government, 
tliougli they he one of the essential parts of it. One may be 
an excellent administrator, and understand nothing of general 
politics ; and on the other hand, understand a groat deal of 
generfd politics, and know little or nothing of administration. 
Turg6t, after having been renowned as intendant of Limoges, 
was a sorry BKjm her of the cabinet. Many prefects who had 
been excellent administrators failed altogether as ministers ; and 
many ministers wko understood the generd politics of France, 
and the State system of Europe well, were egregiously at fault 
in the details of administration. 

The pivil Herviee in France, however, has material aid from an 
institution imknown to us in Engdand. The Comeil d'Etat had, 
under the ancient Monarchy, under the Bepuhlic, the Consulate; 
the Empire, the Bestoration, the Monarchy of uly^ the Second 
Bepuhlic, and now has under the Second Enijaii, most important 
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functions. Under the ancient government of France it was a re- 
union of magistrates, oiiosen by the king, to. give their opinion in 
what concerned the general administration of the kingdom, and 
upon contested questions refen*ed to it by law. The decision of 
the Council was a final judgment, if approved of by the head of 
the State. 

Under the Empire, nearly all the legislative power of the 
country was lodged in the Council of State. A Senate without 
independence, a legislative chamber reduced to silence, gtive 
real power to the Cornell d'Etat. In legislation this body per- 
fomed wonders in elaborating the code, and it also rendered good 
senuco in simplifying the organization and springs of all the 
offices and government departments, so as to make them work to 
a common end and intent. Ent let it not be forgotten that the 
end and intent was the glorification — s][^aH we say the desicca- 
tion of a despot— -who by the magfi^ of his military successes 
trod out the last sparks of civil toedom, Cormenin, wlu' was 
himself a member of the Council of State, has given ns a descri])- 
tion of what it was under Napoleon. 

* The Couiicil of State, (says he,) w^as the scat of govenirneut, and the 
oldest born of the Emperor, its auditors, under the name of 
intendaiits, assisted in putting bit and bridle into moutlis of sub- 
jugated countries. Its ministers of state, under the head of j>residen^s 
of sectioTis, controlled tj|.e acts of ministers a poritffeuille. Its coun- 
cillors in ordinary' service sustained discussions at the Tribunate, at tlie 
Senate, at the Corpa Legislatif. Its councillors in e.^traordinary service, 
under the name of directors-general, administered the customs, the 
domains, the drmtit reunis , the roads and bridges, the forests,’ '&c. 

Wa do not desire to give such piciimy powers as tlieso to our 
civil seiTants — powers little short of those of a proconsul. ^J’hc 
truth is, that Enghmd is a countr\" of administrath e decerh 
tralization and of imrliamentainj o^nnipotence^ whereas France, 
Prussia, and Bussia are countries of administrative (centraliza- 
tion, arbitrary* power, and parliamentary riullity. We Ire as 
sensible as the loudest declaimers against the organization of tlie 
Civil Service of England, of its many imperfections, and of the 
gi'eat room there is for improvement ; but supposing all the tests 
of competitive examination suggested in the Bhte Book t() be 
put in force to-morrow, we do not think the Civil Service in 
England ever can become the perfect ibachine the Civil Bervice 
in Fmnoe was, under Napoleon. Napolecm had a passion ^ 
dc*«dk| nnd « genius for administration. The deities he wor- 
shipped were intelligence and force; and give him bdt'thb intfelH- 
gemt int^mment, either as soldier or servant, and hb fashioned, 
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tliat is, ho forced^ it to iiis will. Cauwe ever have such a system 
in England under a balanced constitutional government with its 
many changes, or if wo ooukl, is it desirable ? 

An autocrat or an imperial despot can choose his men for 
ministers or clerks out of all his subjects or slaves; but under 
a parliamentary government, ministers are but the expression of 
a majority. The wishes of the majority more or less induence a 
government such as ours in many of its appointments. The 
(]uoen of a constitutional country is not always free to choose 
the fittest and ablest of her subjects for premier, for she must be 
governed by the disposition of lier piudiamoiit ; nor is a minister 
always free to select the very fittest men to execute his policy 
and accomplisli his views. A sovereign, neither ae(?ountal>le to 
l^u'li ament nor to public opinion, xnay select any one he or sho 
pjease.s, and may make him first minister or first clerk, just as it 
suits a royal imperial pleasure. The famous Austrian minister, 
Tluigut, originally called Thudigut (wliich in Austrian palais 
signifies good-for-nothing) was the son of a poor boatmen of the 
Danube who, from lus merit as an eUce of the oriental college, 
was named l>y the empress from the post of attache to the post 
of iiiternnricio, and from iuternnnci(< to tlio |K)St Of first minister of 
the Austrian monarchy. Tii England if sg(di a ruaii were with- 
out family, friends, or Parliamentary connexion, he might have 
languislied iji a subordinate station, or have become a professor 
of Arabic or Fersiaii. If despotic govenutients have their dis' 
advantages, they have occasionally their advantages too. Where 
the rnounrch is well* inclined and of good disposition, eminent 
merit iswofteii more quiokly rewarded than in freer SStates. Thus, 
in liussia, Ahjxander availed himself of the services of the foreign 
adventurers Poxzo di .liorgo, (JapondTstrias de Stourdza, and of 
the Frenchmen Bicliclieu, d’Oubril, d'bhuraigues, and do liiheau- 
pieiTC — thus Austria employed the talents of Lacy, Erown, 
Loudon, Ollcilly, Nugent, — thus Prussia secured the services of 
Luochesini, tm Italian, of Niebuhr, aFrieslaudeiyaud of Anciilon, 
the son of a French Huguenot refugee. ^ 

Austria has often been called a stolid and a stupid power; but 
yet, during the tvar of independence, when in her foreign .office 
she had no able native penmaiij she called in the aid of the 
iVussian-born Gentz, and tlie Hmioveiiiin-boni S^jhlegel to 
write her State papers , and proclamations. Under a free Par- 
liamentary system tlu« could ; not Be done switliout exciting 
animadversiou and discontent larapng our popular constituencies. 

AVhen the prerogative was at tlie Idlest in England, some of 
the huniblest men rose to the highest employ, Wolsey was the v 
son of a butcher, Laud die son of a clotlwier of Eeadingj ^onnei* 
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th0 son of a peasant, and Cecil hijnself started into notice by a 
successful controversy with two Irish priests on the question of 
the Pope’s supremacy. It is a mit^rtake, therefore, to suppose 
that men of humble origin do not rise under arbitrary go- 
vernments. 

With the exception of the Count Louis de Narbonne and Tal- 
leyrand, there was scarcely a man of aristocratic birtJi in the civil 
service of Napoleon. Bignon, Maret, Ciiulincourt, Reinluird, 
Champagny, Savary, Fouche, He Pradt, Otto, and the principal 
people under them, were all men who had been the architects of 
their o^\ti fortunes. 

Proper men in proper places, is not so novel a *017 as sr.>mo 
newly started public men believe it to be. The wisest of men 
has said, there was nothing nevr under the sun, and he was nght. 
A quarter of a century before the first French lievolution, one of 
the most celebrated writers on the science of government, Hi. 
Beal, said, — 

* II n*y a peut-etre rien dc si important quo de inettre chaque snjet k 
une place qui Ini convienne. Lcseraplois ne doivent etre donnes qn’a 
cenx qui ont les talents qne les emplois demandent, Lo Prince ne 
doit pas niettre des apprentifs a portee dc faire des coups d’t^sai dans 
les places ou il faut deseoups de niaitre. 11 est difficile d’avoir des 
hommes pourvnis de toutes les qualit^s ne«es»air<j;^, mais on pent an 
moins trouver qui ayent les principales.’^* « 

literally translated, tliis is the substance of all the excellent 
addresses, spoken and printed, which have proceeded from the 
Administrative Reform Association : — ‘ There is nothin^^ so iin- 
^ portant as to put each individual in the place suitable to him. 

^ Employments should be ^iven to those only who buvo tljo 
* talents which the office demands. Princes should not place 
‘ inexperienced men to try ‘ their prentice hands’ in positions 
‘ where the efforts of a master are required. It is difficult to 
'have men provided with all necessary qualities; but at least 
‘ men may be found Laving the principal.’ 

Apply tins rule to the cabinets that have existed for the Inst 
quarter of a centuiy, and how few inimsters are* there who would 
not be found more defiojont in all essential qij^fi cations than 
thoBc clerks, senior or junior, who are certainly not always what 
they ought to be. Since the days of Chatham, and his son Pitt, 
we have not really had a great minister. Canning and Lord 
were the best men we have had in modern times, and there 
irf : 4 p living minister to equal either of them. Where, in our 
day, is the minister who comes up to the requirements of 

. Tom. vi. 21a. 
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Aa^onius ? Imprimis neeesse tit Regia ConaUiarii sint maxwto 
ingenio precdki, bonis artihm exculti, hmgo rerum mu periti, in 
historiis diligentissime versati, neque prcesentia tantum eagaciter 
odorantes, sed huge bi posterum, quid utUe futurum sit rei- 
puhlicee conjectura jyrovidenUs, 

With a great miniwSter at the head of affairs, we should hnd his 
infiiienoe permeating, more especially in a time of war or intcs- 
tine commotion, through all the offices, flashing like the electric 
spark from the Foreign Office to the Horse Guards and Ord- 
nance — from* the Horse Guards to the Admiralty — from the 
Admiralty to the dockyards, outports, and transport and com- 
inissariat services. Heads of departments would take their tone 
fj-om such a man, aiui hecome imbued with some portion of his 
zeal and energy ; and when heads of departments are active and 
zealous, it is genorall y found that the subordinates are thoroughly 
11 }) to their duty. 

Ji is well remarked by Mr. Taylor, in bis Statesman^ that the 
most important (|uulifioauon of one liigh in service is his fitness 
for acting through others. Of how many ministers can it be 
said that they have this fitness? How many ministers in our 
day possess this aptitude, or know the special qualifications of 
the clerks in the departments at the head of which they are 
placed. Ministers at the heads of departments are inditferedt to 
every thing but what is forced on them. As a writer, whom we 
have before quoted, says, Bucon and Hooker might be in the 
offices with them without their knowing it. While this sort of 
feeling prevails among men in the highest offices, we may reform 
the clcpiis as much as we will, — educate tliem more carefully, — 
test their capabilities by a competitive examination, — but we are 
beginning at the wTong end. Public* opinion must be brought 
to ac(}uire hmher attainments, greater zeal and diligence, a purer 
public spirits ail abrogation of patronage and family influence, 
and a devotion to duty, on the part of ministers forming the 
Queen’s Cabinet, before we can hope to find the clerks as much 
improved jis they ought to be in ability or efficiency. 

As to oursekres, how^ever, we believe the movement now set 
agoing must be productive of good, tliough not perhaps as 
instantaneously as supposed. There is, amidst much truth and 
sound pridciple, a good deal of vague enthusiasm and wild deoia- 
mation, but this will soon subside ; for the English are a really 
practical people, and when they set their hearts on achieving an 
object, are generally, indeed uniformly, successful. It appears, 
from the census of 1851, that there are, say in round nutnlicrs, 
about 54,000 persons in tbe Civil Service; but of these avast 
number are persons in a low grade, such, as lettei;- carriers, 
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jx)riers, messengers, &c. Among these classes, honesty, inteili- 
genee, and a knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, is all 
that can he required. The number of j^ersons in the public 
service, having incomes ranging from SOL per tmiium to the 
heads of departments having incomes of horn i500Z. to 50001., is 
about, in round numbers, 20,000, who are distributed through 
50 offices, including the Treasury and Fin*auoc, — tlie Ke venue 
ami Post Office, — the Military, Naval, and Ordnance, — and the 
Ecclesiastical and Parlicunentary Departments. 

The officials of the Executive in the Treasur\% 

Home Office, Foreign and Colonial Offices, 

Privy Council, Board of Ti'ade, and Woods and 
Forests, amount to . . . . . . 1,028 

In the Audit, National Debt, and Paymaster s De- 
partment, to , * * 284 

In the Be venue, to 1 1,808 

In the Inland Eevenue, to 0,188 

Making together « . . . .1 0,003 

In the Post Office alone, there are in addition 15,775 j)ersons 
employed, many of whom of cotirse fill ver\^ subordinate st ations, 
snefl as sorters, sub-sorters, postmen, porters, 

If it be inquired Ikuv each individual soldier in this vast army 
of clerks obtains the position in which ho is located, the answer 
must be by patronage and favour. If it he aske<l how most of 
them rise in their offices, the answer must still he liy patronage 
and favour. It is true that occasionally there are certain superioj* 
special appointments at the head of depurtbents, such as com- 
niissioncrships, under secretaryships, secretaryships, lor vvhich 
persons are selected for some supposed sja'oiul Jituess, or from 
mom than average qualifications ; but the vast mojeSity of clerks 
obtain their nomittatioiis tlirougji the patronage of the ministry, 
or the cabinet for the time being. Of these ministers the premier 
of course enjoys tlie lion’s share, the other ministers generally 
exercising the patronage of their respective departments. Tliis 
patronage is generally exercised by each minister ; first with a 
view to serve his personal friends and connexions; secondly, 
with a view to serve his constituents if he bo a member of the 
Commons, or those who may be useful to him at the next election ; 
tl|irdjY, with a view to serv^e the interests of his party and 
petoioal friends, or those who can or may be useful to his party. 

that this is hut a faint exposition of the existing 
tlie eflect of opening the Civil Service to gejteral oompe- 
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tition must be beneficiaL As Mr. John Wood, the Cbtdrman of 
the Board of Excise, well puts it : — 

‘ The operation of patronage on electors, pai’liaraent, and the govern- 
ment, exercises an evil influence. In the electors it interferes with the 
honest Zeroise of the franchise ; in parliainent it encourages subser- 
vience to the administration ; it impedes the free action of a govern- 
ment desirous of pursuing an lionest and economical course; and it 
occasions the employment of persons without regard to their peculiar 
fitness. It is a more pernicious system than the mere giving of money 
to electors or members of parliament, to secure theii* votes. It is 
briber V in its worst form.* 

“ • # 

Thiit these evils may he considerably mitigated — we will not 
say utterly abtited by competitive examinations— we incline to 
believe ; but at f lic same time we think, with Mr. H. A. Adding- 
ton, late Under-Secretary of State for the Foreign Jlepartment, 
that the teiuh'iiey to favoritism, und what is vulgai'ly called 
joblung, must lx? looked upon as inherent iti every system of 
govtn'nmeut — us in truth the uneradieable vice of all govern- 
ments. 

‘ Jobbing,’ says Mr. Addington, *is a part, though an ugly part, of 
a j)riee whit.‘h a free ])eo]Je pay for their constitutional liberty. So 
long as therti are parliamentary constituents, they will ask favours of 
members of parliament; und members of parliament of ministers; and 
ministers will, on their part, have a tendency to satisfy such solicitants 
if in. their ])ow(‘r. But it is’ not that a ‘job’ is always, or fweu gene- 
rally, intended as such. On the contrary, in t^^e hiajority of cases, the 
perpetration of a ‘job,’ or, in other ivords, the granting of a favour, is 
merely fS mode of eBeap,^ froin a difficulty. A meirSber of parliament is 
pressed by a constituent to get a place in a government office for .a 
relation or a friend, and the member of parliament, in order to escape 
trom a difficulty,* applies to the (politically) friendly head of some 
department toivssist him in satisfying, his constituent. The head of 
dt'partment, on his jJ^rt, wishing fco gratify a parliamentary supporter, 
Hceedcs, perhaps, to the reemest ; and, possibly without sufficient consi- 
deration, appoints the caiimdate to the, place recpiested. Ho thus, on 
his part, escapes also from a difficulty.* 

What Mr. Addington says is undoubtedly true, and it applies 
as strongly to the Government of the United States, a pure 
democracy, ns to the oligarcliical Goverament of England; it 
applies as strongly. to the Government of Spain, a kind of semi- 
constitutional, semi-military monarchy; as to the Goveinmeift of 
Belgium, where the Popish ultramontane faction wrestles at ^11 
elections with the constitutional. In America, as Mr. Chadwidk, 
in his paper on the ‘ Re-organization of tlie Civil Seivice,’ observes, 
there is subserviency to p^rty agitation, and the consequence is 

NO. XLHI. M 
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excliiswe party appointments, the removability of paid officers 
with each change of party, wliich -is earned to a most reckless 
extent, aiid degrading displays of violent passions. The mme 
feiibservieiice to more party in the selection of officials was 
observable in Spfiin, during the twelve years' war bet^s^en the 
Moderados and IVogresistas. When the Moder ados were in, they 
made a clean sweep of all Progresistas, and Progresistas in 
turn did not spare Moderados. In Belgiuffi and in Ireland the 
ultramontam; party stand by each otlier and by their friends in 
the chamber and parliament, and help by aid, influence, audrecjom- 
mendation to employments those- voters who sustain what they 
cafl the good cause. When the priest party was in power in 
Belgium, ultramontane candidates for official employmeuts stood 
the best chance ; and when ^Ir. l^Iore O Ferrall, Mr. Budlier, and 
other Papists of the purest water wei’e in office in England, 
Eoimm- catholic candidates were plentiful for every va(.*aiit i)ei:tlu 
Such candidates have now a friend and a susieimnct! in 
Monsell, of Torvol, so that .the llomisli hierarch y need not despair 
of getting ih the small end of the^ wedge of influt^nce. 

In France, before mid since the Kcstoriition, oflicial nnai ap- 
pointed and still appoint clerks from certain considerations of 
favoritism and patronage. The ministers of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons 8ele<^ted for office what, in tlie vj argon used from 
1815 to 1820, were called ^ des Inen and the 

ministers of Louis Philippe, partisans, of the. revolution of »fnly 
and of the Orleans Goveniinent. In 1848, many men in the 
public offices who did not give in their adhesion to the French 
Bepuhlic were dismissed, and in the selection of new candidates 
ajpreferenee was given to the Eejmhlicam tfhier (Aer the Repuh- 
Ikain dll Icndcmmn. 

Since December, 1851, nothing goes down in France hut pure 
Buonapartism and devotion to the person of the Emperor, not 
only among clerks, hut among heads of secticAs, among prefects, 
ministers, and the highest functiomiries^ So that in all nations, 
and under every system of government, there is a certain quan- 
tity of favoritism, patronage, and influence Ui^jed to procure 
candidates appointments. . Indeed, this is often the case jilso in 
situations in private lilb as ^stinct from the public service. In 
Imw many eases are situations in merchants' counting-liouses, 
wareliouses, banks, insurance offices — ay, au^ in drapers' and 
grpeers’ shops — obtained on the recommendation of the friends 
emd personal ticquaintance of the merchant, the btokcr, the ware- 
boaseman, the gi-ocer, &c. ? It is possible, and we believe 
certain, that private men pay less attention to testimonials and 
reeonimepdations, and scrutinize more searchingjy the quaiifica- 
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tions of candidates for tlieir service tlian ministers and heads of 
departmenis ; but can we ever hope to find imported into the 
public service the zeal and eiiti^er interest which private parties 
apply to their trading and domestic aftairs ? 

Bad, however, as is tlie abuse of patronage, glaring and fla- 
grant jol>fl are not so often porpotrated in England as it is be- 
lieved ; but it is a disgrace that there are jobs at all, and that the 
dis])ensers of patronage do not always select the fittest man. 
Ihit since tlie world began, men have been worked on by influence, 
by hies ‘t(Avards relatives, favourites, or porsous retfoinni ended by 
a, political cmincxion, by a college tutor, or by an early friend. 

Tbougli Napoleon Bnonaparte attended less to favour and 
patronage in his appointments than any fnoderu potentate, yet he 
even was soirietimcs ill served by his civil and military instru- 
iiK'nls. The (.lov(’rnment of the Monarchy of duly, as a general 
priucij)K', looked very much to intelligence and aptness; hut 
according to M. Thiers, who was us active, bustlings and eiier- 
.g<‘t,ic a jninister as most* men, be, too, experiemjed the 
misery of iVe<}iiently finding his plans tlAVarted or inefficiently 
* }»(•]*{'( irined. TTiere is a remarkable passage in the Blue Book, 
from wiii(di we extract the following remarks of the ex- 
mi iiil^ter: — 


‘ When,’ said he, ‘ I was minister, 1 used constantly to find my 
orders Ibrgotten, or neglected, or misinterpreted. As I have often said 
to mi'ii are natiiraily idle, false, and timid. Whenever I found an 
eiup/oi/r snpptised that, because an (irder had been given, it had 
executed, or that hecaust): he had been told a thing; it was true — I gave 
him up as an imlieeile.* Buona}>arte m*arly lost the battle of Mareiwo 
by supposing that the Austrians had no bridge over the Bormioa. 
TIu’ct* generals assured him that they had earehiUy examined the river, 
and that there was none. It turned out that there ivere two, and our 
army was surprised. When I w^as preparing for wai* in 1840, I sat 
everyday for eight hours with the Ministers of War, of Marine, and of 
the interior. 1 alwaifu hegdn hg ascerta 'ming the state of execution of 
our previous determinations ; I never trusted to any asswrances^ if 
hetter evidence ccmld be produced. If I was told that letters had been 
despatched, I required a certificate from the clerk who had posted 
them or delivered them to the courier. Jf answers had been received, 
I required their production ; I punished inexorably every negligence 
and even every delay. 1 kept my colleagues and my bureau at work 
all day and almost all night. We were all of Ufe half killed. Such a 
tension of mind wearies more than the hardest bodily work. At night 
my servants undressed me, took me by the feet and shoulders, and 
placed me in bed, and I lay there like a corpse till the morning. Even 
my dreams, when I dreamt, were administrative. .To do all this a man 
must have an iron wilt andiron body, and what is rarer than Aither, in- 
M je • 
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difference to the likes and dislikes of those about him, for he is sure to 
be hated. , There is only one exception, and that is in the case of a 
general, K good military administrator is the idol of his troops, because 
they feel that their emnfort and even their safety is the result of his 
care and of his energy — he is their providence. But the labours of the 
civilian are unknown to those who profit by them. The sailors of 
Toulon did not know that it was owing to me that their sliips were 
well stored and victualled. My subordinates respected me — ^j)erhapH 
admired me — but tliey looked on me as a severe taskmaster, whose exi- 
gencies no exertions could satisfy !’ 

.Tt would not be difficult to prove, -we ibiuk, that oitber party 
interest, or favoritism, or female influence, or to a (terrain 
extent corruption, prevail in#re or less in every govennneiU 
sendee in Kurope. Our object in England should, however, be 
to diminish these caiikei*s as much us possible, and to limit our 
choice to competent and credilablo candidates. How can this he 
done without a competitive examination, open to all men of fair 
character, no matter where or l»y whom educated ? 

Of the persons consulted by the government toiicliiiig tin* 
report of Sir diaries 'J’revtdyun and Sir Stafford North(‘ote, tlie 
clergy gTeatly preponderate. Out of thirty-eiglit persons whose 
opinions Jiave been asked, eleven are elergymen^ Now, witli all 
respect for the clerg%' and those who consulted them, we do not 
think they are exactly the persons whose av<.)(*ati()iis and previous 
studies would best teacd) them bow to advise a government in this 
matter. The 1(5,000 co-operators whom the heads of departments 
w^ould and ministers ought to loiik to, can only he made th<»i’oughly 
efficient by special training; and are Fellows of Oxford and 
0#nbridge, and Xing’s College, and masters gf grammar-schools, 
the fittest men to consult on the aptitude, quulilicatioiis, and 
course of education necessary to make good men . of business ? 
Tlie proficient in classical learning, the young man given to 
abstruse mathematical studies, the entliusiast in literature, docs 
not always make the best man of husihess. As to the ‘ literaiy 
voluptuary' — to use the words of Mr. Henry Taylor — or the man 
of decided literary tastes, he is* rarely the fittest man for the 
dull drill work of a public office. The greatest portion of that 
work refptires memory, patience, practice, steady labour, and daily 
nttendance on an uninteresting duty rarely cal cu-latod to afford 
the spiritual comjiei^sation of the highest mental vocations. The 
nrlininistrative career in all countries, it shoiild be truly stated, to- 
the greatest mass opens hut a limited field of ambition. It is nn 
understood thing that the men dedicating them selv6s to this 
career have none of the chances of fortune which open out before 
men engaged in commei*ce. On the other hand, if not brilliantly 
provided, they are freedom the vicissitudes of trade, and are sUre 
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of a* retiring pension in old age. Tlie qualities most frequently 
(Called into action in public offices, as Mr. Merivale states, are 
method, soundness rather than quickness of memory, persever- 
ance, subordination, patience, resolution to endure the tedium of 
slow advance and uninteresting labour, and contentedness in the 
sphere of duty. That su(di qualities are likely to be developed 
in men of all classes and every variety of habits and education, 
brought together by •triumphant success in yuutMhl •literary 
composition, Mr. Merivale, an experienced colonial under-secre- 
tury, thinks doubtful, and we confess we agree with him in the 
ex])res.sion of that doubt. 

v\t the same time it must he admitted, that clerks selected by 
favoritism, by nepotism, by th# recommendation of powerful 
pati'ons, present not a good material out of which able civil 
servants are to bo fashioned. Under such a. system the appoint- 
ments uiiidc from favour must he maiiv, from especial (itness few. 
Sir.i . Steplicn, who had been for fiveand thirty yesa's coniiecU^d with 
the Colouial Department, states ||)Ht the clerks in his day might 
be divi(h‘(l into ilirce classes, the first a very small minority, tlio 
second being more numerous than the fii'st, the third exceed- 
ing the numi)tTs of the other two united. 8ir James admits, 
tiiat, witli an occasional cxctqition, they all had the education, 
ihc^ manners, the feelings, and the characteristic principles of 
•gentlemen. lUit, in rcs])ect of their fitness for the duty assigned 
tc» them tliey grtially differed, the first class being so composed 
that it was difficult to spcaik of it without exaggoratiem ; the 
sc^coiid class being meritorious public servants ; and the third 
class b«ing composed of persons ‘ possessing in a low degree, and 

* som(.' of tliein in a degree incredibly low, citlit'r the talents or 
‘ the habits of men of business; or the industry, the zeal, or the 

* knowledge required for the effective performance of their 
‘ appropriate fuiictioiis.’ ^ The members of this third plass,’ says 
Sir James, * were witliout exception men who had been appointed 

* to gratify the political, tlie domestic, or the personal feelings of 
‘ their patrons, €hat is, of the successive secretaries of state.’ 

Surely a system producing such fruits as this ought not to be 
allot^red to continue. The means of knowledge possessed by Sir 
James Stephen to speak on tlie Civil Service have been most 
ample. Originally a barrister in the Court of Chancery, he was 
for eleven years Counsel to the Goloniul Department and to the 
Hoard of Trade, and after passing ten years in these joint' offices, 
lie quitted the Board of Trade to become Assistant Under- 
secretary and afterwards Under- Secretary in the Colonial Depart- 
ment, A scholar, a lawyer, a man of the world, a trained official, 
and a Cambridge Professor, wJio so competent to discourse on the 
question as this gentleman ? Yet Sir James doubts the bam of 
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the whole scheme oi\Sir Chnrles Trevelyan and Sir StalToM 
Northcote. 

' Is (he writes) the principle of governing on the principles of the 
strictest purity, so as to oxclncle all patronage whatever — is it as sound 
a principle as, at first sight, it appears to be? Is the rule dfivr 
dignimi founded on a truth so evident, and on maxims of such universal 
application, that we otight to apply it to 36,000 public offices at once ? 
It is, a<l least, a perfect novelty. It is a rul^ never hitherto enibreed 
in any commonwealth except that of Utopia. It does not prevail in the 
legiJ, or medical, or sacerdotal, or naval, or military, or mercantile pro- 
fessions. It is miknown to the great commercial and municipal corjjora- 
tions among us. In ever}' age, and land, and calling, a large share of 
success has hitherto always heen^Jlwarded to the poaneHiforii of inUresf^ 
of connexum, of favour^ and of what we call good luck. Can it t>e 
that all th<i world is and has always been wrong alxnit a matter so 
level, as it might seem, to tlie capacity of the least wise, as well as of 
the wisest ? But is the morality as sound as it is stern ? Nothing 
more reasonable, if you are about to a]i})oint an archbishop, a general, 
or a chief justice. But why, in tWb choice ol' clt'rkS, are learning and 
ability, and wdnitever else th#y imjdy, to have this invariable prece- 
dence? In the dull details of public ofiie<f, there an* many which the 
learned and able A will not accompli.«h a whit better than the ill 
infonnedaiid eommon-plac(? B — nor perhaps so well. S5|JX:lv inediocrity 
and even dulness — the lot of the vast majority — have aome claims, 
which are as well entitled- to regard as are those ol' liiarning and 
ability. It is not without some reason that, in all other pursuits iii 
life, patronage exercised in the sj>int of nepotism is made tlu* shelter 
of the weak and otherwise }iel|>less.’ 

Tliero is a great deal of shrewdness and truth in all this ; but 
there is not a w^d in it whioli tells against a »,yst(!ni of r(‘gnlar 
trniniiig for the. Civil Service, or against some kind of an ex- 
amination test. From the conditions, pay, and.eniolumentB of 
the Civil Service, we may not be able to get the very best men 
in the market ; but we can at least get the best lAen who am 
content to begin at 90/. or 100/, a year, and so to go on rising till 
they reacdi 1000/. or 1200/. 

Nh^potism, Sir James Stephen truly says, is often of avail in 
the church, and sometimes too in the law. But in the lafr, at 
least, if a man is tried in t^ie balance mid found wanting, he is 
laid aside by attoiTicys and cliente ; whereas, in the C’ivil Service,, 
tiie nilc is, once a priest ever a priest, — once a civil servant ever 
a civil servant. . No man is removed from office for inefficiency,, 
or even for incompetency. It is only for some glaring unpordon- 
ahlo fault, or for some gross fraud, that any one i» dismissed 
from the Civil Seivice of England, or rather pensioned off. 

It is urged by Mr, Merivale, that youtliful proifieieney in 
answeringtquestions is a doubtful test of solid qualities, and that 
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aptitude, readiness, a quick and powerful memory, obtain in 
examinations a mucdi greater share of success than they deserte, 
in preference to other faculties. But, in the very department to 
which Mr. Merivale belongs, he admits that it would be difficult 
to overrate the ability and knowledge required to perf()rm a por- 
tion of the functions of its firsts clerks with complete effiective- 
ness. It may he true, that the hulk of the labour to be per- 
formed in public offices is an enomious mass of routine work of 
a very ordinary and inechaniotil cluiracter. But there are abun- 
dant cases in which intellectual exertion is called into play; and 
it cannot he doubted, that in default of a training and education 
in a (hvil Ser\'ico College, there ought to be an examination for 
first-chiHs (derhs in history, the Flinch language, the moral anti 
political sciences, in the liistorinns of Greece and Borne, in the 
eleuKuitary w’orts, in mathematics, and in geography and arith- 
metic. i'oi; the lower clerkships there might he iin examination 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and the elements of 
general krnjwledge. 

Kighteen of the gentlemen consulted as to a competitive 
examination give in their adhesion to the plan, so that there is 
a prepouderaiice if not a Aveight of testimony in favour of tins 
principle. .Alan, it nine geutlomcn, none of whom are in the 
Church question, dissent from the propriety of competitive 
Examination, and among thCvSi? are Sir G. C. Lewis, now Chan- , 
cellor of tilt! Exchequer ; Mr. Komilly, Chairman of the Board of 
Audit; and Mr. Booth, Secretary to the Board of Trade. Canon 
M(,»sely ujiproves of competitive examinations, hut sub modo, 
d'he strongest advocates in favour of the competitive system are 
the Bevereiicl Professor Thompson, of Cambridge ; Dr. Graves, 
of Tiinity College, Dublin ; Drs. Jeune, Jelf, and Vaughan, the 
Dt;an of Carlisle, Messrs. Lefevre, Larcom, Power, Mill, John 
Wood, and Chadwick. Mr. John Wood has written perspicuously, 
pu^tgeiitly, and with great go()d sensft) on the question. Mr. 
J. 8. Mill says that competitive examinations would be a great 
public improvement, tfie adoption of which would foiin an era, 
Mr. Chadwick’S paper is an elaborate treatise on the subject, di»- 
tinguished for onginality, breadth, and a spirit of generalization 
worthy of broad-thinking, bold,* independent, and reflective 
mind. 

It is said that under the competitive system the sons of gen- 
tlemen would not mainf!hin themselves on an equality of intellect 
and attainments with youth of lower rank, and that in conse- 
quence we should have no gentldnen by the accideflt of birth in 
the service. We do not think this. Tlie youth of the higher 
classes, as our public schools and universities prove, have energy 
enough, and public spirit enough, to run a race of J^Nlry »na 
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eniulfi|(tion with men bom in a lower rank ; and if they had not 
tMs energy, they ought to yield the palm to better trained and 
abler men. 

It is said 'that this measure of administrative reform is demo- 
cratic ; but as Dr. Graves, of Dublin University, well says, a 
measure is not democratie because it improves the condition 
and increases the influence of the intelligent and well-conducted 
portion of the middle and working classes. Measures of this 
kind are essentially conducive to the stability of our social state, 
indeed alone can save it *6*0111 wreck and ruin ; and as was said 
by Mr. Samuel Morley, in his able and tempenite addrt»ss at the 
meeting of the Administrative Reform Association on the r»tb of 
May, and on the 1 3 th of Junft at Drury liane Theatre, can alone 
increase the confidence of the people in a Government which they 
will then perceive presides over them witli a due regard to the 
interests of the common weal. 

* The best way to remove seditions,' says Lord Bacon ' ‘ is to 
take away the cause.s of them and when the public opce under- 
stand that merit ensures admission into, and promotion in tlie 
Public Service, agitators will be deprived of a staple grievance, 
and the occupation of the Administrative Reform Association will 
be in a measure gone. * «> 

Public opinion, in the only spot in which it has been (?on- 
siilted, by mi election, has pronounc^ed in favour of Administrati\Hi 
Reform by electing Mr. Tite, one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Adminiltrative Reform Association, member for Bath, instead of 
a most respectable, amiable, and competent man, Mr. Whately, 
who, though an Administrative Reformer, was notone of yesterday 
— to use a translation of a* French phrase — but only one of to-dny. 

Hecurities for some special fitness in the absence of a training 
college the public believe would be aflbrded by a competitive 
examination wliich would directly procure the best attainable 
talent ; for then ever}^ mAn who thought himself fit and worthy, 
w’ould come forw*ard and enter the lists as a candidate for employ- 
ment. This would be a great benefit directly aiid indirectly; it 
■would possibly effect still gi-eater good by tenditfg to purify the 
public mind among constituencies, and by giving an impulse to 
all teachers and to the *futifr0 iind aspiring youth Zf the United 
Kingdom. 

We do not say the competitive tests should be altogether 
literary, scientifk;, or linguistic only.* The men t*il, moral, 
nitibnal and physical <pialities of the candidates, such as heait}i, 
selMontrol, should be Taken into consideration, as well 
as' attainments and acquired knowledge, and count a grvcm 
number *01 quantities in the whole estimate of merits and 
demerits|l With fitness in the selection of candidates We should 
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have, as Mr, Chadwick states, greater efiicieiicy, greater economy, 
find greater respectability. Independently of this, representative 
bodies 'would act more purely and independently when they 
found that appointments were hot to be had in the Public 
Service for the sons bf voters who had plumped for this or that 
Government candidate. A special and practical education for 
young men in a Civil Service College would, of course, he greatly 
conducive to the efficiency of the public departments ; hut till 
such a college be established, let us have open competitive 
examinations. It might also be considered whether a certain 
number of appointments might not be allowed to rest in the 
hands of the head of the office with whom the responsibility for 
the work rested. When the ordnance survey was first under- 
taken, it was proposed that the appointments should vest with 
the Board, but on the representation of Colonel Colby this ■was 
entirely set aside by the late Duke of Wellington ordering that 
the appointments should be made by tlie person 'with whom the 
responsibility for the work rested. 

* All the appointments and removals,^ says Colonel Larcom, ‘ in that 
large organization thenceforward, for twenty years,, till the work was 
completed, vesteiJ wholly in the superintendent, and no complaint of 
jjartiality or incompetence was ever made. Every one was tried first 
in the lower grades, and afterwards advanced, if continued in the 
service, on the recomnieudatioii of the officer under whom he was 
pliveed, and no other.’ 

It is a great defect in the jmblic service, now that tli#c is hut 
slender inducement to /.oalous exertion. It is also 'worthy of 
considrfn'atiott, whether better architectural arrangements should 
not be immediately introduced into the public buildings. 

‘ I am a.ssui'ed,’ says Mr. Chadwick, ‘ that if the time were taken 
into account (as it would bo in private business) which is lost by the 
separation of connected operations in discQjmected public offices, the 
same business might, with better architectural arrangements, often be 
performed with one-third fewer clerks.* ^ 

II is no doubt very natural, under such a system as the present, 
tliat a father who has parliamentary influence-i^id half-a-dozen 
sons should look to clerkships in a public office as a provision 
for Ills hoys. The tendency to provide for relatives exists, we 
believe, under eveiw form of the government, and in every quarter 
of the world; hut with open competitive examinations, or with 
tracing in a Civil Service College, this tendency may be neutral- 
ized and rendered iinnoxious. > Elizahetb>i who was wise in her 
generation, required the Heads of Colleges at Oxfbrd and Cam- 
bridge to moke a report to her of the youth fitted for the service 
of the State; ttud there is no good reason why such repoits 
should not be made now. It was in visiting the Schq^l of Oxi- 
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ental Languages at Vienna, that the Emi>ress Maria Theresa 
first, heard of die extraordinary merits of young Thugut, the son 
of the Viennese boatman, and tliat the Empress Queen caused 
him to be successively appointed InterprHe jun/ Premier Con- 
seillcr de Legation, mid ultimately Intemfincio. It was while 
he was Consciller de Legation, doing the real business of tlic 
embassy, that Kaunitz said, in reference to Iliugut, * Quit ne 
‘ voyait pas pourquoi Vhomme qui falsait rMlement les affaires 
‘ nauraii Ic titre de ki fonction qa d cxercait' This occurred 
nearly a century ago, under im absolute Empress ; and ail tbp 
Aduiinistrutive lleibrin Association desires is, to cause such a 
principle and such a practice to prevail in England inutile year 
of grace 1855. 

It may be asked, ‘ What constitutes a first-rate clerk and 
we do not desire a better deliiiiiion of one than is afforded by 
Mr. Addington: — 

‘What/ says Mr. A., ‘ constitutes a first-rate clerk in a Govern- 
ment department of the liighcst class ? Assumiug general intelli- 
gence and average education, a first-rate ch^rk becomes so by praetioe 
i?i ihe office in which he serves. lndustr}% accuracy, trained memory, 
and judgment, eou])lod with that ind<?pendence of» character which 
i^ejects the puerilities of routine while it admits its^ solid advantage’s, 
will necessarily constitute a good clerk, although genius and liigh 
scholastic attainment may he absent. A good departmental clerk is, 
in fact, mainly an aggregation of cumulative daily oxjjeriencc and tra- 
dition, c#nbined with that reatliaess • of nnnd and pen which practice 
gives, and which enables a man to come to the assistance of his sfupc’- 
rioj’s at tlie right moment and in the right manner. But it is the dry 
and liard discipline and drudgery of the desk which, however weiui- 
somo they may have been, have mainly contributed to lay tbt^ foumla- 
tioii of those qualities which in after yeai’s shine forth so eminently in 
the accomplished departmental clerk, and winch rcTKh?r liim one of the 
most useful and valuable members of the body politic.* 

]?^ow are such clerks, an^^ more than very able and most com- 
pc’tent ministers, generally found at Downing-street and Wliite- 
hiiJL I’o answa' in the aflimiative would^e to estate the thing 
that is not, yet I(>r the want of such ministers and such clerks 
the nutiorud policy and the wishes and will of a great, a powerful, 
and enlightened people may be traversed and thwarted, and all 
our appliances and great resources be wasted and thrown away, 
7'hls cannot — tliis must not he, either in deference to the aristo- 
cratic, or in deference to tlie ministerial patronage system. 

The Government, as usual, has hesitated in effecting tlm 
change recommended by sucli force of reasoning and such weight 
of authoiity. Patronage, it appears, is to be maintaiuedv But 
a commission has been instituted — consisting ,of Bir Edward 
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Eyan, Assistniit-Coiidiptroller-GenerHl of the Exchequer ; Mr. 
Lefovre, Clerk of tho House of liords ; and Mr. llomilly, Chair- 
man of the Board of" Audit — invested with powers to examine 
and report on the qiuilifications of all young men who may in 
future he nominated to serve in appointments in any department 
ol' the })uhlic service! A certificate of fitness granted by these 
commissioners is for the future to ho an indispensable condition 
of admission to the pnhlio service. 

This certainly is a small step in the riglit direction, hut it is not 
what the public have hegn expecting.. The public looked for open, 
unreserved coui])etition, and not for tin; retention of patronage. 
Government and tiie 1 leads of departments will still nominate 
young men to junior a]>p{)intment.s for social and political reasons, 
and the Commission, with its obsequious and servile head, w'iil 
fiat the appointment of 'every young man who comes up to the 
small»‘sl. standard of iitness. With ev(;ry respect for the junior 
commissioners, we liave no coiiHdoucc in tlie compliant and 
cringing hc?ad commissioner. By faw’iiing and flattering on men 
in odice, an unknown barrister — an uneftstinguished Indian judge 
— has coiurivefl to gain a jnultiplicity of good offices, and to pro- 
cure himself, in addition, to he nominated to the head of this 
Civil Service Commissiou, to the exclusion of a scliolar and a 
lawyer, in the person (jf Sir J. Stephen, and to th^ exclusion of a 
man of sterling honesty t^id sense, in the person of Mr. dolm 
•Wood, 'This is a bad omen, and we rcgrci it. for the sake of the 
service — for tlie sake of the Government of Viscount I’almerston, 
and for tlio sake of tlie country wlioso interests are imperilled. 

It must, however, he admitted, that the ample discussion 
tliat has taken place on the subject on three recei# occasions 
— the last occasion so late ‘ as the 21st of June — has been 
of iijmense heuelit. All parties now admit that Adminis- 
trative Reform must carried into effect vigorously, speedily, 
and sincerely. It will no longer do to palter or sliam with 
the question. Evasion, trick, and subterfuge will not now 
answer, and' any par^ seeking to govern the country must make 
Administrative •Reform s\ truth and a reality. Mr. Layard has 
been over ardent, anfl occasionally somewhat impetuous aitd rash; 
hut he h^s, in spite of some en'ors of haste and want ^ caution, 
done great good, and tlie people will give to his .views* practical 
direction. Even Mr. D israeli and the Derbyites admit in their 
public speeches that entrance to office must not.be by favoritism, 
but by a real test of fitness. The speech of the premier^ Viscount 
Palmerston, on the 1 8th of June, was fair ; but if he does not 
follow up his speech by his acts, and satisfy the reasonable 
demands of the country, his official life may be brought to a 
speedy close. 
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Aet. VI . — A Memoir of the JReverend Sjfdney Smith. By his 

Daughter, Lady HolJiAKd. With a Selection from his Letters. 

Edited hy Mbs, Ai-stin. 2 vols. Longman. 1855. 

The durious reader will assuredly have no objeetion to tj-aiisport 
himself for a moiiient, chronologically to aht)Ut tlie year eighty 
of the last century, and geographically to Woodford, in Essex, 
there to inspect a small section of the innumerable Smith family. 
Behold the father, tall and stalwart in aspect, dressed in drab, as 
though he were an amateur ([uaker, and surmounted by a hat of 
the strangest proportions, like that which a retired eoallieaver 
miglit he supposed to adopt from old fissooiation. The mother is 
fair to look on, with a charm of mind and manner yet more 
potent than the beauty of that frame, too delicate for long life 
among household cares. He is of quick, restless tempea'ament, 
self-reliant, witli a dash of whims'cality in his habit; never long 
in one place; fond of Tmilding and unbuilding; -buying and 
selling some score of places in ditferent parts of England. 81io 
has French blood in her veins, and the Fremdi vivacity sparkles 
througli her native sweetness. So the obildrcg, four boys find fi 
girl, have a gopdiy heritage of qualitic.s, — strength from one side 
the channed, brilliance from the other,# All were remarkable for 
early tokens of talent. To the hoys, hooks and disputation were* 
as tarts and marbles. They read with insatiable greediness, and 
would try their skill against each other by fierce arguments on 
questions beyond their years. No other boys can stand a moment 
against tl:^e practised w'ord-gladiators. They grow intolerably 
overbefiring — the young Sophistae.' Away with them from home, 
ere they be spoilt ! A public school slmll bo their Socrates-^shall 
exercise and temper those quick wits of tdicirs — show them their 
limit and their level. • 

Sydney Smith, the second of these lads, is the subject, and his 
daughter. Lady Holland, the author of tJ^ memoir-now before 
us. * ♦ " 

Evei^" one who knew Sydney Smith wa.s aware that but a part 
of his natoe — and that not the most truly noble— -was knBwn to 
the public. None was so deeply convinCted of this as she who 
knew him best, and it was the beloved and melancholy task of his 
widow to prepare the memoranda and collect the letters which* 
should fonn material for a w’ortliy biography. But who should 
undertake it? Those who best understood him were too old, or 
too much occupied, or gone. Borne said there would be little to 
tell for which the public would care ; others, that the time was 
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not yet come for the telling. But Mrs. Smith had consecrated 
her remaining days to the memoi-y of her husband, and urged on 
Mrs. Austin her anxious request that she would imdertake the 
memoir and correspondence. Failing health compelled that lady 
to decline any labour beyond that of editing a selection from the 
letters. She stipulated, verj^ properly,* for full liberty to suppress 
aiiything that might injure the dead or wound the feelings ♦of the 
living. An excellent discretion has guided her hand throughout 
the execution of her work. A righteous disappointment awaits 
those prurient eyes that may scan this correspondence in search 
of pung(‘qt personalities and the pitpiancy of scandal. The 
slightest note adthitted into the volume has at least its touch to 
coatrihute towards the desired portraiture. Notljing is excessive^ 
or wearisome, while enough is given faithfully to represent the 
writer in heart and jkU. 

Lady Holland s memoir, too, is right ])loa-sant )*eading. Wo 
cannot regret that even friends fike Moore and Jeffrey were 
unable to undertake what a daughter lias so admirably accom- 
plished. This biography is characterized by good sense and good 
taste. The narrative clearly and graeefullv written, the anec- 
dotes and good stories well told, with n terse idiomatic raciness at 
times, that happily marks the lineage of tlic authoress. Above 
all — and* this must lie the source of truest satisfaction to tlie 
writer — the work justifies before the world the cherished eonvie- 
tioiis of domestic ailbcdon* — makes it manifest that there were in 
the subject of it admirable (jualities of mind and heart of higher 
wortli by fur than any attribute which the comiT^on judgment had 
assigned to the dazzling talker and the trenchant contro- 
versiulist.^ 

Mrs. Austin justly remarks, that the reputation of Sydney 
Smith has risen since his death. It has risen, and it is to rise. 
Every year lessens the number of those who can remember the 
inarv(‘lioii9 charm of his conversation — that dinpJiragra-slmking, 
fancy-chasing, oddity-piling, iucoogruity-linkiag, hyperhole-top- 
ping, w'ond©r-w(jrking, faculty of his, wliieh a hookful of Homeric 
compound adjc^jlives %()ald still leave uijde8cribe<J. But mean- 
while, the true proportions of that large intellect have been 
grow^g upon the vision of men. Blinded with tears of laughter, 
they could not es^raate hiis magnitude. Hands palsied by con- 
vulsive cacchinations were too imstoady to hold the measure and 
fit tlie colossus with a judgment. Now it is better understood 
tow all that wit was only 'the e&oreseence of liis greatness-^the 
waving wild flowers pn the Itrface of a pyrmnid. Time may. 
takp from the edifice of Ins fame some of its lighter decorations, 
obliterate quaint carvijpgs, decapitate some grotejSque and p^n- 
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dant gargoyles, destroy some rich flamboyant word traceries ; but 
that very spoliation will only display more completely the solid 
foundation, thb broad harmonious plan of his life’s structure, and 
exhibit the fine conscientiousness with which those parts of the 
building most remote from the public eye were finished,' even as 
those most seen. 

* In tlie elder days of art, 

Builders wrought 'with greatest care 
Each minute aim unseen part ; 

* For the gods are everywhere. 

It is the work of time either to detect or to vindicate,the archi- 
tecture of every conspicuoirs name. The decay which exposes 
pretence justifies truthfulness, and gives the vei 7 life it seems to 
steal. 

But, while the truth and the power that lay in such a man 
might bo thus secure of reco^iition, it remained for a memoir 
like the present to exhibit the love with which his nature over- 
flowed — ^liis strong affections — the thoughtful tenderness of his 
sympathy — his generous spirit of self-sacrifice — his passion for 
making nil about him happy, from the lea}5t unto the greatest. It 
is a right tiling and ii delightful that we should he assured, by those 
who alone can render such testimony, tliat tlu^ wit and mirthfiilness 
of tlie noted Hydney Smith were not mere drawing-room and 
dinner-table coruscations, stimjilated by reputation, by (sompuriy, 
by w;ine, but the doily siinsbirie of a Jioine. For many years his 
life was a struggle wdth the incumbrance of inevitable debt, 
remote fj*om society, in disappointment, in n kind of exile. H ow 
many, so circumstanced, would have, made themselves and all 
about tliem wretched, — visiting their vexations, in fretfulness or 
gloom, on wife, and children, and servants ! lie was indomitable 
in good temper, indefatigable in prompt clear-heiidod action ; 
shtiring and lightening every one’s harden by some blithe 
pleasantry or other; find esteeming no handitjraft jolra trouble, 
no contrivance a trifle, wliich could increase the comfort of any 
child, domestic, or even animal, beneath his core. IVe have seen, «s 
from a distance, the scintillations of liis wit, dike 4he sparks that 
find their way up into the night from the mouth of some lowly 
cottage (himney. How goodly is it to enter the door, — to look 
upon the great genial fire of householil love frfam which they all 
were bom — ^to watch the beaming faces round the ingle — ^to hear 
ringing laugb of childhood, the merriment, • tho music, the 
sfeiging. Wliether at home or abroad, the wit of this man was 
tlie playful overflow of the strengtlf given to a great lover of his 
/leind. Bnght it was, but no mere brilliance, no feu de foie ■ 
was shiningly benign, as tbe rocket gletiming through the sky, 
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whose fire-patii is followed by tlie rope that saves a shipwrecked 
crew. 

At Winchester School, under much misery and semi -starvation, 
young Sydney produced thousands of Latin verses- ripening 
through this wretchedne^ for a fellowship at New College, 
Oxford. His inclinations* would have led him to the bar ; but it 
had been a costly matter to provide a* legal education for his clever 
cltler brother, Bobert. . So Sydney, ‘after narrowly escaping being 
sent as supercargo to China, is urged hy Jiis father to enter the 
Church. At last ho complies ; and is next to be discovered, on 
diligent in(iuiry, a curate, in Uio midst of Salisbury Plain — a 
pauper pastor, horseless, bookless — nay, too often meatless, 
saying solitary grace over potatoes sprinkled with ketchup. 
Unhappy l^not ibr this poverty, but for the pressure which 
drove him to a calling for^ which lie had no spontaneous vocation. 
At all events, filtliy lucre did not entice him within the palo 
ccolesiastic, Oru-e entered there, his duty was discharged most 
conscieiitioasly, according to his views of it. 

It appears to us as much a matter of course as the. stopping 
of Uie heroine's runaway horse by the hero in a novel, that the 
s<iaire of the parish, having ears on his head and some brains in 
it, should have taken a great laiicy to Mr. Smith, the (?urate. He 
sends him to tho^^Joutinent as tutor to liis son ; but w'ar breaking 
out., they put into Ediiiburgir, ‘ in stress of politics,' in that 
‘ eufu’getic and un fragrant city,* lie took two eventful steps — 
matrimony, the lirst : the second, the projection and production' 
of the Edinlnmih Review, of which* ho edited the first iiumhor. 

in eat j mating the sliare of Sydney Smith* in a movement of 
sucIj importance, it is necessary to ascertain the secret of the 
povpcr possessed by that porlAjntous creation of buff and blue 
which was bom, ideally at least, in the ninth flat of Buccleugh- ♦ 
place, Edinburgh.'^- It was not that the writers in this periodical 
evinced a talent which distanced what a literature rich as that of 
England had liitherto produced. The real strength, of the new- 
coiner lay in the genius and the daring* of those successive 
assaults upon pylitia^l and social abuses under whidi we groaned, 
from our Dan unto our Beersheba. There were tlie Catholics 
unemancipated — blood-thirsty game-laws — Test and Corpejration 
Acts — ^prisoners could haiie no counsel — the laws of debb and 
conspiracy were scandalously oppressive — terrorism and taxarion 
made up the business of the State, and digestioi\ seemed the chief 
end of the Church. All the most thorough and most telling 
protests agaiixsl abitses such fc these, which madesduminous the 
e^rly course of the Review, proceeded from the pen of Sydney* 

* Sfee a full dkcuwiba of thW i» No. XXXI. of tl^ Keview. 
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SjpQitli. It is to his coinmimdiiig genius that we must award the 
honour of winning a hearing for the Edinhirgh from listless, 
despondent, or prejudiced auditors, on those great questions with 
which its deserved success must be for ever associated. 

Jeffrey worked harder for the lleHeiv than any one else. 
Most praiseworthy is the Steadiness with which the versatile 
mind, cooped up in that wiry little, body, laboured at tjie peri- 
odical oar ; and, had the Edinhurgh existed for Scotland only, 
it would have needed for success nothing but what Jelfrey could 
have furnished; His analytical, dissectiug-knife style of mind, 
his metaphysical acutenef^, his pronenesg to philoKSophiso about 
men as mere abstractions, his love of disquisition — all these w'ere 
articles in demand north of the Tweed.# The clever oy^ner of such 
qualities might he pardoned, on their account, his fiip'^ancy, his 
critical destructiveness, his weary steppes, here and there, of un- 
relieved prosiness. As to wit, no one asked for it. Sydney 
Smith used to say that it required a surgical operation to get a 
joke well into a Scotch understanding. }3iit in England humour 
IS native and of high account. We do not think a man tlie less 
in earnest for his jest by the way, for an extrav^miza now and 
then. With all our practicality,' we love a playlul fancy, quaint 
indirectnesses, grotesque collocations, sudden turns, gi'iively comic 
ironies. We do not always speak upon the ^q^are ; we are not 
'ashamed of having been known to utter an impracticable wish. 
Caledonia has given us some humorists of note, but they have 
always been formed by the culture and the society of England. 
Jeffrey, as Smith jocularly tol‘d him, >vas brimful at any time of 
arguments on everydmaginable question ; but Sydney alono could 
render the arguments he urged irresistible from laughter as well 
as logic. It is not too much to say that to liis iitin(l> more than 
#to any other, ihe Edinhnrgh indebted for iJie vigorous hold 
it took upon the puhliq feeling of that timt?. His own modest 
estimate of his share in the work is tiuis expressed in one of Ins 
letters to Jeffrey ^ 

V * ' , 

* Yoil must oonsider that Edinburgh is a vei^^ place, and that 
.you live with pbilosfUphers who are vciy intolerant of nonsense. I 
write for the London, not for the Scotch in^ket, and perhaps more 
.people read my nonsense than your sen^. Tile complaint was loud 
and universal of the extreme dulness and’^gthinoss of the Edinhutyh 
M 0 ieio. Too much, I admit, would not do of my style ; hut theyso- 
portion ip ’which ii exists enlivens the BeviiWi if you appeal to the' 
wjibk fuhlie, and not to thJ eight or ten grave Scotcln^en with whom 
yqh 1 aiii a ver>; ignorant, frivolous, half-inch person j but, «ueh 
a#? 1 an);, I am sure I have done your Review good, and oontfibuted to 
bring it into notice. Such as 1 am, I shall be, and cannot promUe to 
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alter. Such is roj opinion of the\ie#ect of my articles. Almost any 
one of the sensible men who write for the J^eview would have written 
a much wiser and more profound article tlian I have done upon the 
game-laws. I am quite certain nobody would obtain more readers for 
Ins essay u})on such a subject ; and I am equally certain that the prin- 
ciples iire right f and that there is no iack of sense in it* — Vol. iii, 

p. 181. 

After n residence of years i!i Edinburgh, Sydney Smith 
removed to London, straitened in means, too liberal in his views 
to hope for much beyond merest jounieymaif s wages from his 
Church, but consoled by the entree of I^plland House, by an in- 
creasing circle of friends, and by signal popularity as a preacher. 
Lapgiiid West-Endhins crowded to hear a man who preached in 
the every-day speech of good society, who was earnest, practical, 
intelligible, even interesting, in the pulpit, and*under whom they 
almost Ibrgot to yawn. The lectures on Moral Philosophy, de- 
livered at the Iloyal Institution, added deservedly to his fame and 
funds, and blocked up with equipages the streets which are named 
after Albemarle* and Grafton. 

In 180J) preferment came, throi^h Lord and Lady Holland, 
in tlie shape of a small living at Foston le Clay, in Yorkshire. 
A change in the law made residence and building compulsory, 
and Sydney Smith must atone in his own person for the ecclesi- 
astical negligence and abuse of a hundred and fifty years. 

Had he been the feather-brained, popularity- hunting fasluon- 
iible which John Foster chose wrathfully to fancy him, he must have 
perished for lack of ices, champagne, and srnall-talk. He must 
have l(t5st at least one pair of hoots and all liis peace of mind in 
the stiff clay of Foston. Nor would he have been the first London 
parson who lias all but died of a living in Yorkshire. ‘ Muster 
^ Smitli,* said the octogenarian clerk of Foston, on his first appear- 
ance, ‘ it often stroikes my moind, that people as comes from 
I.ondon is such /ool«.' CWk ^ and people straightway discover 
that their new pastor is no *fool. He adapts liiinself to the situh- 
tion with a facility that w’ould have been amassing in any one 
except himself®^and Alcibiades. At Londoa or at Foston, 
Susa or at Sparta, your true lord of circumstance is equally at 
home. In the twinkling of an eye Sydney Smith has grown 
bucolic. His ignorance ®f agriculture is vanishing every day. 
He dines with the farmers, he sets on foot gardens for the poor, 
he doctors peasant or cattle, as the cajse may he (for he heard 
medical lectures at Edinburgh), he takes an absorbing interest in 
the diet and gestation of sheep and kine, and^ ban * nnd amuse- 
ment in the trifles which constitute the events of a hamlet, so 

NO..:xuii. N 
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s|)ttrsely peopled, ‘ that you aevor for years eee so mnaiy as four 
people all together except ou a very fine Bnnday at chiireh/ 
iNiuse months of cheerful untiring energy euiffiood to. build the 
aaew paa^omage-hause whi<vli was to replace tl>e crumbling hovel 
,^mmerly et) called. He says : — 

‘ It made me a very poor man for many years, hut I never repented 
it. I turned schoolmaster, to educate my son, «is 1 could not afford 
to send him to school. Mrs. Slydney tunied sehoolmistress, to educate 
my girls, as I could not aflbrd a governess. 1 tunied furmer, as ii 
could not let my land. A man-servant w^s too expensive ; so I caught 
up a little garden gprl, made like a milestane, cliristened* her Bunch, 
put a napkin in her hand^id made her my butler. Tlie girls taught 
her to read, Mrs. Sydney to wait, and I undertook her morals ; Bunch 
became the best butler in the county. * 

‘ I had little furniture, so t bought a eart-load of deals : took a 
«ariienter (who calne to me for parish relief', called Jack Bobiiison), 
with a face like a full moon, into my service; established him in a 
ham, and said, ‘Jack, fumiBh my house.’’ You see the result t’ — 
Vol,i,p. 159/ 

Apropos of ‘ Jfnnch,’ !&rrs. Marcel records an amusing sceiio 
’whicli, she mtnessed on a visit to h’oston. 

. X- 

'I was coming downstairs the next morning; when Mr. Smith 
©uddenly said to Bunch, who was passing, ‘ Buncli, do you like ro^tdi 
duck or boiled chicken ?’ Bunch had proliably never tasted eitlver the 
one or the other in her life, but ans-wered, witln>ut a moment’s hesita- 
tion, ‘Boast duck, please sir,’ and disappeared. I laughed, 'You 
may laugh,’ said he, ‘ but you have no idea of the kboxir it has cost 
me to give her that decision of character. The Yorkshire jKjasantiy' 
are the quickest and shrewdest in the world, but you can never get "a 
direct answer from tliem ; if you ask tlicin even their oM^n names, they 
always scratch their heads, and say, ‘ A’s sur ai don’t kimw, sir;! but 
I have lu’ought Bunch tp such peifection, that she never hesitates now* 
bn any subject, however difficult. I am very strict with her. riWould 
you like to hear her repeat her erintes She has them by heart, and 
wjpesits them every day. ‘ Con^e here. Bunch 1’ (calling out to her), 
^come and repeat your cnnies to Mrs. Marcet;’ smd Bunch, a clean, 
fair, squat, tidy littte girh about ten or twelve year^of age, quite as a 
mattei’ of course, m grave as a judge, without the lejjst hesitation, and 
with a loud voice, began %> re}>eat — ‘ Pkte-snatching, gravy -sidliing, 
door-slamming, Wue-bottle fly-catching, ’atid curtsey-bobbing.’ ‘Ex- 
plain to Mrs. Mareet what blue-bottle fly-eatohing is.’ ‘ Standing 
with my mouth open and not attending, sir.’ * Aad what k curtsey- 
bofebing P ‘ Curtseying t6 the centre of the earth, please ‘f^ood 
giiil She makes a capital waiter, 1 assure you. 

On ^€^0 oecakons, Jack Eobin^n, my carj^eater, takes off hk i^roii 
and wsMa top, and does pretty weH ; hut he sometimes natoraily makes 
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11 mistake, and aticks a gimlet into the bread instead of a fork. ~ 
Vol, i., p. J BtL 

Jlere is anotliei* illustration of tbe mtm from tlie same pen : — 

* But I crime up to speak to Annie Kaj. Wliere is Annie Kay ? 
E-ing the bell for Annie Kay.'’ Kay appeared. ‘ Bring me my medi- 
cine-book, Annie Kay. Kay is my apothecary’s l)oy, and makes up 
my medicines.’ Kay appears with the book. ‘ 1 am a great doctor ; 
would you like to hear some of my medicines ?’ ‘ Oh yes, Mr. Sydney.’ 

‘ There is the gentle-jog, a pleasure to take it ; the bull-dog, for more 
serious cases ; Peter’s puke ; heart’s delight, the comfort of all the 
old women in the village ; rub-a-dub, a oa]yital embrocation ; dead- 
stop, settles the matter at once ; up-with-it-then, needs no explana- 
tion; and so on. Now, Annie Kay, give Mrs. Spratt a bottle of^ub- 
a-dul) ; and to Mr. Coles, a dose of dead-stop and twenty drops of 
laudanum. This is the house to be ill in (turning to us) ; indeed, 
everybody who comes is expected to take a little something; 1 con- 
sider it a delicate' compliment when my guests have a slight illness 
here. We have contrivances for o^ery thing. Have you seen my 
patent armour ? No Annie Kay, bring my patent armour. Now, 
look liere: if yon have a stiff neck or swelled face, here is this sweet 
case of tin filled, with hot water, and covered with flannel, to put round 
your neck, and you are well directly^. Likewise, a j)atent tin shoulder, 
in case of rheumatism. There you see a stomach-tin, the greatest 
comfort in life ; and lastly, here is a tin slipper, to be idled with hot 
water, which you <*an sit with in the di*awing-room, should you come 
in chilled, without wetting your feet. Come and see my apothecAry’s 
shop.’ We all went downstain?, and entered a room filled entirely on 
one side with medicines, and on the other with every description of 
groeeries and household or agricultural neccssjiries ; in the centre, a 
large dhest, forming a table, and divided into compartments for soap, 
candles, salt, and sugar. ^ 

‘ ‘ Herti you see,’ said he, ‘ every human want before you : — 

* Mlin wants but little here below, n 

As beef, veal, mutton, pork, lamb, "venison show,* 

spreading out his arms to e|^iibit everything, and laughing. ^ Life is 
a difficult thing in the (5ountry, I assure ypu, and it reqtiires a good 
deal of forethou^t to steer the ship, when you live twelve miles from 
a lemon. By^^he-by, that reminds me of one oi^ur greatest domestic 

triumphs. Some years ago, my friend C , the arch-epicure of the 

Northern Cfrcuit, was dining Vith me m the country. On sitting 
down to dinner, he turned round to the servant, and desired him to 
look in hrs great-coat pocket, and he would find a lemon; * for,’ he 
said, ‘ Ifbhougbt it likely you miglft have duck juid green peas for 
dinner, ahd therefore thought it prudent, It this distaaoe from a town, 
to provide a lemon.’ I turned round, and eiolaimed indignanftly, 

* Bunch, biing in the leonon-b^ f and Bunch appeared -v^lih a hag 
oontaining a dozen lemons. He respected us wonderfully «fror that. 

N a 
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Oh, it is reported that he goes to bed with concentrated lozenges of 
wild-duck, 80 as to have the taste constantly in his mouth when he 
wakes in the night.’ Vol. i., p. 355. 

Nor was this gaiety in any measure the result of mere heedless- 
ness or insensibility. His strong aliections gave poignancy to 
all that was trying in liis lot. But the sense of duty, the spirit 
of love, the manly resolve to make the best of whatever might 
befal, boro him bravely up till better days. 

‘ I have not unfrequently seen him in an evening,’ says Lady Holland, 

* when bill after bill poured in, as he was sitting at his desk (carefully 
examining them, and gradually paying them off) quite overcome by 
th<||feelirig of the debt hanging over him, cover his face in his hands, 
ana exclaim, ‘ Ah ! I see I shall end my old age in a gaol !’ This was 
the more striking from one the buoyancy of whose sjnrits usually rose 
above all difficulties. It made a deep impression upon us ; and 1 
remember many little family councils, to see if it were not possible to 
economize in something more, and lessen our daily expenses to assist 
him.* 

Meanwhile be was a diligent contributor to the Edinhiirgh. 
He was* never without some subject in Jmnd for investigation. 
He was a very rapid reader, nimbly ‘ tearing out the bowels of a 
book,’ seizing and estimating general results. His memory was 
not remarkably retentive. In gaining the fullest and most accu- 
rate information, written or oral, on any topic he was about to 
handle, he was most scnipiiloiis and indefatigable. The necessary 
data once collected and arranged, he wrote swiftly, with all his 
heart and soul; never pausing for polish oi effect, rarely aUering 
or correcting what l^ had written. His powx*r of abstraction was 
great. AVith admirable %ility lie could transfer, in a moment, 
his whole mind from one subject to another. From the dry 
drudgery of^bills and business papers lie could turn instantly to 
the composition of an essay or a sermon, and^wTite with0*apid 
ease, unhindered by suiTounding corr\||rsation or music, unvexed 
by interruptions. A certain mental restlessness rendered that* 
necessary intercban|je of business and study, which w’oiild have 
fretted most literacy men, a positive advantage him. Ever 
eager to see and hear, he liked first impressions ; he^would i^ever 
dwell more than ten miniftes together on the same scene or pic- 
ture. AVlien no interruption came from without, be would make 
one; and presently return toi^his desk, enlivened by ^ turn iu 
thejgi^den, by pfay with% child, or attention to' somemomestic 
In fact, his capacity for business and for letters 'was 
alilce extraordinary. He could plod and plan, scrutinise, and cal- 
culate, as though he had never in his life conceived a fancy, said 
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a good thing, or written a wise one. When made, at last, canon 
residentiary of St. Paul’s, how did he electrify the officers of the 
Chapter ! Heiiwas the impersonation of Administrative Reform. 
Here was a man who would not run in the routine groove — who 
w’ould take nothing for granted — who would sleepily confide in 
no person merely because it had been usual to trust him with 
everything — who insisted on examining everything and every- 
body for himself — who taxed the bills (the wretch !) — who some- 
how had come to know, as well as the builders (the monster !) all 
about putty, white lead, and Portland stone: Would that we 
had more such men to manage all our affairs, secular and reli- 
gious, men brave and true enough to sacrifice peace at first %r 
jiurity and safety afterwards. ‘ 1 find traces of him,’ says liis did 
.friend tlie J>ean of St. l^kil’s, ‘ in every particular of Chapter 
‘ ufiairs ; and on every occasion where his hand appears, I find 
‘ stronger reason for respecting his sound judgment, linowledge 
‘ of business, and activity of mind ; above all, the perfect fidelity 
‘ of his stewardshy).’ ' 

But yve auticipate his history. In 1828 Lord I’^yndhurst 
courageously oflerecl Iiim a stall vacant at Bristol. Thither he 
repaired, not to a larger, but a more secure source of income ; 
and, on the nth of November, preached a sermon before the mayor 
and corporation so intolerably tolerant, that they ‘ could scarcely 
keep the turtle on their stomachs.' TJie kindness of liOrd Lynd- 
luirstcnabled him to exchange Fostpn for the beautifully-situated 
living of Combe Florey, near Taunton. 

And now, in the ebb and flow of politics, the Whigs come into 
power.* Lord Melbourne expressed his regret in after years that 
lie had not made Sydney Smith a bishop. Considering, not the 
ideal, but the actual, Church of England, never had man better 
claim. He had fought on the Liberal side, when every blow he 
struck demolished a hope of preferment. He had sl^ood alone in 
his profession, aiding with his pen the Wliig cause, as not another 
j^man in England could, when Whiggism was outcast and empty- 
handed. A bishopric, he was well aware, would not have increased 
his happiness-^^-it would have been refused if offered ; but whether 
• such return came or not, his heart was no less true to the cause 
he Kid embraced. It was not for plae» that he had wrought and 
endured so much. But, at all events Lord Grey will appoint liim 
to a pirebendal stall at St. FauTsj some years after, his brother 
leaves him his property ; and behold hpr in easy circumstances 
for the rest of his days. In his first letter to Affehdeacon Sin- 
^eton, he is provoked to sum up his receipts from the Establish- 
^ ment as follows 

• * You tell me I shall bo laughed at as a rich and overgrown church- 
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maa ; l>e it so. I have been biugbed at a hundred times in *my life, * 
and caa^ little or nothing about it. If I am well provided for now, 

have had my full' share of the blanks in the lottery ias well as the 
prizes. Till thirty yeiirs of age I never received a fai’thing from the 
church; then 50/. per anniini for two years; then nothing for ten 
years; then 500/. per amium, increased for two or three yeai*s to 800/., 
tin, in my grand climacteric, I was nuide Canon of St. Paxil’s ; and 
before that period, I had built a parsonage-house with farm offices 
for a large farm, wliich cost me 1000^., and had reclaimod another 
from mins at the expense of 2000/. A lawyer, or a physician in good 
practice, would smile at this picture of great occlesiastical wealth ; and 
yet I am considered as a pcrfe(?t monster of ecclesiastical prosperity.’ 

f^et sanguine mediocrity, seeking refuge in the Church of 
’ England from Dissent, consider this |^reer. Grievous are the 
blanks indeed, and sure, to unpiUronizeoiii dependence of thought. ‘ 
It is said jhat under popular cluirclj governiinait, tlio minis* 
ter; of religion dfU'es not speak according to his convixaions. 
What heroism was requisite in Sydney Smith to jivow his! O 
Neophyte! alniut to enter holy orders for respeetahility's sake 
tind the morsel of bread, lea.ni tiiy ffrsr l(*sson from the sagaruous 
Canon of Sr. Paurs. He tells you, ‘ Whal. bishops to see in 
the inferior clergy is a dropping-down -deadness of manner.' (lo! 
buy thee a full-lengtii mirnu*, and practise it alFday long! 

Now, reader, we ring the bell and order you reih'shrnents ; hero 
are some fragments of Smith s conversation — 

‘ It is a great proof of shyhois to crumble liread at dinner. * Oh. I 
I see you are afraid of me,’ (turning to a young lady who sat by him) 
‘you (‘rumble your bread. I do it when 1 sit by the Push op of 
London, and with both liaiids whem I sit by the Archbishoj).’ 

‘ Don’t you know, as the .French say, tliero arc three sexes — men, 
wonum, and clergjunen.’ 

* Yes ! you lind people ready enough to do the Samaritan, without 
the oil and twopence.’ 

‘ There is a New Zealand attomey arrived in London, with Hd, 
tattooed all over his face.’ 

‘ An argument arose, iii which ray father observed how many of the ’ 
most eminent men of the world had l>een diminutive* in person, and 
after naming several among the ancients, he added, ‘ Why, look there, 

at Jeffrey; and there is my little friend r , who has not J|ody 

enough to cover liis mind decently^with ; liis intellect is improperly 
exposed.’ 

‘ When so showy a woman as Mrs. appears at a place, though 

there is no ga||asoh within twelve miles, the horizon is immediately 
clouded with m^ors.^* ' 

‘ Ait .Eomilly’s there arose a dtscussion on. the Inferno of 

Dante^ aatid the tortm’cs he had invented. ‘ He may be a great poet,’ 
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said my father, ‘ but as to invention, I consider him a mere bungler, — 
no imaginatioUj no knowlege of the human heart. If I had taken it 
in hand, I would, show you what torture, really was. For instance,* 
(turning meri’ily to histoid friend, Mrs. Marcet), 'you should he 
doomed to listen for a thousand years to conversations between Caro- 
line and Emily, where Caroline should always give wrong explanations 
in cliernistry, and Emily in the end he unable to distinguish an acid 
Jrora an alkali. Yon, Macaulay, let me coiisider? — oh, you should be 
dumb. False dates and facts of the reign of Queen Aune should for 
c^‘r he shouted jin your ears ; all liberal and honest opinions should 
be ridiculed in your pres(‘n(‘e ; -and you should not he able to say a 
single word during that j)criod in their defence,’ ‘ And what would 
you condemn me to, Mr. Sydney?’ said a young mother. 'Why, you 
should for ever see tliose three sweet little#girls of yours on the point 
of falling down stairs, and neper be able to save theiu. There, what 
tortnr(‘s are there in Dante o<|ual to th(‘se ?* 

• Daniel WebsitT .struck me much like a steam-engine in trousers.’ 

‘ ^V l)en I began to thump the cushion of my pulpit, on 1ir.st coming 
to Fostoii, as i.s my wont when I preafeh, the accumulated dust of a 
liuutlred and fifty years made such a cloud, tliat for some inmute.s I 
lost sight of my eongregution.’ 

'i\b)thing amuses me more than to observe the ufter want of per- 
ception of u joke in some minds. Mrs. Jacksoii called the other day, 
and s])(>ke ol' tin*, oppiessivo heat of last w<‘ck. ‘ Heat, yia’am !’ I said, 
* it w as so dreadful here, tlfat 1 found there was nothing left for it but 
t(> take olF my flesh and sit in my bones.’ ‘ Take off your flesh and 
sit in your bontjs, sir ! (,)h, Mr, Smith ! how could you do that ?’ she 

t'xclaiined, with the utmost gravity. ‘ Nothing more easy, ma’am ; 
eonn^ and seemext time.’ But she ordered her carriage, and evidently 
tliouglit, it a very unortbodoj: proceeding.’ — Vol. i. p. 26fl. 

Lady Holland lias summoned to tlie witness-box some of those 
best (jualiiied to testify, xHio with on(3 voice aver, not only tliat 
grave truth was olteu coiiclied iu Syd.ney’s wildest witticisiua, so 
that taste and principle always redeemed them &*om buffoonery, 
hut that many wiio best knew him. admired his wisdom even' more 
than his wit. ^ His reputation,’ says an accomplished lady, ‘ has 
1>et?n much founded on his pow^s of entertaining, which are very 
great, indeed unrivalled ; yet i prefer his serious conversation/ 
Mrs. Austin went to hear him, 'with some misgivings,' she 
says, as ttAhe effect which the well-known face and voice, ever 
' associated with wit and mirth, might have upon me, even in 
' the sacred place. Never were misgivings more quickly and 
" entirely dissipated. The moment he appeared*ki^e pulpit, all 
' the weight of hie duty, all the authority of h*oSce, were 
^ wiitten on his countjemmee ; and without a. partdclei? of aflfecta-^ 
‘ tion (of wliich lie was incapable) his whole demeanour bespoke' 
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* the gravity of liis purpose.’ More than once had he the satis- 
faction of receiving letters. of gratitude, assuring him tliat his 
preaching had not been in vain, and had stopped the writer in a 
course of guilt and dissipation. ‘The expression of my father’s 
‘ ‘ face,’ says Lady Holland, ‘ when at rest, was that of sense and 
‘ dignity ; and this was the picture of his mind in the calmer and 
‘ graver hours of life ; but when he found (as we sometimes do) 

‘ a passage that bore the stamp of immortality, his countenance 
‘ in an instant changed, and lighted up, and a sublime tJioughi,, 
‘ sight,, or action, struck on his soul at once, and found a kindred 
‘ spark within it.’ In the family circle he would give exprcssion 
at times to tho'ughtful religious feeling: but, with a taste so 
sensitive, and a dislike *of conventional religious phrases so 
strong as his, w'o should be strangeky wanting in charity were 
we to suppose that solemn thoughts were not more frequent with 
him than solemn words. 

What sunny wisdom pervades remarks and maxims such as 
these 

‘ When you meet wdtli neglect, let it rouse you to exertion instead 
of mortifying your pride. Set about lessoning those defects %vhich 
expose you to neglect ; and improve those excellences which command 
attention and respect.’ 

* J>on’t he tdJ> severe upon yourself and four own failing.^ ; keep on, 
don’t faint, he energetic to the last.’ 

‘ Take short views, hope for the best, and trust in God.’ 

‘ Let every man be occupied, and occupied in the highest employ- 
ment of which his nature is capable, and die with the consciousness, 
that he }ia% done his lest „ 

* Some very excellent people tell you they dai’e not hope; why do they 
npt dare to hope ? To me it seems much nu^'e impious to dare to despair.* 

^ The real way to improve is not so much by varied reading, as by 
finding out your >veak points on any subject and mastering them.’ 

‘ True, it is most painful not to meet the kindness and affection you 
feel you have deserved, and have a right to expect from othCTS : but it 
is a mistake to complain of it ; for it is of no use : you cannot extort 
friendship with a cocked pistol.* 

‘I destroy, on principle, all letter# to me, bnt I*^have no secrets 
myself. should not care if almost every word I have w^ritten were 
published at Charing Cross. 1 live with open windows.’ # 

‘ Never give way to melancholy,; resist it steadily, for ^he habit 
will encroach. I once gave a lady two-and-twenty recipes against 
melancholy ; one was a bright fire; another to remember all the 
pk^asant thiua||eaid to and of her; afiother to. keep a }>ox of sugar- 
plums on the"imney-piece, and a kettle simmering on the hob. I 
thought thi# mere trifling at the moment, but have m aftet-life disco- 
vow how true it is that those little pleasures oftt*n banish melaficholy 
better than higher and more exalt^ objects; and that no means 
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ought to he thought too trifling which can oppoiie it either in ourselves 
or others.’ 

* Oh ! I am happy to see all who will visit me ; 1 have lived twenty 
years iu the country, and have never met a b^re,’ 

The wit of Sydney Smith was always under the control of good 
taste and good feeling. It was never mischievous to him by any un- 
seemliness, impertinence, or vulgarity. Throughout his writijigs, 
so remarkable fur natural flow and freedom of style, so simple 
and so idiomatic, you search in vain lor anything slipshod, for 
tritene3.s or chit-chat, for a single colloquial solecism. His style, 
like golden- luii red Pyrrha, is always nimplex mimditlu,* The 
brillianeo of bis conversation owed none of its lite to the glass. 
A thimbleful of wine destroyed his understanding, be said, and 
nnuU' him forget the number of the Muses. He sings the praises 
of water iu a style that will make the floods in all teetotal 
stomachs to clap tlieir bunds. Far other the sparkling faculty of 
another wit, hectic from the ruddy wine, efl’ervescent with cliani- 
jiagjic — poor Theodore Hook — the virtim of the convivial omel- 
ties of the* groat, mercilessly dined to deatli. Some of tlio 
happiest jests of Smitli were eecle.siastical. But such sallies wore 
too professional to be profane. Th^y seemed to rebound upon 
liiinself, dr they played about lus order ; they certainly scorched 
nothing. If there was satire in them, it was directed only at 
livpoerisy or corruption. If he could lightly touch the terrene 
and external part of religion — its secularised institutions — its 
drowsy dignitaries; he paid lowliest obeisance (wherever ho 
could discern it) to its heavenly spirit. He could play witli the 
tassel. of his cushion; never -Nvitfi the leaves of his Bible. 
Assufedly, of no other wit could this he said, that many persons 
felt fluttered rather than otherwise, when singled out by him- as 
the objects of a conversttional attack. How genial and frolic- 
some must that raillery have been, — irradiating, never scathing, 
— summer lightning, indeed, — always directed by a delicate 
kindliness to something unlinked with the feelings or the pride — 
something that could be offered up — at wliich the owner could 
laugh as heuBtily as any oile in the room, feeling as if some 
article of his, like a W'atch, or a handkerchief, was made the 
iiuhjeet of a feat by a master of legerdemain ; as though he had 
unawares contributed to the common light, and turned on, with 
a sudden touch, the great wit-fountain — never that he was held 
as a butt of sconi for tjie arrows of an, irrepressible and 
universal laugh. When h^ was quitting Londoj|pbr Yorkshire, 
the absent Hhd eccentric Lord Dudley said to liim, ‘You have 
‘be^n laughing at uie constajiUy, Sydney, for tJie, last seven 
^ years, and yet in all that time you never said a single thing to 
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^ Wifi that J 'wished unsaid/ He remarks, ^ This, I confess, 
pleased me/ Doubtless : — rare heart and head ! A wit — and yet 
more beloved than feared ! * 

In attempting a suimnary of the characteristics belonging to 
such a nature, the first place is duo to that piercing sagacity for 
which he was so remarkable, — that combination of moral qua- 
lities witli intellectual acuteness 'which constitutes practical 
wisdom. His first object is to clear away encumbrances, — to 
make ‘a naked (drcle* about the matter iu dispute, so that there 
may bo a clear view of it from every side. He goes at once to 
the cone, never mistaking adjuncts for essentials, never deceived 
by line phraseaf by eonyentional solemnities or sentimentalities. 

‘ We must get down at once,’ he cries, ^ to the solid rock,, without 
‘ heeding how we disturb the turf and the fiow^u's above. ,()n 
the American livers, the groat logs floated down get jammed up 
here and there ; — a man mii.st he let down by a rope from tlie 
overhanging trees, — find, if he can, the limber wliicb is a kind of 
keystone and stops the rest — detacli it — })e pulled up in a twink- 
ling — and away dash the giant trunks, sliooting iieadh^ug, helter- 
skelter, down tile stream. This delicate and perilous oflice 
Sydney Smith discliarged for the dejuMocked (|uestions ol his 
day. His treatment of a half- smothered, obfuscated topic never 
fails to clear and ifeshen it for all wbo come alter him ;”^it is 
refresliing as a showier on dusty leaves, wdiich not only gives 
them moisture at the time, but, by washing clean the cogged 
stomata, fits the innumerable mouths. on every spray for drinking 
in their future nourisfunent from the suiToundiug air. Ho drives 
a slipp(?ry antagonist to his hist wiiggle, — a pompons and Tvindy 
one to his last gasp — by insisting on their saying what they mean. 
Whether in extracting the terror from a term meant for a bug- 
bear, or the hue from a term designed as^a cosmetic, his conauni- 
luate logic is equally admirable. Tlie rlietoriciau finds that his 
colour-box is gone; the polemic, with linstock lighted, that Jiis 
powder has been damped. Sydney Smith has conquered by 
rendering useless weapons which had been i^edoub table till he 
ixppejired. He need not himself launch a single emvenomed per- 
sonality, or point one deep- throated railing accusation. Those 
familiar with his writings wiH remember instances Qf such high 
servifie in the .searclxing nomination he institutes into the use 
and misuse of words like ‘pedantic,’ ‘simplicity, ‘speculative, 
‘conscience/ and ipany more. • 

Of course, # such a man, all mere party cries, specious gene* 
ralities, clerical flunkeyism, official cant, and owl-faced commoti- 
places, must, be ever abominable. ‘ Upon religion and morala^ 
he TOtes, ‘ depends^ the happiness of mankind; but the' fortnae 
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^ of kiifives and the power of fools is sometimes made to rest on 
‘ the same apparent basis; fuid we will never (if we can help it) 

' allow a rogue to get rich, or a blockhead to get powerful, under 
‘ the sanction of these awful words.' He tells brother Abnihain, 
with perfect truth, ‘ If I could see good measures pursued, I care 
' not a farthing who is in power; but I have a passionate love 
^ for cfunmon justice and for common sense, and 1 ublior and 
* despise every man who hnikls up his politicffi fortunes upon 
‘ their ruin.' To a rderical opponent, who accused him of want 
of piety, he relies: — 

‘ Whether I have been appointed for my piety oi‘ not, must depend 
upon what this poor nian means by piety. He^ieans by iliafc woi‘d, of 
(rourse, a defence^ of all the tyrannical and opja'ossivt*. abuses ot the 
C'lntreli which liavt^ been sw'ept away witliin the last fifteen or twenty 
years of my life : the Corporation and Test Acts ; the Penal Laws 
against the Catholics ; the (Nunpulsory Marriages of Dissenters, and 
ail those disabling and disc[ualifying law.s which were the disgrace of 
our Church, and w'hich lie has always looked up to as the eonsum- 
mation of' hmxmn wdsdoiii. If piety consisted in the defence of‘ these, — 
il' it wa.s iinjiious to struggle for ilieir abrogation, I have indeed led an. 
ungodly life .’ — Third Letlcr to Archdeacon Bingleton, p. 252. 

It must liiive heeu a shock indeed to every churchman who 
had made an adored poetical abstraction of tlie Church to see aU 
life saUctiinonious ohsenritv and lullaby hiudatiou with w'hich he 
had surrounded his idol dissipated or ignored, — to be reminded 
that the discrepancy and coBtention which wwild be disgraceful 
and pernicious in worldly affairs, should, in common prudence, 
he avoirled in the affairs of rf3ligioii, — to hear plain facts simply 
stated by a man who could n^tuin possession of his faculties in 
tlie presence of a bishoj), — verily the Knight of La Mancha in 
the cave of Montesinos could not have been more amazed when 
liis Dulcinca sent to borrow six reals on her new dimity petti- 
coat.' ‘ I have but one illusion left,’ sfdd Sydney in his ifiellow 
age, ‘ and that is the Archbishop of Canterbury.’ Alas ! that too 
must be lost by this time to many of his readers, and a wicked 
world has ceas<^ to put its trust even in archbishops ! 

The power of Sydney Smith as a light- diffuser and fallacy- 
detector on the grand scale was rendered the more formidable by 
a comprehensiveness not inferior to hi« discrimination — by his 
moderation and self-conti-oL He never overstates his case. The 
argument once demolished, lie does not vindictively pursue its 
unhappy pamit. He does not t^e it for grantibd that every 
advocate of wlint is cruel oi* unjust must of necessity be a brute 
^or a rogue. It is Ms habit' to pause, even in full career, and' 
make due allowance om every opportunity for the inUtienoe of 
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eduoation, of position, of routine. He never employs his perfect 
laastery of language — like the powders applied to dahlia-roots 
and hyacinths — to change the natural hue of the facts as they 
grow, and give to the resultant product an artificial colouring. 
Practical as he is, he is no cold-blooded utilitarian. Such men 
he ridicules as ligneous creatures, from wliom, when bored with 
a gimlet, sawdust must come forth. ‘His early days were un- 
heated by the re^t)lutionaTy fervour that kindled the contemporary 
youth of Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth ; nor did his age, 
like theirs, forsake the liberal cause. His facts weiw as carefully 
examined and set forth — ^liis arguments as guarded and as com- 
"plete, as though his ^ily hope had htin in diligence and logic. 
His wittjfillustration hides no weak places — it is the crest of his 
lielmed argument — the mere pennon of his spear. The sword, of 
this Taillefer does not deal blows less deadly because he rides 
out before the battre-fi’ont, tossing it in the air and catching it. 
So full of life is he, that when he has hewn his thoughts into ser- 
viceable shape for his purpose, they sprout fortli presently into 
unlooked-for a)*boresoent fancies, — arc vivacious as the acacia 
wood, which, planed into a \lo()r-post, 1ms been known to root 
again and shoot out ‘budding boughs above the threshold. Ho 
can diverge a.s w'ondrously from the establisl|ed treatment of a 
subject as dotli the tow’er of Pisa from the perpendi(nilar, yet 
nevtT fall ; — nay, as that tow'er may safely ring its peal of bells 
in an attitude menacing instant prostration, so can his strange 
faculty disport itself at will in posture the most hazardous, and 
peril no gravity save that belonging to bis readers. Bucli ease 
and self-possession belong only to great strength. Gi!^at as 
might be the ardour with which he w’oiild defend a good thing 
or assail a bad one, vehemence never made liim forget that there 
were other good things and other had beside the one in (piestion. 
He did iM)t imagine that the universe hung on the particular 
controversy with tvliich he might he at any time occupied ; he 
kept his material in its 2)lace ; he had no hobby ; he was guiltle.ss 
of a panacea. , 

His judgment of mankind was healthy, neithvr Utopian nor 
cynical. Unlike the Bultan Mahmoud, who, smiting the Indian 
idol with liis mace, saw gusll^ forth therefeom an incredi'l^le quan- 
tity of pearls and precious stones, Sydney Smith found image- 
breaking anything but lucrative. But neglect and misrepresenta- 
tion could not sonr him. He was content to hike men as we find 
them* If the highest motive moved them not, he thought it no 
shame to appeal to a lower. The skilful mariner must know not 
merely how a ship miyht be worked in a storm, but what the par- ' 
ticular craft he has to manage can be brought to do-^lioW she^ 
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will ^ behave,' as they say, in a certain crisis. Tliis was tlie kind 
of knowledge by which he set most store in the management of 
men* He%ever enjoyed for its own sake the excitement of 
striving with his fellows. Borne men, plunged into controversy, 
acquire fresli heat and lifbj — as fire-flies are said to regain their 
fading lifstre on being immersed in hot water. Such a man was 
Priestley; such was not Sydney Smith, Some worthy cause 
must be at stake before he will vex his soul with contention. 
How strongly does liis dignified forbearance and large-hearted 
love contrast witli the savage Berserker fury of Swift, or the 
inaligu grin of Voltaire — to whom Kidicule and Sarcasm were 
(kistor and Pollux, sole guiding stars across the frothy, melan- 
choly sea of lire. 

Yet there was one phase of our common nature which presented 
to Sydney Smith a riddle he could not read. Into the heights 
and depths of our spiritual being he seems fiever lo have searched. 
A religious enthusiast was to him as strange and incomprehen- 
sible a c;reatiire as an ornithorynchus paradoxus. If he sees a 
man profoundly oppressed by the sense of guilt, he straightway 
imagines him a poor dyspeptic wretcli, who thinks to please God 
by tears and groans. He is right when he says that God is love ; 
hut how strangely wanting in discernment when he fails to see 
that it is this very love which deepens to such poignancy the 
eonscit>usuess of ingratitude. Faith appears to be understood by 
him in the meixj ecclesiastical rather than in the scriptural sense 
— as the opinion of the seeivmore than the powei* of the unseen 
world. He is right wlieii lie insists on the necessity of practical 
preacliing, of searching exhortation to the moralities of daily life, 
but grievously in error when Jie looks for genuine success apart 
from tJie motives set forth in the gospel, and the regenerating 
influence of the Spirit of God, What measure of such truth he 
himself may finally have come to hold we know not : far bo it 
from us to judge him. ^ 

The complaint we urge is simply this not that he was not 
religious just in our fashion, but that he denied sincerity* r 
common sense greait numbers who were not religious in his. 
His injustice to evangelical religion is notorious. In contact 
witb.tliat hated thing, his love of mercy and of justice vanishes 
— rhis- nobler self is gone, and he is Sydney Smith no more. 
True, he would persecute neither Methodist nor Catholic ; but 
his charity and canflour are pushed to the utmost fertile one, his 
scorn and abhoiTence are concentrated on the otker. He is 
eager to believe that every evangelical cobbler deems it .glorious 
^to fiefpr the tabernacle. He can scarcely be persuaded that a 
Papist will deem it glorious to liefos the church. He^ is indignant 
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at the power of illiterate preachers over the common people. He 
forgets how the order of Francis has preyed upon the mob, how 
the order of Dominic has hounded tlumi on. The %iid taste of 
Metliodism disgusts him. A little reading among the works of 
some of those whom Borne dehgbts to Jionour — the visions and 
meditations of sonic illustrious saints — the foul*moutiiod uttor- 
anoes of the Prencli preachers of the League, would have revealed 
to him sanctified puerilities, holy profanities, delirious obsce- 
nities, blood- tiiirsty blasphemies, in comparison with wliich the ' 
maddest rant of an American camp-meeting is seemliness, sobriety, 
and sense. 

As to the good taste of much that Bmim saw fit to quote from 
tlie public organs and private journals of tlie evmigalical party, 
we have not a word of apology to offer. With many passages 
citation is condemnation, and they convict iheiuselves without a 
stroke from the satifist. But the sin of the assailant lay in 
resolving to believe, and to make others believe, tluit the reii- 
giouists assailed were made up only of superstition and austerity 
— if sincere, all grininess — if hollow, all griinacfj — frantic with 
a heady proselytisni, or greedy with a low-minded (uinning. 

To his attack on liHlian missions every succeeding year brouglit 
in, and is to hring, ih'sh refutation. But lor missionary effoji 
Butteeism w’ould still have been ullowM^d, Indian priestcraft ptitted, 
and the wlieej of Juggi^rnaut shoved on^vaids by the slioulderuif 
the Honourable East India Company. He makijs the ditficulties 
encountered by missionaries his great argunnail against missions. 
Those difficulties had been largcdy created by the godless gain- 
fulness which lived only to sludvc the pugoda-tree and gorge. 
Their existence only showed 'that brave and devoted hearts had 
not stirred them too soon. Quite otherwise did Sydney reason 
concerning the ofistacies in the way of improvement among our- 
selves. The champio^ of reform in England abominates the 
reformers of India ; and the chastiser of episcopalian Bralimins 
at home is the apologist, of an idolatrous priesthood abroad. The 
rA:erated jiublication of die article on* Missions is far lass ex- 
cusable than its production at tl»B It was pot like Sydney 

Smith to persist against aocumulaUng facts — to reliise to allow 
himself mistaken. If he had spoken a hasty word to any one m 
his employ, he could never he easy in his mind till, with manful 
kindliness, he had in some w^ay acknowledged his fault, and 
healed the mnmd. But an evangelical disstshter was beyond the 
paie of courfesy or justice- Lady Holland tells ns, ‘ Borne one 
ti§l|Ne»king of missions ridiculed them as inefficient. He dissented, 
■saying thaf, ‘Though all w^as not done diatw'as projected or wen 
* boasted of, yet tliat much good resulted; and thiat wherever* 
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* Chri«tjiii^ty wastaugkt, it brought with it the additional good of 
‘ civildzatioji in its trmn, and men became better carpenters, better 
‘ oultivatoirs, better everything.' There is his own good sense 
here; many reputed conversions are very questionable; many 
Indians have been made bad Hindoos without being made good 
€liristiaais; miicli is still to do; hut the collateral benefits of 
Obristianity alone are an incalculable gain — underrated too often 
b^^religious impi^tienee, eager for flatteimg reports. His views 
had evidently luidergone modification ; we are glad to give pub- 
licity to the change ; we could wish that he himself had done so. 

The position of Jiydney Smith in the (Jhurcli of England it is 
not difiicult to understand. In his view, that institution meant 
‘ %. check to the concerted rashness of expejrimental reasoners — an 
‘ adhesion to old moral landmarks — an attachn;jent to tlu? lioppiness 
‘ we have gained ironi tried institutions greater tlnin the expocta- 
‘ tion of that which is promised by novelty and (diange.' He was 
grieved to see it near ‘ dying of dignity,' but such ho knew was* 
the chronic disorder of all establishments. The practical ener- 
gotic^ preaching, the activity, the education he advocated, wore, 
alas! only to he found among the evangelicals he denounced. 
The Ihiseyite attempt at revival l)y priostcrjift, sacraments, apd 
wax-chandlary, was quite us little to Jiis taste, fie has much 
reverence for principles, little for dignities. For the life of him 
ke lainnot. say of his bishop, as Cob of Bobadill, ‘ 3 do honour 
the yery fiea of his dog.' To e^^eiy clergyman, duly sensible of 
the proprieties, the very sneeze of a bishop should be like tlie 
sternutation of the King of MonopOtama, wbicb is greeted by 
shouts,iii the ante-chamber, shouts in the palace-yard, shouts in 
the city-streets, — announced and revcrbemed by a thousand 
loyal voices ; but bold recusant Sydney Smith can w^atch, rectis 
oculis — without owe, and without response — the convulsion of 
an episcopal proboscis ! This provokingr Spartan calls a spade a 
spade, and slioo.kingly discourses of the Church as indeed it is. 
They accuse him of desecrating holy things. He answers as 
England did to Ireland in one of our old w^ars. The Irish hadioid 
up their com ip a church, hoping that tlie sanctity of the build- 
ing would preseiTO their stores. The English replied tliat the 
©aciilege lay witli the (memy, in converting the holy place to 
such a purpose*; and removed the grain as coolly as if* the sanc- 
tuary had been a bam. 

Sydney Smith ifiadntaiiis that, as there is no q^dequate payment 
the many in tlie Churdi, there must be prizes for the few. 
His letters to Archdeacon Singleton are unanswerable exposures 

a fUlacious and unjust attempt at reform, by which the strong 
ecclesiastics would have pilfered from the weak, without appeasing 
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after all the popular dissatisfaction. Most of his ecclesiastical 
opponents conveniently identified the pious imd the comfortable. 
To disturb an abuse was to assail religion. Has not Sancho Ae 
most religious objection to being drawn into disctfssion when 
guzzling among Camacho s fiesli-pots ? ^ Good, your worship/ 
cries lie, ‘ judge of your own chivalries, and meddle not with 
‘judging of other men’s tears and valours; for perhaps lam 
‘ as pretty a fearer of Gk)d as any of my neighbours : and pray»let 
* me whip off this scum ; for all besides is idle talk, of which w'o 
‘ must give an account in the next world.’ 

A most felicitous allusion exhibits in a sentence tlio effect of 
his plain-speaking. ‘ When an argument taken from real life 
‘ and the actual condition of the world is brought among tfle 
‘ shadowy discussions of ecclesiastics, it always occasions terror 
‘ and dismay; it is like jflneas stepping into Charon’s boat, which 
‘ earned only ghosts and spirits. Gemnit svh pondere cymha 
Sntilis' Sydney Smith will not cloak tl)e matter; he acknow- 
ledges that the great majority who enter the Churcli do so having 
in view the good tilings which that Church may bestow. Yet 
oven* one so entering professes that ho is moved thereto by tbc 
Holy Ghost. The bait must he tliere, lie contimds, or capital 
would not flow into the establishment. But what becomes of the 
vows upon tlic threshold ? Hapless dilcmmi ! — what, indeed ! 

' He judged' of the Romish priesthood very much l)y himself. 
He imagined them scarcely more likedy to violate truth, humanity, 
or justice for their church, than would lie for his. They had 
come down in the world, ai!d he pitied them. They seemed to 
him the feeble shadow of a bye-gone terror. They resembled in 
his eyes the player in the Spectator, who complains so bitterly 
that, having once done the thunder, he is now reduced to’ act the 
ghost, They had suffered adversity, and lie trusted tlrny were 
the better for it. The service he rendered them was a righteous 
one and brave, however unworthy and incurable the subjects of 
the benefit. With scepticism, on the other side, lie was never 
disposed to tamper for a moment. The irreligious spirit of the 
Edinburgh awakened his gi-ave dispieasure,^and d^'e'w forth strong 
remonstrances to Jeffrey. 

As master of English, Sydney Smith may take Ids place upon 
the highest seat, A better model of style it would be difficult to 
propose,— partly from his intrinsic excellence,— partly because 
tlm absence- of .mannerism readers mere imitation impossible. 
3?wp comprehensive attributes may suffice to characterize his 
qomjosiUon—Simplicity and. Wit. 

^ It is, too common to confound simplicity with baldness, aiid? 
to challenge its excellence accordingly, A simple stjde pust be 
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transparent, idiomatic, natural. Let these qualities be preserved, 
and a playful humour, or a rich fancy will never detract from its 
simplicity. The soil need not he barren, but the flowers must 
be spontaneous. No brushes and powders, no wures, wax, or 
gauze, must litter the study table — materials for an artificial 
flora. No pedantic theory must play the martinet with the 
common rank and file of speech, or drum out the attention of 
the reader and Che thoughts of the writer in a monotonous roll 
of periods. 

Sydney Smith thought with clearness, and therefore expressed 
himself clearly. We cannot believe that any man fairly under- 
stands his own moaning who is unable to convey it to the 
tolerably educated mind about him. The banks and shoals of 
the sea are the ordinary resting-place of fogs. It is so with 
tliought and language — the cloud surely indicates the shallow. 
The literary criticisms of Smith betray his impatience of all 
artifice. He is aggrieved by the scholastic grandiosities of Parr; 
lie exposes tlie pompous egotism of Hose ; he rebukes, though 
gently, the apostrophes of Waterton. His allusions and illus- 
trations are never too refined or recondite ; requiring in the 
reader some unusual knowledge or peculiar point of mental view, 
and tlierefore meaningless to the many as a signal flag seen 
edgewise. His style acquires force as well as clearness from liis 
Teniers-like finish anti minuteness of detail — his constant pre- 
ference of the concrete to the abstract. There is no question 
about bis outline—- no drapery conceals drawing careless or 
unti’uc — there are no figures half visible through mist. He is 
like the man of whom the Italian said, that he always spoke 
in relief {parkiva Hcmpre scolpito). Wherever he can make a 
gc'iicnility special by adducing names, places, tangible objects, 
ho nlways doe.s so. If such features are not at hand, he invents 
tliem. Thus, speaking of the Bishop of Peterborough’s questions, 
he says, ' By this new systeni of interrogation, a man may be 
‘ admitted into orders at Barnet, rejected at Stevenage, re-admitted 
‘ at Brogden, kicked out as a Calvinist at Witbam Common, and 

* li ailed as an ardent Arminian on his arrival at York.* On 
the same prinmple we meet by the way with an enumeration 
like the following : — ' Few men consider the historical view 

* which will be taken of present events. The bubbles of 
‘last year; the fishing for half-crowns in Vigo Bay; the 
‘ Milk^ Muffin, and Crumpet Companies ; the Appfe, Pear, 

* and Plum Associations; the National (j-ooseberry and Currant 
‘ Company — will all be remembered as instances of that partial 
‘ madness to which society is occasioiially exposed,’ &c. Simi- 
larly, in the speech on the Beform Bill, the stewards and 

NO. xtxii. 0 
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country gentlemen acquire a grotesque individuality in tlie for- 
tunes of Messrs. Vellum and Plumpkin. His habit of recapitu- 
lation at the close of an article greatly intensifies the impression 
of the whole. In this way he not only provides against any 
possible misconception as to liis object, but sends away the 
reader with a telling summary of fact and argument ringing in 
his ears: Thus the whole of the fallacies exposed in the article 
on Bentliam, are gathered together at last in the Noodle's oration. 
In like manner, at the end of a masterly paper on the Catholic 
question, he winds up with a succession- of spirited addresses to 
the several classes interested — to the No- Popery Pool — to the 
No- Popery Hogue — to the Honest No-Popery People — to the 
Catholics, die. The final page of the paper on Female Educa- 
tion is an epitome of the whole, remarkable for vigorous com- 
pression. An article on America is concluded by a collection of 
antitheses, concentrating in a paragraph the vast advnntiiges and 
little inconveniences of wliich that land of anomalies is made up. 
The ease and self-possession resulting from the con8eif>u8ness of 
strength, preserved liis simplicity inviolate, whatever might he 
his anxiety, his eagerness, his indignation. His steed of the 
pen, ns the Orientals would say, never perspires. No other man 
has ever despatched so many questions in one irresistihle, im- 
mortal sentence. He will kick out the life f»f a timc-lionoured 
sophism by n single foot-note. His parenthesis is terrilde — ;a 
mere tap on the ear in passing, that smites like the sail of a 
windmill. 

Barrow’s celebrated enumeration of the varieties of wit might 
be completely illustrated with first-rate specimens from the 
wiiting>s of Sidney Smith alone. We have not another writer in 
our language who has united to a wit and humour so exuberant 
and multiform a treatment of his subject so comprehensive, so 
conscientious, bo truly philosophical — not another wdth like 
measure of the perilous faculty, so completely ])reserved by heart 
and taste and judgment from ever injuring others by malice, or 
himself by folly. 

Space would fail us to specify the many kinds of facetionsness 
with which his style abounds. The humorist have alw^ays 
claimed the privilege of word- coining, and the royal exercise of 
this prerogative distinguishes, while it never disfigures, the lan- 
guage of Sydney Bmith. This kind of originality lies on the 
»iirfa(>e, ^and is the first to strike every eye. Sometimes he 
fashions strange compounds from the homely Saxon idiom; 
sometimes he devises bigwig classical epitliets, devised with 
scholarlike precision, (?omio from their formal gravity, so dex- 
terously misplaced. Thus he speaks of a ^ lexicon- struck" boy, 
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of ' Malthus-proof young people, of persecution -fantjiers,’ of 
" wife fuid daughter bishops,’ of ‘ butler bishops,’ even of ‘ cook 
and housekeeper bishops he describes a measure as rejected 
‘ with Percivalism and ^ntempt and he enriches our mother- 
tongue with that servi*abie hybrid ‘ Foolometer.’ Bo when, 
in the academic vein, ho laughs at pedants with scsquipodal 
words of his own, lie will talk of ‘ frugivorous children,' and of 

* mastigophorous schoolmasters of ‘ amorphous liafs of ‘ fuga- 
cious’ or ‘ pluniigerous captains;’ of ‘ lachrymal and suspirious 
clergymen of some people who are ^ simious,' and others who 
are ‘ anserous he holds up, as ‘ the Anglophagi,’ the placemen 
wdio prey upon the country ; and designates our September sins 
hy the awful name of ‘ perdricide.’ 

A mind of such happy vivacity will, of course, make the simile 
and tlie metaphor the frecpient vehicles of fun, of satire, some- 
times even of argument — hue and sharp as the Ttahaii’s * dagger 
hid in a hair.’ ¥ov example, — ‘ Men of very small incomes, be 

* it known to his Ijordship, have often very acute feelings ; and a 
‘ curate trod on feels a pang as great as when a bishop is refuted.' 
Thus again, * To he intolerably strict and harsh to a poor curate, 

* wdio is trying to cam a morsel of hard bread, and then to com- 
' plain of the drudgery of reading bis answers, is much like 
‘ knocking a man down with a bludgeon, and then abusing him 

* for sphisliing you with his blood, and pestering you witJi his 
‘ groans. It is quite monstrous that a man w’ho inflicts eighty- 

* seven new questions in theology upon his fellow- creatures, 

‘ should talk of the drudgery of reading their answers.’ ' 

Of tlie pun — tliat Pariali among the jdsts — Sydney Smith 
famishes hut few examples, and tliose, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, classical. 

His mock-heroics are numerous, and all good. Take this sly 
hit cn pasmnt at the pompous Latinised style : ‘ Not only are 
‘ Church, King, and State allured by tliis principle of vicarious 
^ labour, but the pot-boy has a lower pot-boy, who, for a small 
‘ portion of tlie small gains of his principal, arranges, wiUi in- 
‘ exhaustible sedulity, tlie subdivided portions of drink, and, 

^ intensely perjipiriiig, disperses, in bright pewter, the frothy 
" elements of joy.’ Who has not been convulsed by reading Peter 
riymley’s flatulent description of the scheme for subduing the 
French by stopping their medicinal supplies ? ‘ What a sublime 

^ thought — that no purge can bo taken between the Weser and 
^the Garonne— that the bustling pestle is still — the canorous 
^ mortar mute, and the bowels of mankind locked for fourteen 
" degrees of latitude !' 

A species of wit to which Sydney Smith is much addicted, we 

o 2 
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must call, The Particularizatiou of the Hyperbole. When putting 
something impossible, or iinngining something extravagant, he 
generally contrives to give it, by a sudden turn, a peculiar adap* 
tation to the case in hand. For inj^iK^e, spealving of Mrs. 
Trimmer, the Avell-known 'writer of chimren’s books, he does not 
simply say that he knows she would on no account wittingly 
have done such injustice to Mr. Lancaster ; but, ‘if she had 
‘ been aware of the extent of the mischief she was doing, she 
‘ would have tossed the nianuBcript spelling-book in which site 
‘ was engaged into the fire, rather than have done it.’ Tims, 
again, any one might WTite, ^ Nothing can persuade me that the 
‘ anti<{nated superstitions of Home are likely to resume tlieir 
‘ empire over the mind of this country.’ What force and fresli- 
iiess does our wit give to the same thought — how he makes it 
dash and attract till eyes by expressing it this way, — ‘ 'rell me tluit 
‘ tlie world w^ill return again under the influen(?e of tlie small- 
‘ pox ; that Lord Castlereagh will lierealter oppose the power of 
‘ the court; that Lord Howittk and Mr. (1 nit tan will do each of 
‘ them a mean and dishonourable action : that anybody who has 
‘ heard Lord Hedesdale speak once will knowingly and willingly 
* hear him again;'that Ix)rd Eldon lias assented to the fact of 
‘ two and two mtiking four, without shedding U’ars or cxpressiiig 
‘ the smallest doubt or scruple.; tell me any^'other thing absnnl 
‘ or incredible, hut, for the love of common sense, let mv liear 
‘ more of the danger to he apprehended from the general dilliision 
‘ of Popery.' 

A remarkable feature in the satire of Bydm.n' Smith is the way 
in wdiiclf it is wrought in his argument, description, or narrativt*. 
It diffuses itself through his style like an atmosphere. 'I'lic 
touches are slight and incidental, as though he could not help it 
— lie has not; to stop or go out of his road for the pur|)ost‘. 
Thomas Fuller often embroiders his history witli sarcastic 
touches and humorous allusions ; they fringe a sentence, or they 
slash it by a parenthesis ; they glitter on it, or they wind, like a 
button or a braid, — but with Sydney Smith this vein of w’it is 
as it were s/mf into the fabric — it glances at every movement in 
tlie texture itself. In this respetit he bears some* resemblance to 
Tbackeray, whose satire, and whose kindliness too, will come out 
in the most ordinary passages of a story — in the narration of the 
commonest incidents, — showing that this humour is no mere 
decoration of the structure he builds, but, in a manner, the very 
seasoning of its rafters. Sydney Smith and Thackeray are akini 
too,:dn the tendency of their genius to confine itself to man and 
his interests. Dickens, in whom the poetical development is 
larger, lias more sentiment and discursiveness. He will invest 
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natural objects with clniracter — informs with life scenery, buildings, 
and very furniture. The supernatural and the inysteiaous steal 
in among tJio oddities and the prose of our wondrous daily life. 
The strange sights of foreign lands suggest to Sydney Smith not 
poetieal or spiritual analogies, but political or ecclesiastical ones 
— some reality in the actind world at hand.. And these very sug- 
gestions furnish illustration of the way in wliich lie scatters satire 
as he goes, instinctively, almost unawares. Tims he reads in the 
old travels of Broequiere that the Christians at Damascus tire 
locked up every night, — ‘ as they arc (he remarks) in English 
workhouses, niglit and day, when they happen to be poor.* This 
is his reflection on being informed of the astonishing power of 
tlie tolling note uttered by the South American campanero. *The 
‘ (•tunpiincro may be beard three miles! — this little bird being 
‘ more powerful than the belfry^ of a catlu^dral ringing lor a new 
‘ dean — -just appointed on account of shabby politics, small 

* understanding, and good family !* A description of the sloth 
sends Ills ideas home tit once to his profession. * This animal 
' moves suspi'nded, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and passes 

* his life in suspense — like ti young clergymfei distantly related 

* to a bishop.’ ’J'he boa constrictor reminds him, naturally 
enough, of the Court of Chancery. 

H(jw rapid and how keen are strokes like the following — the 
mere sparkle of his oars as they dash onwards: ‘ To buy a 
^ pjirtridge (though still considered as inferior to murder) was 

* visited with the very heaviest infliction of the law,* kc . — 
‘ Iwcn jfiiuistcrs (whom nothing pesters so much as the interests 

* of iuiihaiiity) are at last compelled to (5omo forward,* &c. * We 

^ curse ourselves us a set of monastic madmen, and call out for 
' the empty satisfaction of* Mr. Percival’s head,’ — * Crying out 
‘ like a school-boy or a chaplain,* &c. ‘ The sixth commandment is 

* suspended, by one medical diploma, from the north of England 
‘ lo the south.’ ‘ If a man finds a partridge upon his ground 
' eating his corn in any part of Kentucky or Indiana, he may kill 
‘ it, even ^if his father is not a Doctor of Divinity.* ‘ A good 
^ novel is a booA which makes you impatient of contradiction and 
‘ inattentive, — even if a bishop is making an observation, or a 

* gentleman, lately from the Pyramids, or tlie Upper Cataracts, is 

* let loose upon the drawing-room.’ 

That brevity is tlie soul of wit is an aphorism which, like many 
otlior proverbial sayings, conveys but half the tlnith. It is the 
province of wit not merely to utter the happy* saying which is 
horn and complete upon the instant, but also to pursue an idea 
with inexpilicable nimbleness of thought, through rovings, and 
windings, and transformations numberless, long after apprehen- 
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sions less brisk and agile have dropped it in exhaustion. The 
chase is marsdlous as the conflicts of genii in The Arahian 
Nights, where the fugitive sinrit transforms himself, quick as 
thought, into hare, or worm, or minnow; and the pursuer as 
swiftly hurries after in shape of hound, or bird, or pike. How 
long and fondly does the vit of Shakespeare buzz and hover 
about Bardolpli’s red nose ; that volcanic promontory tlireatens 
to coruscate for ever ; he scarce knows how to let it go. Sydney 
Smith is a mighty hunter of fancies in his way too ; sometimes in 
wild fun ; sometimes in earnest — that he may develop all the 
intrinsic absurdity of some notion ivliich he combats. At one 
time ho will stop and draw an imaginary picture ; at another he 
will enter with grave irony into an arithmetical calculation. 
These methods are favourite weapons with Swift*; but Smith is 
his equal in piquancy and force, and far su]>erior in refinement 
botli of thought and expression. Swift, wields the quarter-staff ; 
Smith draws a rapier. 

A whole gallery full of pictures might be (udlected from his 
works, full of figures and of sceneiy selected or imagined with 
exquisite skill, and every touch and adjunct helping the designed 
effect of ridjcnlc. Take only one, where ho juris riot on tlio 
imagination of England invaded, laughably Ifeaping together the 
most incongnious incidents, and pui'suing his argument all the 
while. * Old wheat and beans blazing I’or twenty miles round ; 
‘ cart mares shot; sows of Lord Somerville’s breed running wild 
' over the country ; the minister of the parish wounded sorely in 
' his hinder parts ; Mrs. Plymley in fits ; all these scenes of wjir 

* an Austrian or a Russian has seen three or four times over ; hut 
‘ it is now three centuries since an English pig lias fallen in a fair 
‘ battle upon English ground, or a itirmhouse been rifled, or a 

* clergyman 8 wife been subjected to any other proposals of love 
^ than the connubial endeannents of her sleek and orthodox mate.’ 
There are besides the pictures of the bishops at their pay-table 
(Works, iii. p. 230) ; of the ludicrous effects of au intimation by 
Lord John (p. 227) ; of the agonized scrivenef who# took the 
archbishop’s oath for him (p. 222) ; of the ambitious baker and 
young Crumpet (p. 215); of the clergyman ideal and the clergy- 
man actual (p. 250), a very striking pair; and all these are hung 
together in the apartment, yclept * Letters to Archdeacon Single- 
ton:’ go, render, Jind gaze upon these works of art, spirit-stirring, 
latigliter-moving, rare as Sir Toby’s catch that would * draw three 
adhls out of one weaver !’ 

* Ah, Mr. Smith !’ said a Romish dignitary one day, ‘ you have 
such a way of putting things!’ He had received a nome-thrust. 
Among other ^ ways,’ the Canon had a habit of making speeches 
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for Ills adversaries whereby they are sorely discomfited. Ho does 
so (with aggravating truthfulness) for the justice, when pleading 
on behalf of untried prisoners; he delivers a legal opinion in the 
person of a fifth judge in the article on mantraps and spring-guns; 
and he annihilates Noodles by making him open liis mouth. 

But beyond this legitimate exercise of the dramatic faculty 
there is the parable or apologue, in which the humour of Smith 
is unrivalled. Swift’s Tale of a Tub and History of John Bull 
are allegorical caricatures of great power. The satire consists in 
reducing party chara(*tensties to domestic personalities ; in re- 
presenting the dignified procedure of war, diplomacy, and 
government, under the homely mask of squabbles between rela- 
tives and neighbours — the husband and the wife — the master and 
the servant. The idea is excellent, but the execution coarse, 
even for those days. Sucli indirectness should not be protracted. 
The History of John Bull is sustained too long, and though fre- 
quently redeeuK^d hy most feheitous invention, grows rather tire- 
some by r{;>quiring reference to the key at every turn. The 
satiric fictions ol’ Smith are always pertinent, brief, and delicate 
ill their luindling. The story of Airs. Piutington — the convenient 
passage f rom the Dutch Chronicle about the Synod of Port — the 
fables conceniiiig the physician and the apothecary in the reform 
speeches — and the account of the dinner which opens the sixth of 
Peter Plymleys Letters — are well-known specimens. 

The dili'ereiKJC is remarkable betw’een the humour of Smith 
and of Charles Lamb, simple and genial as they both are. Smith 
is excellent at putting together a principle or a policy in a 
person — an adept at the representative, concentrative process. 
Lamb is most fond of taking a person to pieces and unfolding a 
character — as great a master of the explicative art. How he 
peeps under foibles and oddities to look at the heart — lovingly 
dilates upon them — draws us near to sti’ange hits of humanity, 
and holding a hand of each, makes us frieuds for ever ! Smith 
does groat service in bringing down to the common level some 
highflying pretence or title that gives itself airs, and claims to sit 
apart. Lamb floes a service peculiar to himself in bringing soma 
forlorn eccentricity ny to the level of our ordinary sympathies. 
Lamb is subjective, individual — a man dreamy, whimsical, and 
unpractical. Smith moves in the stream of affairs,- and has 
always work in hand. He is too intent on producing conviction 
to have time for the erratic quaiutnesses and leisurely delights of 
Lambs meditative fancy. For the same reason, and for higher 
yet, he can never descend to the tricks and starts, the couys de 
thMre, the utter ribald nonsense, which offend us in Sterne. 
The very structure of the sentences marks tlie contrast— -the rapid 
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flow of Smith’s, the shortness and slight connexion of Lamb’s, 
as though deliberately uttered at intervals, in monologue, between 
the whiffs of the musing pipe. Sydney Smith all minds, in their 
order, will more or less appreciate; the common prosaic tempera- 
ment gets out of patience with Lamb, and thinks him childish. 
Observe how the two speak of the rising convict-colony of 
Sydney. Lamb writes to his friend at the antipodes, ‘ What 
‘ must you be willing by this time to give for the sight of an honest 
^man! You must almost have forgotten how we look. The 

* kangaroos — your aborigines — do they keep their primitive sim- 
‘ plicity un-Europe- tainted, with those little short fore-puds, look- 

* ing like a lesson framed by Nature U' the pickpocket ! Many, for 
‘ diving into fobs they are rather lamely provided d priori ; but if 
‘ the hue and cry were once up, they would show as lair a pair of 

‘ hind- shifters as the expertest loco-motor in the colony 

‘ Do you grow your own hemp ? What is your staple trade — ex - 
‘ elusive of the national profession, I mean ? Your locksmiths, 1 
‘ take it, are some of your great capitalists.’ Bydriey Smith ex- 
presses his fears that, in spite of the example of America, tiiis 
country will attempt to retain the colony under Jiarsh guardian- 
ship after it has come to years of discretion. If so, * endless 
‘ blood and treasure vrill be exhausted to support a tax on kaii- 
‘ garoos’ skins ; faithful Commons will go on voting fresh supplies 
‘ to support fijmt and necessary war ; and Newgate, then become 

* a q[uarter of the world, will evince a heroism not unwortliy of the 
‘ great characters by whom she was originally peopled.’ 

In conclusion, we must repeat our protest against the mistake 
which regards wit as tbe principal endowment of that powerful and 
noble nature — against that popular en’or which persists in asso- 
ciating brilliance with reckless superficiality. With justice has 
Sterne entitled this narrow and vulgar notion the Magna Charta 
of stupidity and dulness. An illustration, he says, is not an 
argument — of course not — ‘ nor do I maintain the wiping of a 
‘ looking-glass clean to be a syllogism — ^but you all, y our worsbips, 

‘ may see the batter for it* Let that keen and massive intellect 
have due honour — and yet more, that brave, and tfender and self* 
sacrificing heart. Let Sydney Smith -.be remembered as a man 
who fought in the van of reform, when reform was accounted 
infamous ; who to his own sore loss, in a profession sadly eminent 
for S(3rvility and prejudice, stood forth against gigantic wrongs, 
and helped our ‘country to its present home prosperity ; who 
Would put out the same energy in saving a poor village lad which 
he lent to aid a nation’s cause ; to whom vanity was a strange 
thing, and envy a thing impossible ; and who used his dangcwns 
and dazaling gifts never to adorn a falsehood or insult the fallen, 
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always to crown trutli with glory and to fill the oppressed with 
liope. With prophetic insight, he could discern, in huniane 
solution of the problems of the present, the, established axioms 
of a better future, — could be sure that the novel superstructure of 
to-day would become the venerated foundation of to-morrow ; 
and to the life he lived and the cause he advocated may be 
applied, with fullest justice, those wise words which Tacitus has 
placed in the mouth of Claudius : — Inveterascet hoc quoqne: et 
qmd hodic exemqdis tucmur, inter exenipla erit. 


Aht. Vn. — (1.) The Progress and Present Position ofBussia in the 
Mast, F(jurth Edition. London : Murray. 1854. 

(2.) .RussUtand Europe; or^ iheProhahh: (Jonsequences of the Present 
War, By CouxT Valekian Kiii.8iNsxi. Loudon: Chapman and 
Hall. 1854. 

(11) Russia^ Poland^ and Europe; or, the inevitable Consequences 'of 
the Present War. By Count Valeel\.n Keasixski. Loudon ; 
Chapman and Hall. 1854. 

(4.) Opinions (f Eapohon the First on Russia and Poland, expressed 
at St. Helena. By Count A'^aleeian Kkasinski. London: 
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(5.) The Naiioti of Refagees. A Memorial, addressed to the British 
and’ French Nations.* By General L. Mieroslawski. New- 
cajstle-on-Tyiie. Published for the Foreign Adairs Committee. 1855. 

If there is any statement the truth of which is so universally 
admitted that it may take rank as an established historical com- 
mon-place, it is the statement that llussia is an aggressive or 
encroaching power. Politicians like Messrs, Bright and Cobden 
may find it convenient to discourage this view of the subject, 
and to call all illusion to it declamation and clap-trap ; but the 
deliberate denial of the statement itself is beyond the ability of 
these, or any other well-informed gentlemen. That Russia is an 
aggressive power is, indeed, nothing more than a generalized 
expression of the facts of Russian history during the last two 
hundre(^yeai-s. • 

Even at the accession of the present dynasty to the throne of 
Russia, in 1618, the Russian dominions were very large. They 
included a space of the European map larger than that possessed 
by any contemportury power, togetlier with a considerable tract 
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of Asia, to the east of the Ural mountains* But, though thus 
vast auperfioially, their geographical position excluded them from 
all direct influence of a powerful kind on the civilized parts of 
the earth. Besting on the Arctic or Icy Sea as a basis, and 
possessing Archangel, in one of the western inlets of that sea, as 
their sole port, tliey constituted, in otlier respects, but a great 
inland region of the inhospitable north, shut out by other powers 
and populations from any of the seas which admit to tlie com- 
merce of the southern and temperate climes* On the east they 
were so 2 )ar{it 0 d from the Pacific by the numberless tribes and 
hordes of Tartars and Mongolians inhabiting the Asiatic plains 
to the east of the Obi and the* Yenesei, 'which then constituted 
the extreme limits of the Bussian power in Asia. On the west, 
they were debarred from the Baltic coasts by the Swedes and the? 
I’oles, Michael Bomanoff having been obliged, soon after liis 
accession, to cede to the former of these powers even tliose siiiall 
tracts of the Baltic coast which Russia had till then claimed ; 
while, at the same time, lie withdrew farther from the southeim 
Baltic by ceding Smolensk to Ihilaud. Finally, on the south, 
though the Russian territories approached the Black 8ea, they 
d^d not reach it ; being separated from its northern shores by 
tribes of Cossacks, roaming over the country be twoeii the Dnieper 
and the Don, and by tbc Tartars of the Oriiuea, and the Turks. 
In this direction, it is true, they had already, by the conquest of 
Astrakhan, in the reign of Ivan the Terrible — 1581) o.x- 

tended themselves so as to touch the northern shore of the 
Caspian, and to command the mouths by which the great rivers 
Volga and Ural dischai’ge themselves into that important' inland 
sea. While losing others of the conquests of Ivan, the Russians 
had retained this one ; and thus, at tho otjcession of the jiresent 
dynasty, two Imndred and forty years ago, the sgle bit of coast 
in possession of the Russians, and available for commerce, with 
the exception of the Polar sea of ice which formed the basis of 
their empire, was tins northern strip of the Caspian. The com- 
merce they were able to conduct, however, by this outlet to the 
south was very limited in its range ; and, as* we have said, 
Archangel, on the White Sea, was Ae only* port through which 
Russia could directly hold maritime intercourse with Europe. A 
glance at the map will show the circuitous nature of this navi- 
gation. 

From that time the history of Russia has consisted in one 
imceasing process, east, west, and south — towards every point of 
the compass, iii short, except due north, wliere her back was 
already against a w^all of ice. Her first and most rapid advance 
was due east, along the northern latitudes of Asia. On these 
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dreary regicns she had already entered during the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible, among whose conquests that of Siberia is included ; 
hut, as we have mentioned, the Obi and the Yenesei still consti- 
tuted, at the time of the accession of the Bomanofls, the real 
limit of the Russian rule in Asia. From this, limit, however, with 
the town of Tomsk, on the Obi, as a point of departure, the 
Russians, or rather the Cossack adventurers and hordes, whose 
wandering and conquering propensiti(3S they used for their pur- 
poses, continued perseveringly, during the first three Romanoff 
reigns, to make incursions eastward among the Kirghises, the 
Yaivutes, tJie Ikiriates, and other Siberian nations, till at last the 
seas of Okhotsk and Kamtchaka were reached, and, by a treaty 
between Russia and China, in 1089, the boundaries between 
these two empires were fixed as they liave since remained. By 
tliis astoiiisliing series of conquests, the rapidity of wliich is only 
to be explained by the tliinly-peopled condition of iJie conquered 
regions, the wliole northern zone of Asia became subject to the 
sway of the Romiinotf czars, forming an immense comet-like 
appendage (lODU miles long, measured from the Ural mountains 
to the Pacific, and of an twerage breadth of 1800 miles, measured 
from the Arctic Ocean southwards) to the European nucleus of 
their empire. Meanwhile, territorial additions, far less extensive, 
but more immediately Taluablc, were being made in the west and 
in the south. In the reign of Alexis, the second of the Romanoffs, 
(1045 — ] (>7()) Smolensk was recovered from the Poles, from whom 
were also wrested Tclicmigow, Kiew, and the protectorate of the 
Dnieper Cossacks — acquisitions wdiich gave the Russians the 
command of the course of the Dnieper, to within a short distance 
of the Black Sea. In the reign of the next czar, Feodor (1076 — 
1082), took place the first war between the Russians and the 
Turks, the result of wFich was the further increase of the Russian 
power among the Cossacks north of the Block Sea, by the cession 
of the Turkish claims over the Ukraine. Again, in 1087 and 
1089, while Ivan and Peter, the younger brothers of Feodor, 
jointly occupied the throne, under the guardianship of their sister 
Sophia, the aggressive tendency of Russia, in the same direction 
of the Black Sen, wits exbRuted less successfully in two attempts 
against the Tartar Khanate of the Crimea. 

When, therefore, by the abdication of his brother, and the 
imprisonment of his sister, Peter I, found himself sole czar of 
Russia (1689), his dominions were immensely larger than those 
which, seventy-six years before, had come into the possession of 
his grandfather, Michael Romanoff. Still, with all this territorial 
increase, Russia, as it came into* Peter s hands, was but a vast 
belt of circumpolar land, stretching athwart both continents, with 
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no port except Archangel, and no contact, to speak of, with any 
sea except the Polar. Tlio entire population of the Bussian 
empire at this time may have been about hfteen millions, of whom 
as many as twelve or thirteen millions must have been concen- 
trated in its •western or European portion, leaving but a scanty 
sprinkling of some two or three millions for its eastern or Asiatic 
dependencies, from the Ural mountains to the Pacihe. 

Inheriting this territorially huge, hut othei-wise, as it might 
have been slightingly pronounced in a conclave of his brother 
kings, undesirable empire, Peter inlierited also tliat spirit of 
aggression which had already characterized it. In him, however, 
lliis spirit of aggression was developed in such a colossal degree, 
and was associated with such original force of intellect, that it is 
usual to date the encroachments of lUissia from liis accession, 
and to attribute them to a policy begun by him and becpieathcd 
to his successors. As it is a historical commonplace that Uiissia 
is, par excellence, the encroaching power of the world, so it is a 
historical commonplace that tJiis (diameter w^as impressed upon 
her by the example and prescriptions of the Oreat. And, 

certainly, the progress of Russian dominion, since llio linn^ of 
Peter 8 accession, has been so steady and uniform, ns to make it 
perfectly fair to regard it as the n^sult of a ssystern devised and 
bequeathed by him. ‘ History',’ it has been truly said, * fiirnisbqs 
‘ no other example of eipial pertinacity in prosecuting, 

* nefas, a predetermined course of aggrandizement. Tlie crown of 
‘ Russia has been transferred, by open violence or by secret criim?, 

* from one head or one family to anotlier ; but each successive 

* sovereign, with hardly an exception, lias made some progress 
‘ towards the a^ltainmcnt of the hereditary objects.' This remark- 
able identity of purpose and policy during so long a series of 
reigns, and under such vaiwing circumstuncos, can, indeed, only 
be accounted for by supposing that the tendency to encroach- 
ment is, after all, the result of what may he calh^d a physiological 
necessity among the Russians, which took the form of individual 
genius in their great sovereign Peter, and for the future action of 
which he |>re8cribed rules. Nor have we far to seek, in ord(^r to 
see in what such a physiological necessity illust consist. It is 
natural in men who are poor to seek to become rich ; it is natural 
in men w^ho inhabit the cold and barren regions of the north to 
press southward into the warmer lands, of whose beauties they 
have once had a glimpse, or whoso luxuries they have once 
tasted. The first Napoleon-— a man whose reasonings on this 
whole subject of Russia as for transcend those of our modem 
peace advocates in philosophic comprehensiveness and sagacity as 
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thoy do ill military knowledge — lliufi expressed this view of the 
Eussian tendency to conquest as a necessary result of the eondi* 
tions in which the Ilussians find themselves. 

‘ The Emperor next adverted to the superiority of Russia over the 
rest of Europe, in regard to the immense power she might call up for 
the purpose of invasion, together with the physical advantages of her 
situation under the polo, and backed by et(‘Wial bulwarks of ice, whicli, 
ill caso of need, could render her inaccessible. ‘Russia,’ he said, 
‘ could only be attacked during oiie-thinl or one-fourth of the year, 
while, on' the contrary, she might, throughout the whole twelve 
months, maintain attacks upon us. Her assailants would encounter the 
rigoui’s and privations of a frigid climate and a ban’cn soil, while her 
troops pouring down upon us, would enjoy the fertility and the charms 
of our southern region. To these physical circumstances,’ continued 
tlic EinjxTor, ‘ may he added the advantages of an immense population, 
lirave, liardy, devoted, and pa.ssive, ineluding those numerous un- 
civilized hordes to whom privation and wandering are the natural state 
of existence. Who can avoid shudderingj’ said he, ‘at the thouglit of 
such a vast mass, nna.s.sailahle either on the flanks or in the rear, 
de.seending upon us with impunity— if triumphant, overwhelming 
everything in its course ; or, if defeated, retinng amid the cold and 
tlesolation, which may lie called its forces ol’ reserve, and possessing 
evt^ry lacility for i.s.suiiig Ibrth again at a future opportunity F’ ’ — Oon^ 
t'ermfions at St, Helena ; Las Cases. 

‘ ''.i’he Cossacks, Calmucks, and other barbarians, who have accom- 
panied the Kussians into France and other parts of Europe, having 
once acquired a taste lor the luxuries of the south, will carry back to 
their deserts the remembrance of those places where they had sucli 
line women and fine living; and not only’ will not thernselvef^ be able 
to eudnj’e- tbeir barliarous and sterile regions, but will eommunicate to 
their neighbours a desire to conquer those delicious countries. . . . 
What 1 say to you is confinned by the liistory of Stl former ages, 
during which it ha.s been invai’iably observed that whenever those 
barbarians had once got a taste of the south of Europe, they always 
returned to attempt new conquests and ravages, and have fmaiiy 
succ(?oded in making themselves masters of the country. It is natural 
to man to desire to better Ins condition ; ami those canaille^ when 
tliey contrast theii* own deserts with the fine provinces they have left, 
will always have^an itcliing after the latter, well knowing also that no 
nation will retaliate, qf attenmt to take those deserts from them.’ — 
0*Meara, 

These remarks, pointing out what may he called the geogra- 
phical and physiological necessity, in virtue of which Russia must 
be an aggressive power, were, in many respects, ftven more appli- 
cable to the Russia of 1689 , over which Peter became czar, than 
to the later and already aggrandized Russia of which Napoleon 
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spt)ke. Now what Peter did was to eoustitute himself the in 
carnation of this necessary tendency, to organize lliissia in its 
service, to indicate the directions in wliieh it was to be exerted, 
and to formulize, if we may so speak, into a fixed method, the 
rules for its successful action. In Jjiin, so to speak, the aggres- 
sive genius of lUissia, leaning its hack against that wall of cir- 
cumpolar ice which foryied the fixed basis beyond whicli it could 
not be pushed, first cast a deliberate eye round* that belt of 
nations which encircled Russia, along its whole south cm boun- 
dary, and at whose expense the encroachments of Russik behoved 
to he made, if tliey were to be made at all. Let us name these 
nations in order. 

First, on the extreme west, was Sieeden, not then, as now, 
confined to the western shore of the Baltic, but including the 
whole eastern shore of that sea from the Gulf of Riga northward, 
to a considerable depth inland, and entivtdy shutting out Russia 
from contact with that sea. Next was Pohind, possessing a 
portion of the Baltic coast, south of the Gulf of Riga, and so 
helping to exclude Russia from that sea, while by tlie greater 
part of her bulk she fonned a barrier between Russia and Central 
and Western Europe. Next, in geographical order, was the vast 
Turkish empire ^ which at that time completely surrounded the 
.Black 8ea, although the portions of it which were situated on 
the northern shores of that sea, and were therefore contiguous 
with the simtheni frontier of Russia, consisted of Cossaetks, 
Tartars, and others, in a somewdiat loose state of adhe- 
sion tQ the government of the Sultan, and in part 8uljje(?t, 
under it, to the Tartar Khans of the Crimea, who were vassals of 
the Sultan. Next, as lyuag to the east of the Turkish 'empire, 
was Perm, "Conterminous with Russia on the Caspian, whose 
western and southern shores belonged to .Persia, while Russia, 
as we have seen, had her extreme outpost in Astrakhan on the 
northern coast. After Persia, sU’etching eastward from the Cas- 
pian into Central Asia, came the great region of Tartary Proper, 
with its numerous nations and tribes, bounding the Russian em- 
pire on the south, and forming along with Persia the barrier 
between it and the lands of the Indus. Lastly, * to the extreme 
east, was the great empire of China, tlie Mongolian dependencies 
of which lay along the southern frontier of Russian Siberia. 

Such were the powers conterminous witli Russia along its 
whole range of frontier from west to east, and at whose expense 
Russia must make her encroachments, if she was to make them 
at all. It was Peter's part to decide against which point or wliich 
poiatB of all this vast line of conterminous states the aggressive 
energy of Russia should be most perseveringly directed. What 
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lie did ill this respect will be best seen if we exhibit in a tabular 
form the actual enterprises of Peter during his reign — ^liotli those 
which succeeded and tliose which failed. The following is such 
a table : — 

f 

Encroachments of Mussia dAiring the reign of Peter I. (1689 — 1725), 


Date. Nature of the Enterprise. 

1094 — 1G99. with the Turh for the possession of 

thi Sea of Azof j ended hy the Treaty of 
Carlowitz, 1699, by which the Porte c^ed 
Azof and its territory, 

1700—1721, War, in alliance with Poland andf Den- 
mark, against Sweden, during which Peter 
found his match in Charles XII. : many 
battles between the Swedes and the Rus- 
sians, in wliich the Swedes generally beat ; 
invjision by Russia of the Baltic provinces 
of Sweden during the absence of Charles 
in Poland ; countOTiuvasion of Russia by 
Charles, whose disastrous defeat in the 
Battle of Pultowa left Russia master of 
tlie North (1709). War still continued, 
thougii without much spirit by the Swedes, 
during Charles’s exile in Turkey (1709 — 
1714), and again by Cliarles himself after 
his rtJturn till his death in 1718. Con- 
cluded by the Peace of Nystadt in 1721. 


1710 — 1711. Episodical war with the TurVs, arising 
^ out of the shelter afforded hy the Sultan 

to (Charles XII. ; defeat of the .Ru.ssiaTi8 
on the Pruth; Peace of Falczy (1711), 
disastrous to Russia, 

1717, Armed mission to the Khan of Khiva in 
Tartfiry, with a view to establish relations 
• with the Tartar natives, and, if possible, 
to fikjizo a fabulous gold mine in those 
parts. The Khivaos outwitted the mis- 
sion, got them to separate into parties, 
and cut them in pieces. 

1723 — 1725. Aggressions on the Caspian provinces of 
Persia, during the convulsed state of that 
country, arising from the revolt of the 
Afghans witliln and the attacks of the 
TurKs from without. 


Result, 

Actj[uisition of Azof and 
access for Russia to the 
Black Sea. 

Acquisition of the 
Swedish Baltic pro- 
vinces of Wylx)rg, In- 
gria, Carclia, Esthonia, 
and Livonia, giving 
Russia possession of 
the whole Baltic coast 
from the Gulf of Fin- 
land totheDwina, with 
the towns of Revel, 
Riga, &c. ; foundation 
of St. Petersburg in 
Ingria (1703), as the 
future capital of Russia, 
and acquisition of para- 
mount influence over- 
Poland. 

Loss of Azof and its 
territory, with Tagan- 
rog. 


Nil. 


Temporary possession 
of the whole western 
coast of the Caspian 
and dismembenneut of 
Persia. # 


From this table it will appear that Peter made direct attacks 
on four out of the six powers conterminous with Russia, namely, 
on Sweden, Turkey, Persia, and Tartary ; and that the objects 
which he had immediately in view in these attacks w^ere the 
opening up to Russia of the Baltic Sea, as a means of communi- 
cation witli Western and Northern Europe, and ctf the Black Sea 
and Caspian, as affording a route to tlie soutli and to the east. 
He completely succeeded in the first object, making himself 
master, by his war with Sweden, of a large tract of Baltic coast, 
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and thus dividing the possession of that sea with Sweden, Poland, 
^P;i|jssia, and Denmark. Archangel was no longer the sole port 
of liussia ; Revel, Riga, and other Baltic ports, were now towns 
of Russia, whose new capital also, situated at the head of the 
Gulf of iMnland, repfesented Russia’s intentions to retain her 
hold of Europe by the way of the Baltic. In his attempts on 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, Peter had been less successlul. 
He had only shown the way to those who were to^succeed him. 
There is no doubt, however, that tlie little beginnings he made 
were intended as the first steps towards the accomplishment of 
two great designs which^he had marked out prophetically for 
♦Russia — to wit, the subversion of the Turkish empire and the 
ultimate triumph of Russia in Constantinople itself; and the 
invasion of India across the body of Persia. His enterprises on 
the Black Sea were more particularly associated with the first 
design ; those on the Caspian more pai’ticularly witli the hitter ; 
hut both designs were connected in his mind and blended vaguely 
the one with the other. 

'The successors of Peter, therefore, inherited not merely tlie 
spirit of aggression which constituted the very life and being of 
Russia; they inherited also a ready-made policy of aggression. 
Even did we not know of papers handed down in the Russian 
Chancery, and oontaining draughts of Peter'-?* schemes uiid written 
injunctions as to the way in which they should bo carried out, it 
is easy to see how, in a government lij^e tluU of Russia, consist- 
ing really but of one family with their diplomatic scrvtmts, a fixed 
policy could he perpetuated. That it was perpetuated, and even 
consciously perpetuated, as the Czar Peter’s policy, tliere can he 
no doubt. During the reigns of Peter’s immediate successors, 
indeed—Catherine I. (]72o — 1727) and Peter TI. (1 727 — J7;K)) 
— scarcely any attempt was made to extend the frontiers of the 
empire ; though, even in those reigns, tlie Russians did not cease 
to interfere in Persian afl’airs and to hold the Caspian provinces 
which Peter I, had seized. The reign of Anne (1 780 — 1 as 

more|fctive. During this reign, Russia used the influence which . 
she had acquired over Poland by inteffering with her army in * 
order to secure the election of Frederic- Ati|filetus II. to tlie » 
Polish throne. The Russians also continued for a time to pro- 
secute tlieir designs against Persia, and even came to an under- 
standing with Turkey for the ^^lartition: of the possessions^^, of 
Persia lying between the Black Sea and the Caspian; but the 
genius of the great Nadir Shah restored the prowess of Persia, 
and both^Turks and Russians were obliged to give up what they 
had iseized. By a convention with Nadir Shah (1735) |}ie Rus- 
sian empress resigned all ciaiin to the Caspian provinces of 
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Pmia, which, ac^ordinglyi the Persiais quitted, after ten years 
of forcible occupation. By way o%compeusation for this ios^ 
Anne engaged ii a new War with the Turks, in the course of 
which Azof was again seize^ flpom that power, together with the 
Crimea and Moldavia ; hut the necessiticf of Austria, the ally of 
Bussinin this war, compelling a peace, all these conquests, with 
the exception of Azof, were restored the treaty of Belgrade 
(1790). The reign of Anne, therefor^ was, ^ on tfe whole, one 
rather of fggressive endeavour than of actual stioeess in agres- 
sion. Very similar waa the reign of her successor, Elizabeth 
( 1740 — 1 702). It was during this reign that Eussia first began 
to take a direct and leading part' in the politics of Cottrinenti® 
Europe — her armies, as auxiliaries of Austria, mingling in thfe 
strife of the Austrian succession and the subsequent Seven Years* 
War, and not only occupying Poland as if it liad been Bussian 
git)und, but also overrunning Priissia, and bolding it for a time 
in the teeth of the matchless Frederick himself. A short war 
^\'itll Sweden (1741 — 1743), during which part of Finland^as 
taken from that power, likewise distinguished this reign. Peter III,, 
the successor of Elizabeth, abandoned the Austrian alliance hnd 
made peace with Prussia; but his short reign of six mOnt|is 
(Jan. to July, 1762) admitted of np fresh enterprises ofconqtiest. 
I’lieso he bequeathed to his masculine consqjj|alid successor, the 
hinfous Catherine 1 1. * 

The accis^sion of Cadisrine II., as all know, forals an epoch in 
Bussian history. To this empress helougs tlie glory or the in- 
lamy of having carried into practice what, in the mind of Peter I., 
had bepn hut a prophetic conception or aspimtion, and of having 
communicated ti Bussia that f^pulse which, for nearly ninety 
years, has been carrying her forward on her career of aggrandize- 
ment, and which is hot yet exhausted. The following is a. 
chnmological list of tlie encroachments and acquisitions of Ruisia 
diiijig the reigns of this empress and her three successors : — 

Catheeinb JI. 1706)i 

1704. Armed|Et«rferettoe (^Eussl& it Poland, and IW hifia- 

, V eiu;daf%tard8btta PoniatoWaki^^ tbe ^ ; 

W«. wHk Twhey, during whiojU Biwskn Woo]^. prim- 
TartA^, HnMaviA and ^nps^d file 

finit tiOifi ; a Bitoiroito tha first* 

;;,^aditeiTaneanv^^ W by 

iE^biardji' (l774][f ^ wbicH Boiida. aeqnired fipin iMrkcy timt traet 
of territory north of the Crimea, Whic^lies between ra of Arof 
and the Buff; while the Crimea Hsra was enBcted'iito a IVurtar 
eovereigntw hidep«ii&nt of tl^Hhiltan. By the same trealQr SLuiri% 
acquired the right of eommajmial navigation in the Black Sea and all 
the other Turkuh seas, with the exception (Hf the Dardanelles. ' 
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1775. First partition bt^oUmdt depriving that coun^ of 71, square 
miles of her territory,^ or neariy <me-fourth of the whole; of which 
Ktiasia tocit 32,000 sqniaro miles, including wlu^ now the RuHsiau 
provinces of Polotsk, Witepsk, Mohilew, and Polish Livonia — the 
remaining 39,100 being divided between Prussia and Austria. 

1774 — 1783. Incessant intrigues among the lillile stStes and principalities south of 
Mottot Cauciisus, and in the country between the Bl^k Sea and the 
Owpian, ^ith a view to ind^pe these states t(||,throw off thoir alle- 
giance to and^ to come under the protectorate of Russia. 

Missions for this object, expeditions on the Caspian, .‘ml^sidftes of 
nUtive' chiefs, coilrtmction of fortresses, &c. These ^deavourrf*' so 
far successful that ini 783, Mingreliar, Imoritia, and Georgia, sul)- 
mitted to the Husrian protectorate, en|i>hUng Russia to dominate 
south of the Oaucastts in flie important isi&mus between the iwb seas. 

1 7 83. Seizure of the Tartar sovereignty of the Crimea (including the coiwitry 
north of Ciitjassia mid iMist of the Sea of Azof) which had been de- 
' elided indepsitident by the Peace of jK.utchuk-Kmnardji, and its 
jpucorporation % a simple ukase with the Russian dominions. By 
^is seisire the Sea of Azof became a Russian lake, and all the coast 
of the Black Sea from ILhe^on to Kertch became Russian. 

1787 — 1792. War with Turi(»y, ariling out of the seizure of the Crimea ; san^i- 

nary victories of Potemkin and Suwairow. Sweden, Prussia, and 
Britain are alarmed at the Russian aggressions on Turkey, and inter- 
%e. War conclaided by tlite ‘Peace of Jassy’ (1792)^ by which 
Riussia acquired from Turkey a farther portioif of tlie Black Sea 
coast, extending the Russian territory on that coast fiioiii the Bug to 
the Dniester, so as to indude (Odessa. > 

1788 — 1790. War with i^weikn, in which the Swedes had the advantage, and 

which was , terminated without any change of frontier*. ^ ■ 

1 793. Second iMUBltoon of Pdtxnd, depriving tlm^ycountiy of 120,()00lqiuj e 
miles of hfljjbmaining territories, of which Russia t<x>k 98,000 ijquarc 
miles, letting Prussia take the rowaming 22,800. There theq 
mained to Pijijuid but 88,100 squanft i^s, or one-thhnd her original 
territories, 

1795. Thu*d partition of Poland, after Kosciusko’s war of independence, liy 
, which Poland was completely obliterated from the European map— 
Russia taking 43,500 square miles, Pmsria 21,700, and «.Auistriu 
20,900, The effect of thi8|bliteratlon of Pola#d from the ^ur(q>8an 
map was to make Prwsstalnd AvMria the conterminous states of 
^ Russia in that jiortion ofthe circuit of her boundaries which Puland 
' had formerly oocupMfd, between Sweden and Turkey. Hie partition 
al^o extended tlid Bal^ frontier of Russia, by addition of Cour- 
land, till then a dependbney of Poland, to tlie Baltic provinces of 
Russia. ' * . 

1795 — 1796. War with Per«?o, ooasioned by the attempt of the Persian *l|:, 
Aga iiibdipmed Khan, to nicover Georgia amd the oilier trans- 
Caucasiaif provinces. Rnssian victwiee in these regions, extending 
the Russian sway along the Oaspiail as far as ^ tlTar ocm- 

liMjad till the death of Catherina, when thettBflasiaa forces were 
recited, and tlosir conquests abandoned. 

Ewjt L (1708-1801). \ f 

11^8—1891. Paul at 8rst Joinis^ tlm Jlia!ita a^ftiiist Bmuqiarte (1798), #ie 
Rnstea iaka^part in ^ gmt continental war, and under 
Buwaripw distingaish thenis^lfeB in .|taly and Mta^Wd. After- 
wards (1800) P^ wheels rmmdin &vbiir of Bonapar^, oonsritutes ’ 
himself the head of the northern nnion of states i^nst British 
commercial policy, andayen prljeets and iis e^l^tioi^ at 

Onenberg for an overind JnaA. t9 India thtttyh T(«IS»ry,and 

Perm. 
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4800. Incoipieraiiort of Georgia witK the Ettssian doimnionB by a ukase of 
Paul — the pretext bebg a diapuhe to uijcessu^n to the ‘ pro-, 
tected' throne of G^ghv 

AwtjtAJato I. (1801—1826.) 

1804—1814, ContiMjpd and deaultory^war V^h Pa'itia, earried on in the trana* 
Cauca^ri provinoee, and^cupation tif now lorrifcories in that region 
by the RnSjaian generala. The war concluded, at the instance of the 
British, by ^ Peace of Gulistan ’ (|814), by which Eussia retained 
posseHsiou of all . her conquests from Persia, including Mnigrelia, 
Jmeritia, Georgia, Ganja, Berbend, Badkoo, E4irabaug]i, »Sheki, 
Shirvaw, Bagbiktan, and parts of Mo^fhan and Talish. Persia at the 
same time surrendered tlie right of havirjg ships of war in the Caspianik ^ 
‘Altogether th<5 effect of the treaty was to advance the Kussian frontier 
along thb wliolik Oaiioasian Istlinius to th» most southern point of the 
Caspian, leaving no population in that isthmus unsubdued, except 
the brave Circassians inhabiting the niouiftains^along the Black Sea 
from the Sea of Azof to Mingrelia. A > ' 

1806 — 3812. War with Turkey, liegun agains^thw power as an ^lly of France, 
and, alter Alexander’s owui alliance with Napoleon, in 1808, con- 
tiuu(»d on other groumls. War piotracted till 1812,. when, on the 
rupture between Alexander and Napoleon, it was ocAcluded, at^the 
instaUiSe of Britain, by the ‘ Treaty of Bucharest/ 'By this trt'aty 
Kussia acquired Bessafftbia from Turkey, and so extended her frontier 
to the Pruth aod the mouth of the Banube., She also ficquired the 
liberty of navigating the Banube. 

1808-11^09. War with Smdm, as jiart of the general war earned 491 , in alliance 
" witii France, Igaiiist Britain, and in ordfer t# enforce Napoleon’s 
continental system. W ar concluded by the * Treaty of Frederi^haiA ’ 
(1809), by which Rusaia acquired the whole of Finland, East]^thnia, 
and the Aalao(hilsl#a, thus stripping Swed^ of the last fi*agment of ^ 
her once gi'eat territories to the Bast of the Baltic. , 

1815. Arrangement at the Congr^ of Vienna, by which the greatef 
part of the ‘Duchy of Warsaw,’—* state oonsistiiig of OJbOOO 
square miles of aikeieut by Napoleon, from Prussiit 

and Austria, and erected hy him in 1807-8 into an independent 
Sovereignty subject to tne King of Saxonv-^T-was transfeired, , 
under the naiAe of tbo ‘Kingdom of Poland,^ to tbC>E|||peror of 
Russia apd liis heirs for ev:«, to be governed by them as a*w>pean 
State distinct from Russia, but ,^ei)arable froip it. This arrange- 
ment was a comproinise between the desire of Great Britain, France, 
and the other liberal |>owers of Burope to do Something towards the 
restoration of Poland and the determination of Alexander not to 
give up any part of the Polish jbertitories s^ipj^rlated bv RussiOj^ in 
the three partitions. AJexmider grmited life hew '^iS^ingdoni 
Pohmdi ’.p oonstitii^B, and ensp^gea to govern it as a Oonstitatiomd 
Sovemg^K^ and not antooratioaUy mi he nded ihi^Rusiua. 

Nwisqi^s 1, (1825—18^.) 

1828^1828. ’^ar krith Phi&ii arismg of dii^tci^ to the interpretation of^ 
the treaty of GulisthE cbncmded by the, ‘.Treaty of Turco- 

nianchai,^(l828X by whlciwhhricb provinces m Brivkih and NukHuvan 
were ceded to Russb, frontier of ibwardg ’l|ersia bejnif 

thus eJEtehded to tba rll^Ar^ t^ile, by keeping poe- 

sesriQh'Of pWin of 

the ettfSt beyohdi;bat riVaii th^ vitiating the 'bpiwaiy for 

■Pewi* 

pa 
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18^58—1829. Wifwiiih J 


^ out of lliei b^erence «f Easfemji aicmg 
i and ^nnoet'^in the Greak war of indepencboiqaf ’ Tto 
invade TurJby, crosa the |!alkan, an<iL|^netn^ 
tbrpug^ B^i^;aria as Aidria^ioplo. War endealby tBa * Treaty 
' of ji^nanhple,* <1829^1^ hvhioh Kussia acquire tlie cominkbd of 
Ikdjaodths of the Daniil, some fOiMNstums On 4lie East opast of 'tiio 
Bli& Sesu extensive piivile^for ber^bjei:^ in Tiukey, and the 
rmtectorafe of Mbldavia and WaUachia. , ; 

18S(h— 1831. lu^urfection in the ^Eingdiian of Boland^* arising out of 

of the constiih|tioii begun py Ales^ander, dontmued by Nomak^ 
The Polish patnob ovetdome, after a btavd^i8tainje> to the Eimnan 
armies, and tlid * Emgdbm of Poland ' incorporated with Eii|8b By 
this acquisition, added to the partt of old Poland previott|l^^Mii}ulred 
by the three paiiitUrnSj BusSia came to possess 223}3QQ.8qaare mibs of 
the original terntwies of ancient Poliiul^ fi^e-sovenths 

of the whole— Prussia retaining aboiit 23,0i!>0 8<{uare aiid 

Austria about 29,00^. Ito caAf JrafUonbf hndent Palau#Which 
then remid]i^ independent was the little city of Craoo#, whi<di tlie 
. Gongress^f Vie^a had erected bio a free il^publio, 

1838. Interference of ikisri^ in tbe |guarrel between the, Sultan of TurJeep, 
and Mebemet Ali; lEe msurgent Pasha of Egypt, tinder pretext 
of asSi^ing the Sultan i^ainst his revolted villRsal, Russia sent a fleet 
for riie first time into ^e Boe|diorus, and an army to Constantinople. . 
At^e ccmclusion of tlie quarrel she retired, ,bi^ procured from thb 
Sultan the ‘Treaty of Unkia^*SfcelhB84V(183^, by which Turkey 
engaged to dose the Dardanelles against all foreign ships of war — an 
engagement which .would have been but the confirmatiori of a right 
idready allowed' to Turkey by ail the Powers, and deemed neceswuy 
^or her independence, had. it not been 4 | 0 companied by a syttiiation 
that, in pwe of need, Turitey should ask a«#' only from BiKit,.|and 
that in return she should assist Bussia when required. Thus, in 
point of fimt, Bussia acquired the ^wer of obliging Turkey, '‘in 
CeHain to ad^mit a jKuNbirnavy into the Bardanciles, 

while the levies of otiier nations were still to be excluded, ^ia 
treaty, however, ivhich gave Bussja a virtual protAtomte toer 
Turkey, was modifi^ in favour of Turecy^by two stib8equeht'trtti.ties, . 
cc^udod, aftei^ the <«o}ution of tfie E^ptian question iiill840,?by 
rile various powers that had taken part in that soluti^— the oiie at 
London, in duly, 1840, to which Grtsat Britain, Austria, Prueshi, 
Bussta, mid lisurkey' were parries ; the other in July, I84l, to which 
France also hedsded. By these conveutions Tufkey tvetoered ^her 
right to shut the Dkedanelies ^ualiy against all powers in rime of 

1839—1840. !^pe^tlon ags^st K^iva^ln pTartaiy ; which, however, 

We have takeih the pains to couajiile tind write owttthia 
logicft! list nf the priiicipttl- aggressioM® nn^ enefoadAntsi of 
Buss^ daring hnndred aiKl fifty yeans, Relieving that the ‘ 

effect of^such a list Will be to Add eleamoin and 
tAvoived in th0 rague^aiid jihrai^ 

The following is a 

1|ie popuiatiin.of Eufism at. ileliccessjon of bi,lj 
at the aoce^on of Caiberibe It • H iSlO 





at hei*#eatb in 1796, it was d6,d6o,9D6»: at the sieces^loh oH 

nCl^lS: U -irra'W JftCt AlVk AAA fritw W*-.' -• "jjffl 


in lS2n, it w^s 68,600,000. the acquisitions of Et^in f 
ape greater than what reihai^ of that fcni^lc^ ; her 
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jPoland are liqual 4i<> the Austriiui empire ; her smquifiitions from Turkey 
iii TJurope are of greater exte&t than the Pruedjm doDcdnioiiB, exclu- 
live Sf the ^hetiMi jflrbvfe in Asia 

are nearly , equal in extent |o the ^hot^ the sma^ States of Germany ; 
her aeqi^sitimis in are equal j^teht to England ; her acquisi< 
tiona in Tj^tary l^e m area 3M»t inferior to that oiTttrkey in Europe, 
Greece, Italy, miff Spain. ^ made within the 

last aatytfour yeafeM 1,856) are eohal in extent and importance 

t<3^the whole eppkejjm had mEuroiie heibre t]^ .... In 

these ipty^fonr years she has advanced her frori^ier 860 miles towards 
Vienria/ Betliii, Dresden, Jtfanich, and^aris ; she has approached |^5(1 
miles nearer to C^histstnlmople ; she has possessed herseli o:^the camtal 
of Poland; aiid hi^ advanced to within a few miles of the capital of 
Sw^len. Since that time, she h^ stretched, herself forward about 
10(X) miffs towards India and' the pame ^ distance towards the capital 
of Persia (Tchcrah). The regiment that is now,, stationed at her* 
farthest frontier post on the jiwestem shhre of the Caspian has as 
.great a distance || march haefi to Moscoyr as onward to Attock on 
^ the Indus, and is actually farther from St. Petersburg than frora^ 
Lalior©- the capital of the Punjahb .* — The Troyreetef Mussia in the 
East (attributed to Sir John MacneiU). . First Edition. 1836. 

It may he said that all tliis is true, but that Bussia has not 
beei|jt]ie only aggressive power during tlie period jn> question — 
that Great Britain herself has immensely increased the area of 
her sway during the saine period by conquests in India and else- 
where ; that IVanco for a while was the teiror of Europe hy her 
aggressive tendencies ; and that even now the American Bepublic 
is^pprsufng a course pf aggression in the New World not unlike 
that of' Busda in the old. Even, a cursory e?tamination of the 
facts, however, will show tliaft there is an essential difierence 
between the case of Bussia and any ^ the c^es ayeged as 
analogous. The increase#? the ColonM empire of Britain ty 
acquisition# in parts of the world far distant irom her own 
boundaries is quite a different thing ^m the ceaseless extension 
of the l)oundarie| of Bussia by the incdi^oretibn of portion after 
portion of the i earth in her vicinity. Thq cpnquestsfpf the 
Ften^ einpirat Europe were hut % momentary coruscation/ 
com|«ired yfiM & pereeverihg extension of the flussian 
empire ffom its orig^ar citcumpoliu^ Lastly, in the case 

^nf Ainenca, where, we adpitj^t^ (nnd most 

^happily so, we think, ciosiderihg that JE BustdA^oets w 
ptb^heck, it will he well that the world s|^ould h#ve in r^erve a 
v VjpO^ier-aggressiye force Hhe’^th^ of Am^ca, hgainst^Wlibh she 
, , :ioayjiu}timately:#^^ of thn‘ systems ’:^ch are 

lu^jting Uie aggression is auffici|^ to. neutraKxC^X^ j^^ 
that be derived from the ani^gy, even if , 

♦ .’v . ■ 
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In siioxt^ Russia is not only an aggressive power ; sfee is, to all 
inteniis and piirposes,' the one nggres^ve power of the world. 

We have insisted 0 t length on this fact in order to i pffepare for 
the assertion whioh^^ we tiiinlc, ought to follow. It is thie-^that 
the true view of the present -war consists in regarding it^ not as 
n war about any^ere Ilnsso-Tu^sh question, or va3[>out any 
numler of mere Busso-Turldsh questions, femt as a providential 
opportunity' furnished to the powers of the world, and especially 
to %ritain, for doing’ what they have never yet adeKjhately dong — 
m^ely, coming to some cOnj^usion as tp Russia’s pfbpc#|d«cse 
m me woiM, and as toAthe means of enft^ing that conclusion. 

The present war, we say, is, then, only*truly regarded when it 
is regarded is > an •opportunity to Britain, France^ and other 
Hber^ powers tor repairing their former neglects and “^Arors, by 
doming to a definitive settlement with Russia. Curiously enough, 
during all the long series of Russia’^aggression^ thbugh some of 
#hem were so enormous as to shook contempsrary opinion, no 
real opposition has been ofiered to her by the European powers. 
Till this present hour, Russia and Britain have never actually 
stood to each other in the relation of antagonists in the field ; 
and though in 1B12, France grappled with Russia in mortal 
strife, that was a straggle between two empires rathe^than an 
attempt to call Rusaa to account in^tlie nain% of the world. 
Once or twice, indeed^ — as on the first and third partitions of 
PoIand--Britam and France have remonstrated and protested ; 
but, on %e whole, feussia has chosen her time so well, and has 
so mingled her own designs with pther interests, that hem^- 
croachments have been made in peace, and somfetimes even with 
the concurrence and at the solicitation of the otber great liiuro- 
pe^ powers. This has-been particularly the case with her en- 
croachments on Turkey, fin which Fnince and Great Britain have 
more than once hacked her as a Christian power 40 pposing a 
Mfthommedan one. True* any time within the last sixty yeaii& 
there Imve been men among us who havi^ heeU: penetrated with 
sense of the designs of Russia as witli a revelation; or an 
instinct, who have made enmity to EussiA alinqi^^a pditicai reli- 
^on, and who have spent their energies bfav^ even social 
ridicule and mart^frdom in tryipg to prosSlytaze around them 
. to this faith. r . ’.y- ,■ 

* wily gtrude ^ aot eba gSaoit wl&jk reehid f , 

wt)®e jhe words of ^Can^bell, the poal, half a century yrhipi 
he fcr|^ tq^ rause Britaap by his song |p a sen^ of Rp^an wrphgs 
done to u^hf^y Polamd ; and a# his life afterwards ho was 
tp the sathqijieiB^ion. Others ^hSides Qlinpbelh apd 
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pool! Lojxl Dudley Stuart, have l»^a feuiatics of the same faith 

* ill the iuidst -of sueering politicians and an unconcerned genera- 
tion. Bhtiinen called their enthusiasm / Russofhobia/ and 
thought their everlasting talk about Poknd and Turkey sad sen- 
timental stuff. What would some of these men say if they could 

, look up from tUi^r graves nd^, and see that which was called in 
them Kuss(3|)hol)}a and sentimei^alisin now proclaimed univefeally 
to be true political wisdom ? And such is the literarihct. Since • 
" the|^ haas been a universar awakening |.o the truth tiiat 

Rulsil is the great a^ressive power of the world, and that, 
sooner or later, the othpr nations must come to a reckoning with 
her. 

That reckpuing, we say, ought to be come to jwiit?. i'or the 
first time’Bussia has been collared, so to speak, in the very act 
oT aggression ; for the first time she^finds herself under the gazd' 
and pursued by the halloo of the other nation^ as she is carrying 
ofi' the stolen artftle ; she is startled and somewhat stupified at 
so iinhsual an occurrence ; and it will be the faul^t of the nations 
if, now that they are aware of her character, and have an oppor- 
, tunity of inquiring into her pasti^thefts, and taking precautions 
n?:ainst any farther acts of the kind, they content themselves with 
simply making her .drop the last stolen article, *and then let her 
oh’ and resifino their work. Politicians In^ve fine Latin phrases, 

* and ‘ statm quo’ is one of them ; but the dodtrine of status 

simply moans that, if you catch a thief running off with your 
handkerchief, all that you are to do is to make the ifentletuan 
restore your property, imd then let him retire. Now, though4<his 
may a procediwe which it may uji many cases be ^Convenient to 
adopt, there is certainly a pretty general feeling that it is only 
personal convenience -that dictates it, and that both tfie robbed 
person and the bystanders Lave a right tp some farther treatment 
of the detected criminal thejjdlike to use it. They have a right 
to an inquiry into the past history <4 light-footed Achilles 
thus casually introduce^ to tliem, and a right of adopting measures 
for insuring society against farther danger from his peculiar mode 
of activity# , 42 ^ ^ ^^th pickpockets* and pirates among the 
Nations. If a ^ow is caught walking off a river, pr a 
mountain-chm, or a Moldavia ai^.Wallaclii%; Or two, his detec- 
tion by others in that act gives4hem n right to something more 
^tiian requiring him to l^y down the article whw he found it; it . 
gifWthem the right ccdl him to account, and to u great 
B^y about hiin. #The exercise of the right inr|y be a 

matter df cottyeitiejibe ; but it clearly exists^ We should like to 
know what would be fi»id Jjy kpme of our paiiiameatary Mends 
wl|) hd%8|aeen taking about the duty of our not 
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ei^aJ^iig tli©^ basis of war^with Bussia beyond its original 
obj^bts, # tbo lame doctrine were applied to their own perstnial 
intere^4,^' aid they were^ their sol© dnty c>r%ight, as 

Igainst a pic^oeket they were chasing, was. tjie recovery of Hlie 
po6ket-handkerchief to which he had tahUn ti ; or t|fat thblr 
onlyjproceeding against a burglar who has foree|i their 
oarrifd off much of tlie famitur|,,aud damaged ^tha tes|, should 
be:, t0 xequhfe tbat.^ho shonld^^ mve the premises aftet putling 
thiugs back fcuhtneir places. ■ -i' 

: Metaphor apart, there < are bat threeu suppositions on/ wi^h 
Great^Britain can be justified in forhedlbg to^malce, the !p|:«sseilt 
w^ar an occasio^sfor! a deciai^eirreckoning with BusBia, anil for 
adopting m^lEsurel/so as to cripple her tendency* 

These are — die supposition tlmt. theuggi’essive Impulse of Bussia 
is exhausted^ soitiiat the wgrld has no^&g fother to fear Irtwu 
her on that score;* or the supposition that what is called Russian 
aggression, si) far from being iindogous to roh1)ery,ii%tn reality 
ad i^noy of ii* beneliceBl kind, promoting the Hiterdsts of 
humanity lai'ge, and tbereforS to he wished well to rather than 
checked ; or the s]ai)po.sition that, even if Russia is still aggres- 
sive, and her aggressions are injurious to humanity, yet ibete 
is not suifiqient^eason of expediency why Britain sbouijd burden 
heiialf witli the toil of* interference. Let us ssy a%'ord or two 
(jp each of these suppositions. 

Is the aggjassive. tendency of Russia exlmiisWd ? Has Russ^ 
reached ;^e ulmost limits of. her apohtimeoiis dxpfaision ; and is 
theie reason to believe that if we let her offitliis time, we shall 
hear of no idOre enoroachmepfk by her on Conterminous , states 
and nations ? The man is ; absolutely fatuoqs who will sdy so. 
Russia is at i>resent more agguessdve, n^re voramou than ever* * 
That process by which Russia has hitherto pushed her influence 
beyond her bwn.fronlier into stat^ anfl/ countries ddjace^t todt, 
so as ultimately Jo fit them! for being absorbed intp her body, is 
still in opeiation every wh(nf6 along the * line* of her posses- 

sions.; As ^he h(dl-c<)nstrkt(3ir ;iirat crushes his pyey and' tben/ 
lub|icate« it, previous to/the finali^act of swallowing i% so Russia 
always pe|foimsjon the counkies mai:k^ . out focbel 

victims certaitt pifparatoiy epcjitions to jGwdliUle 
poration witli h(d’ empir^i ^ TheiloBowiog passage from SkfWua^ 
progress -^/ Brnna in being 

fllSI less remarkaMe tfian perttlfeity afidikiitidh of 
bi^ We diiifbrinity of the means by which her lofts 
ab^Hftesd;/ The process has almost b^n reduced to a re;^ar^ fpnin^i 
Et idvarialdy ewnmences with dmrffanizatwn^ by means of «MTuptab» * 
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and«eoret agen^sy, pushed to the exleu^ of disorder ^-d civil conten- 
tion. iNext in order comes military occupatim to restore tranquillity ; 
and in every instance the result has beenyw/e<?^^o«, followed by inc&r^ 
por^Oin. j^uch ha|5e been the Jt^eans by la’hich Poland, the t\vt> 
Ifeihardas^ the Krinica, fljjjfirgia, Imeritia, and Mingrelia, have been 
added to the liussian dommions.* * 

Now, along the whole line of thb present frontier of the Rus- 
sian dominions, a*id even beyond - that line, ^|/lSnd thjs prelimi- 
niOT proeeas of disorganization and liibiiciitibn ^^bihg on by 
wmch it is indicajt^;‘tlmt Russia has marked out more and etiH 
liliores^ictims to b*e devmired. (1.) In thelScandinafian states of 
SwcMen and Denmark^ and more particularly in Denmark, Rus- 
sian indiieni^ has j^eeu long at work, overawing nl independent 
action bn tlie p#t ^ of these j>ower«, corrupting their politicians, 
stimulating infernal eaii|es of discontent, and establishing a 
virtual Russian proteotonite. The Biiltij| Sea, Qii which the 
* fleets of Britain^ and France have so rcfently entered, %as fast 
becoming, as the phrase is, ‘a Russian lake and it depends bn 
what they shall accomplish before quitting those wat^s, whether 
Sweden im'd Denmark will recover force erw)iigh to dispute the 
farther eflbrts of Russia towards the same result. (2.) Next, in 
Germanf, my find the means of Russian ascendancy positively 
infiltrated (no Other word will describe tha fact so well) tbrdugh 
^be entire body of the Confederated States. "The proces^began 
in 1815, when the FJmperor Alexander of Russi||, became the 
demi-god of absolutism over the European Continent, §nd ihhas 
been going on eve^iaince. There is not a small Geiman ceiu't 
at which ^^Russian princes and diplomatists do nbt reside, and 
whic# is t ot connoted by intemamages with the Russian court 
and nobility; th» Eolation of Prussia to Russia is indicated by. 
the vary sound of the two names, and by vthe fact that the present 
King 0 # Prussia was the brother-in-law and serf of Nicholas ; 
and bver Austria itself, notwithstanding its app|rent co-equality 
of pbwer and dimetisipns, Russia exercises an in||uenco com- 
pounded of variouS causes — the natural ascendancy nf a firm and 
consolidated cb^spotism over one perpetually struggling with^its 
subjects ; the ability to disdt^niis" Austria pr<|aulgatioif 
of Panslavfc theories among Slavonian, |Mulatibns which 

form' half her pntir© empire ; and the title ■ toa^mtitude, oh the 
Ond^atid, and^oausd fcrj ha^d on the^otlier, established by the 
interfer^^e of Russial armies in to put down%heHun- 
j^phrection^ , The^w^ , cbnduc||^f thia, last,ent«(^ . 
by Russia was .cunsing in the .extreme. The ^ Russian acmms 
which invaded Hungary did aU they eouid lo win the goodwill 
of the veryi^people they, were to cru8h.;ii;and, jusl before f 
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G^r|ei surriladered, am understanding was diligently propagated 
among 4he Hungarian officers and soldiers by the Eussiaus whor 
W4&r8 advancii^ against tliem tliat the uljaxnatB ii^^ention of Eussia 
was not to restore Hungary to Austria, but^ erect it into?, ail 
independent European state, tnder tbe jibtection of Bujjsia, with 
one of the Bissiaii grand dukes for its king. It is in i|^o p^wer 
of Bussia at .any time, by hoisting the Pansiavic flag among the 
Slavonian, popul^ons of tiid Austrian empire, and by availing 
herself of thf trains she ]jjas laid aulong ins Hunger A subjects, 
to make that empire to into ruins. The whole policy\f 
Austria in tlfe p’esent war is founded on a con§ciousne|ss qf uiil: 
(5.) It is almost needless to advert to the policy of liussia i& dis- 
organizing Turkey. Not content with lier already ^gi^eat acquisi- 
tions from this empire on fclie northern coasts of tlie Black Sea, 
hut still pressing on to Gonstahtinopb^jJliissfa hhs directed her 
energies aga^st this^ortion of the earth with a pertinacity and a 
bqldnesi which show fhat she had made up her mind to niRk(3 it 
hk next prey. Her agenmes in the work of disorganizing 
Turkey ha|e been partly the safce theories of Panslavisni which 
she holds in terror over Austria-— theories which enable her to 
agitate the greater part of tlie populations of European Turkey 
and carry her almost to the gates of Constantinople ; and partly 
• the ^Ikms wliich she advances as the protector of tlie Greek 
Chiisllans — claims which not only assist her appeals to Slar 
voniaif'mati<jj|^ity in European Turkey, also enable lier to 
intrigue among the more distant populations of Asiatic Turkey 
as for os Syria and the Tigris. To what aa^xtent, in lier own 
opinion, she had succeeded by means of tb^e agenciese in, intro- 
ducing dissolution into the whole fabric of |he Turkish edipire, 

., may be judged from tbe fact that^ in IBoU, tlrevilussian Emperor 
deemed the time ripe for ceasing tlie lubricating procesu alto- 
gether, and begiutog the process of actual appropriatiora When 
Nicholas disoopsfed witi 3ir Hamilton Seymour respecting the 
reversion of^he property of ‘ the sick man, was an announce- 
ment to Europe thit Ku|sia meant to hurst the frontier of the 
Pxiith, and expend Eot map bver as much of Eiuroftean Turkey 
as the PpjirerB of Eiifope wot# ow her to tdke. Probably tlm 
only miac^cularion which EuskI made w^ that arising from the 
unforeseen accJSiiit of on aii^C©' at sach a juncture between 
Great Britain and Prance, (4.) Fftar Qf^e, wim her Baverion 
King and court, is, as all know, a mere%assal of Eussi^her 
natiye aspiration^ resuscitation of Hellenic naiJKtta&y in 

heing bmarized, in apite of herself^ by J^scp^ 
find Eussifito 

paramd|||^ there* Bince the FeaeiB 
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there had beeti no war hetwcea Russia aad Persia; but it was 
liot till 1830 that Persia so far forgave Rusfsia for her past terri- 
torial appropriatidus is to^yieid to her insidious diplomacy. 

year the Eussian akibassador at the. court of tlie Sha* 
accpiired a complete ctmlibl over th^polioy of Persija, which|^ver 
since;, has. been hostile to Great Britain. The evith^ design of 
Russia is, to overrun and conquer Persia ; and, meantime, she 
uses Persia as her catspaw in working forward 4hroijgh Afighan- 
istmi towards India. It wa8%nder the fospirolion oftiussia that 
th/Shah acted in undertaking his expeditions against Herat in 
183C 1837. The Russian Minister in Persia him^lf accom- 

•piuiied tlie expeditions and dictated the an’angements connected 
witli them ; and alth 9 Ugh, after theirdailure, the Russian Govern- 
ment attempted to disown ail connexion "with themj there is no 
doubt tliat at the present moment Persia, already so pervaded by 
Russian agency as in reality to be but an attenuated prolongation 
of Russia, i» ready, unless the disasj^rs of her^atron sh4ke her 
allegiance, to let loose her armies, officered by Russians, either 
again eastward against Affghanistan as the barrier o§ India, or 
else westward against her old enemies the Turks, according as 
she receives orders. The envoy sent the* other 'day by the British 
Governiiient to Persia found Jiis mission perfectly vain. (3.)* 
The intrigues of Russia' among the nations of Tmrtary e^si of • 
tljie Caspian and south of the Sea of Aral are preparing these 
imtionn to serve as Imr auxiliaries in any future ente^rise the 
biast, if indeed they do not first become her subjects; so as 
to serve her iir thatr capacity. (7.) Russian agency has long 
been on th^ increase toong the nations aiorth of the Himalayas 
dependent bn so tliat European travellers who penetrate 

itliese distant regions' find the envoys of the Court of St. Peters- | 
burg often more infiuential there th^ the representatives of the 
Pelan ^iifiaperor. Although no ch^ge has tak^en place in tlie 
relative limits of the Russian and iChi»e^e%mpi^ in Asia since 
1089, Russia has beiii diligently '^atdbing the course of kfiairs 
among the Celestials, and has not beeu^indifilrent to the pos- 
sibility involved iit the process oif disorgamzation which has 
recently become visible there, it been j^ublicly sff^d that, 
on the outbreak of the insurrecSon no'w convufoing China, an 
offer wasfcinadei on the ^art of Russia to the Emperor of China, 
to asdist him against the insurgents, on condition of his ceding ^ 
Little Thibelr^ temtc^ which is vrithia twenty days’ march of 

;bu|vey we -have attendedf on}T;w thoee":'flrtS'. uf'^thigl,:- ■ 
earfchvwhich inore iminediately foinige tlFe Euseiau empire, 
are therefolb exposed fo her actual aggressibnsv^ But Russian 
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dip^maoy, fts is wdljkiiowlij^ e^cirde^' piu;i^anet, andis, a^ 

* inc«;e Of less* ja every mlmbited spot of its superficies, so $$ 
^aBy>^if w.Ay so fipet^ impart | pecidiar tang and^aroma,, 
*ke that of leather m wine, to this oufrent era of. tho etistfsute ' 

of -Ijpmanity 'as a whole. #Alfeady cpl^iinoiis, teiTitoriaJl^ 

^ tlu:ee);quar#rs of the earth, it seems first to iij^ava da’^fjped on 
. Bussia as a possibility that| some day pr other, one system pf 
naateiial sway, emanating; fcom one capital, may extend witl|ont 
break round and aound ^ globe. fThis notion, which has bpen 
within the grasp . of the poetic imagination since the fact of t|fe 
globbsitynof tlie earth and of its limited dimensions was first 
demonati’ated, has recently been hroiigjit within the narrower* 

* compass of actual polilicalj'f ossibility by the progress of steam- 
power and: the invention <>f, rail ways and telegraphs. The earth 
is now actually of manageable dimensions 4s a whole ; and it is 
within the range of conceivable probability that, ere long, the 
mere touch ^of # hell-pull-ot. St. Betorshurg may send tp tlie 
scaffold within ten minutes a ciiminal waiting his doom in iSiqily 
or in the ipterior of Paraguay. Ih%Bussians seem to have the 
instinct of tliis, and to have, determined that the bell-pull shall 
be in St. Petersbttrg. Or if they foresee that the struggle will 
mftimntely be between them and^merjea, they seem at least to 
” Imve /nneit'd that, wliile the Americans are expatiating over the 

one hemisphere of the world, they may haytithe othef provision- 
ally, Tptii it dial! be time for tiie two systems to come a sgf- 
tlement witii each other, Hence the only power whicli Russian 
Absolutism respects and abstains from prolokijag is American 
Republicanism. ? 

^ Well, but why should it not be so ? May it not be for the 
interests of humanity at lar^ that Russia should go on enhirging^ 
h^ empire, arfd absorbing into it ever new and new populations, 
so as,- in^the en4 to of the earth as 

possible into pn^RusiKh body politic ? To thi s we have il reply , 
that iin any other smisei; than that wide ||anscendentai on§, in^ 


which evm'ythmg wlmlever may be said to be welj-^in which it 
is wdl tlmt there sboull be choler^ and thpi^. 

be murder, gndwel that.fprf forin fory 

should do its utmost on oti^ «mtht-4n any ptbfer sense than; this, 
the aoc^tance of which misfitOS; tipn|e^ all bumap activity 
^ pbotever, ajid would cause the whole uniyprse to fold ilJ» hands 
/fahd t^e what comes, it well that Russia shonld feaye^ t^^ 
: pd^ic4 :d<^inationi^^ the globe 

whicli canassue orders is In whaiis to fee do^ 

Aiiif :■ ■ . or ^imprison /men, ' 0 ver ' w 
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earth, ^jfbemid he iDrotyPetersbiirg. |*€an it be necessary, in a 
country Ske ours, repoSing on such a historical jpast, and inhe- ■ 
riting irbm that pasf speb lavs;' and beltefs, anf institulions aa^ 
those Aidst which we live, to lay aught in prooif of this ? Whaf 
is all our talk about Magna Chaft:a, British freedom; consti- 
tutioUiai governlaent, liberty of speech and •conseiefice, and im- 
provement of our domestic institutions, b«t meaningless and 
h^oeritieal cant, if at this time of ^day can apologisb for the 
Russian system of rule, or hfid in it, e^n^witlv all 
the different social necessities of different parts of the world, 
anything eke thjin the incarnation of the worst forms of political 
evil by which hiiinaiiifey has eve# hei#t grieved and wronged? 
If that is a good system, under Svhicliu’^no noble thought con be 
exiuessed; under which every mapifestatimi of what is above 
physical want in human natureiis repiessed and punished ; under 
which every man must think, if he thinks at all, and speak, if he 
speaks at all, with a policeman hy h^ side — tbift, ^nly then, can 
the Russian sy^stem^ bo called a good .one. It is dur firm belief 
that an investigation of the Russian system in all i1^ parts and 
features wotild prove it t^^ be without even that relative degree 
of endurability wliicdi is sometimes claimed ibr it as a system 
adapted for Slavonians, Tartiu’S, Fins, Mongolians, and otfier 
sucli yet rude aud undeveloped Nations. We believe that Mr." 
Fowe’s striking sayiig, in the recent war debate, Ifiat the Russian 
system of rule i| so bad, even in^material 'respects, that it might 
seem to liaVe beC^framed on a maxim thei reverse of Beh*iiam's, 
— nanjely, tliat o^ensiiring ‘ the greatest muery of the i^eatcst 
number — would be found, on tljj^ strictest investigation, to bo 
substantially oecuratei We believe that that Russian Church, 
albeit it calls itself the Orthodox ^nreh of Chrigtentiom, in the 
* name of wjiicb Euisia claims a kiud of sairbrit^or her aggyes- 
sicins^ would be found, cm investTgatiof, to a syste^ more 
/ paraly zing to the human spirlt---^moie adverse to e,veiy thing beau- 
tifttl, progressive, ortnanlyi than ev^i the Papal despotism which 
it ^hp l^wed 'to supersede. The true Qhu^hi^f the Ba^ must 
ev# be venerable t|i Ohrisriim theolbgyf^^ to "tlJrwca*id 
when MOboow becomes the seat , of^h new f hpoy^ and the Mus- 
covite EmpCrbr shall himsel^bh- the Musoovite HRdObrandf But, 
surely^ # ia eaM, however piainiy^e Eusgdan political, 

^ot^ecclhsiipticel, wOii^^ be change %r rifewors^^f Imtrodaeed 
into’the-oiyiHiedy^rt^ there are garte' of the earth 

wh<^^ a^: p he ^changeffor tbe lBietferi Mi^it 

' n«t !Eri.tairi and the world view with sa^fahlion thl^extefifeionitof 
■ such' a System at least pstwdrd into tne Aeiaiie diaoe of Bud- 
fSlilit l^iofifii, aid ^thwards among >the Mahom»edaiis"W 
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Turkey and Persia? Ev^ this, Ve beli#e, must he denied. 
^The prospefcts even of thosd parts of the earth, believe, botli 
las regdS'ds thelr^material well-being and as regards their spiritual 
enlightenment, would he injuaed,^ rSdier than improved, by 
handing them over to the stewiirdsliip of Kussiaf and surely our 
civiliaaition has come to a pretty pass, if it is |h‘etended thal it 
oann<|^t undertake this kind^ of work itself, and" that, conso- 
qnently, these, hackwai'd parts of the twth must either bO surren- 
dered to a power like Blissia, or remain as they are. In tiie 
matter of mere matcriaj. well-being, the hallowing passage may 
help to suggest the kind of inHuence which Russia is likely to 
oan’y with her. The passage^reiers to Bulgaria, — one of those 
parts of the earth in which, as being onh*^ Slavonitin and subject 
to. Turkey, a certain class of phifcnthropists would willingly 
enough see Russia seizing, the In#ster 5 ^; and in which, from its 
geographical position, ^that mastery might 1)^ established as soon 
as anywhere |lsei ” ^ ^ , 

* Bu]^^|lbaai stretching aldng "*the southern hanks of the Danube, 
from alwe Widdin to the Euxine, for 400 milcs^nd with a 

sea-coast of ne?gly 200, oceh]»ies an area ot about 80,000. square miles. 
Tlie range of the Balkan, w'hieh forms its ^southern boundary, sends 
down towards the llanube numerous parallel ranges of hiDs, diminish- 
idpin height as they descend, till they sink into slight undulations in 
the plaiiis. Between these ranges He a succession of heautSful valleys 
of great fertility, each watered by Its own stream, ax^cl widening till it 
expand# Into the great ssalluyial plain , that occupbathe basin of the 
Danubeu The uplands and sidq| of these va&ys are clothed *oj‘ 
sprinkled wdth wopd, — ou the slo^ h«ig omhardsi aftd vineyalds, and 
mull>erry -groves for the silkwonn, — the Icnver grounds wave with 
eom. ^ The choicest ^ow’ers of our gardens* are scattered i)rofusely 
over hill and da^^, — ^the hum of bees is incessant, for every house has 
its hiv€^, iterds of bulfaloes and cattle, adl of sheep littlio inferior to 
the merino of Splin, and of horses highly esteemed in those countries 
of horsemen, cover the pastures. The yich and beautiful scenery is , 
inhahited'hy about 2^*000, CIOD Bulgarians, Slavonians, and furks; of 

whom jn^ore tiiian ^ne-haJf am Mahommedans. Besides its 
wine, fc wo4 and wax and honey, e»t%, shs^, ana hdi»es, 
tallow, hides, and all of whi<di it /xpoA to a large or a oon- 

siderame amount, It has iron mines of ^at value, which & centuries 
have been snu^cessfially worked, and m^iid|Ktoies of iron and leather, 
Vhioih Slippy the neighhoiJ^giicoimtw. the principal town, 
Sophia, clliig of the hammer ^ inoessaut , peasant population, 

^industtiousjioleanly, and ptosperdfe is^ be^r dtessed, bette;r honied, 
and in drCuna tiie agtictdtural p^u^^ of most 

of the iShet eot^tries in Burope. IJj^tieitibnabiyi^th^re^^^ not any- 
; Slavonic peasant popuMion of 

ih. respects can' 
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of Bulgaria, wliidi hap been subject to the Turks for 5<X) years. In 
liussia, the»*e is nowhere a body of pbasant^ bond or free, Greek, 
Latin, or Lutheran, who in their most ainbiilDus dr#ams couid have 
imagineth far less aspired to, ^he material welfare of the Bulgarian.’ — » 
Frogress of Bmsia in the 140, 141. 

Oh, but th<3 laws of nature and history provide for such case&, 
and Eiisela will not conquer except where jsbe deseiwes to 
conquer ; and w'hcre she d^es conquer, it shows th#t the right to 
c^uquer was hers I « This philosophy “rerjuires a good deal of 
clearing up. We capnot attempt to do. so here, but will only^ 
suggest that just as the consolidated condition of the present* 
Ilussian Empire, and the fanaticisib aqd pride of the Russian, in 
boiiq? a Russian, depend on far other causes than the good 
deserts of the Russian Government towards either the material or 
the intellectual interests of thoise within its bounds, so Russia 
muy liavc the power ed conquer even where she can bring only 
ruin and misery. All history show* tVtt it is possible for a 
system of military sway to have both a geographical anid moral 
centre different from that which a consideration of the leal in- 
terests of humanity would have suggestid as the right one. 

Well, blit is Great Britain called upon to interfere? All con- 
siderations of philanthropy and i>olitical duty apart, we have 
alrq|^ly aiiswen'd this question on the ground of expediency aiid ‘ 
Rcll-interest. The extension of Russian asc^itdahoy' beyond its 
present limits cannot take place without an imTnediato*eftect- on 
the British Empiri^ and there is a ccmceivable point not v^sry ffer 
distant at which tl* progress of Ibat ascenSuncy will involve the' 
positive destructioil of the iSitisl^ Empire and its ohliteration 
from the list hf existing* things. Let Russia once hold Denmark 
so as to command the cnti^nce to t!he Baltip, and let her hold 
Constantinople so as toicomniand the passage froid the Black 
8eu into the Mediterranean; and she will become politically what 
t#ie already seems to be in; the configuration of the Europeaii 
’^mapr—tlii palm of the haacl to which %ll the other countries of 
Europe are but ns the fingers. As the p|^ can double up the 
fingi^s into itsdf, so Russja will l>e.al)le t(mominat# aU Europe, 
Britain included. It is for the 'self-taufbt strategists of 
Manohesj^r to kugh at the notion of ito invasion of Britain, and 
at the picture of Cossacks watering their ho^s'in tbi^h^nnes ; 
but if, on the One hqndi a WeRin^n declared it to 4^ perfwtly 
possible tMt Grfeat iBritain^^gh^ invaded by who 

ohoseHo make the exempt ^ men, and if, o#th^ ■ 

hand, we lia|^the authority of a Kaps^on for that 

Russia may successfuli|r pvertm all Europe’*-^we tfe not eee hor 
on these pqinia is «#y necessity fojr calling advice. 
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WhAt WeHington and Napoleon siftd on such points it, will Be 
judicious to assume as most probably correct, even though Mr. 
Cobden inclines to a Smtrary opinion. Now Wellington died in 
* the belief that Britain nxight se| a foft^ign army on her ^ores, 
if a foreign army chose tonome; Imd Napoleon, died in doubt 
wiiether it was any longer, possible ]^y any effort or efforts that 
Britain, France, |nd Germany, singly, or in union, could make, 
to prevent Europe from becoming ei^j^irely Cossack, f Here ai’e 
Iiiswords: — v ^ 

"4, * Should there arise an Bmperor of Bussia, yaliant, impetuous, and 
intelligent — in a word, a Czar with a beard an his chin’ (this he pro- 
■ »ounced;Very emphatically) VEurope is his own. He may commence 
his>'^perations on the German territoiy, at one hundred leagues from 
the two capitals, Berlin and Vienna, frhose. sovereigns are his only 
obstacles. He secures the alliance of one by force, and with his aid 
subdues the other by a^ngle stroke. He then finds himself in the 
^ heart of Germany, amidst t||e princes of thefsecond rank, most of 
whom am either his relaf on* or dejiendcnts. In the meantime, he 
may, sh^d he think it necqssaiy, throw a few firebmiids across the 
Alps, on the soil of Itaty, ripe for explosion; ana he may then 
triumphantly ;;giarc|j to Paws to proclaim Inmself a new liberator. I 
know, if, I Were in such a situatiou, I woulff undertake to reach Calais 
in a given time and by ^gular marching stages^ there to become the 
master and arbiter of Europe ,’ — Las Oases. ^ ^ 

But, assuming all such suppositions about Europs to be 
^merical, there is stall the possibility of a Russian invasion 

Hete, too, htessra. Brmht and Cobden are Wont tO 'd>c 
dogmatic. The potion of a invasion of India tliey treat 

as sheer humbug * Positively, however, with all respect for these 
gen^emen, Napoleon knew> a Jiittlo more ahout such* matters than 
they do ; tmd Napoleon propounced a^Eussion invasion of India 
to be not «only practicable but almost ftevitable. Here tire his 
words to O'Me^a at St. Helena in 1 ffl7 ^ # 

‘I do not think that,! sWl live to ^be it, but you may. ^ Von are 
in the flowed of ^ourJige an^ may bxpect to hve thirfy-nie years 
longer. I thaf yol^ see that the llussians will j^ither invade and 

take India^ dr Wt^ 400,000 Cossacks and othfer ii|liabit- 

ants c/f the desert,' and 2w,0^ real B#8ian8. Paul was so 

violent agam^^ yop EnghsH (ip iSOO-l) he sent U me Ipf ia plan to 
invade India. mj^^uctm^sin detatt Eroptt a j^inib oh 

Bie 0 w w ^a, lie was to have rn^ehe^ bn India.' • • > * 

^ % Napoleon that the dj^nce India Was an4 tfcit 

- the iBifwians had not money enough foir such% grand undertaking ; 

but he answered, ^lihe distance is nothing V supplies ban be aas^, 
i: wried on eanriSs, and the Cossacks will alwsws secure a sufficienby of 
/■■■■■ th«an.:- Moaei^'-ihey.wiB ^itod,;'Whm.;:4My-nirm 
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Chance of an Invasion in India, 

Conquest would immediately invite armies of Cossacks and Calmucks 
\#ithout expense. Hold out to them the plunder of some rich cities 
as a lure, and thousands would flock to tlieir baimors.’ 

Even on this side of the actual invasion of India, however, and 
should such an enterprise be pronownced impracticable, Ilussia 
ha^ it in her power to cause infinite trouble and expense to 
Britain by the extension of her sway in the East. The following 
is Sir John M'acnoirs warning on this subject : — 

‘ Tlie invasion of India by the army of Russia, setting out from her 
present frontier to force a passage to the -Indus, and overturn our 
Empire by a co 7 tp dc mahi may be assumed to be impracticable, or at 
least to demand .so large an expenditure and so vast a preparation to 
put the att.empt l>eyond’ a]l probability. But the difficulties of the 
enterprise arise cliiiily from tlic^distatice between tlie frontier and ours, 
tlie facility with which we could multiply impediment.s on .so long and 
difficult a line, and our power to tlirow troops into India by sea in a 
shorter time than Russia could march tlicni by land. Every approach 
of Russia towards the south is therefore an approach towards 1*611 loving 
these difficulties ; and as .soon as the resources of Per.sia shall have 
been placed at lier disposal, and Herat shall thereby have become the 
southern frontier, tlicre will no longer bo any insuperable inipcdimeiit 

to the invasion of India From the moment that she occupies 

this position, it will liccome necessiuy .so to augment our army in India, 
especnally the Euro])ean part of it, as to be jircparcd for the contin- 
geiKjies that may arise out of her ]jroximity. This would be a large 
addition to our national expenditure, which would become permanent ; 
bticause, if Russia were at Herat, we could no longer send out troops 
by^sea as ciuickly as she could march them by land. 5 * . . . AVore 
Rus.sia j^stablisbed at Herat, thb influeuce she w'ould exert in India, 
even in time of peace, would be such as to render the government of 
that country much more delicate and difficult than it now is. Those 
who know India, not merel}^ the presidencies but the province.s, will 
comprehend the change that would be effected in our position there by 
the presence, within such a distance as to make acolhsion probable, of 
any jiower equal to our own. Rebellions would become more frequent 
and m()rod()rmidable. The revenue would in many places be collected 
wdth difficulty, and in some the full amount would not be paid. The 
minds of all men would be unsettled, and -every distuiffianee in the 
north-western provinces, every movement on the Indus or beyond it, 
would assume a new character, from the connexion it w^ould or might 
have With the new and powerful neighbour to whom all the disaffected 
would have recourse. If our financial embarrassments ig India 'are 
even now a source of abundant anxiety, what would be our situation 
when our revenue would be diminisbed and our exp^nditur# increased 
by some millions annually ?’ * — J^rogress of M%mia in ihC IUmty 
PP. 103-105. • , ‘ ' 

It may be assumed, therefore, apart fii'om all considerations of 

NO. XLIli. Q 
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pliilaiithropy or of duty to the rest of the world, that Britain has 
a direct interest in preventing the fiirrlicr increase of llussian 
ascendency, whether in the West or in the East. Possibly a 
million pounds a league would ho a low estimate of tlic ultimate 
cost to Britain of any future advance of llussia in eiUier direction. 

Now what is tlie application of »ill tliis ? What else than that, 
as we said at the outset, all British statesmanship wliieh is not 
based on this belief in liussian aggression as its fundamental 
doctiine, is, in foreign matters, w6rthlcss and absurd ; and that 
all conduct of the present war which treats it as a mere dispute 
on a liusso- Turkish question, and does not regard it as an oppor- 
tunity afforded to Britain and the wcudd for coming to a c(>n(du- 
sive settlement with llussia, so as to ci’ipple her and drive her # 
ba(dv, and make her influence small and beautifully less to all 
future time, is but folly, infatuation, and a waste of blood and 
money. Alas ! we have but to look about us imd to listen to tlie 
nightly oratory of our Parliament, to see that Britisli statesman- 
ship does not come up to the height of the emergency. It is 
sickening ; it is atrodous! Here is a nation right at lieart, full 
to the brim of the just instinct, calling out J'or action to the utter- 
most against llussia, bleeding its best blood, yielding without 
stint or complaint its treasure, and only aiding that the bkx^d 
and the treasure be applied to a noble end. Never on earth hud 
any government such a nation to lead to war. . And yet, in tiio 
midst of this nation, the tljousand gentlemen or so who constitute 
its government iire the very men who seem least imbued .with its 
spirit. How filtered and diluted and robbed of* its strength and 
energy comes forth from our Parliament ami Cabinet tliit war- 
feeling with wliich the nation charges its representatives. Ihuid 
the weary war-debates at the beginning of last montli. What a 
tliird dilution of the spirit raging and reigning among the British 
people without 1 Here and there from a Lowe, a Layard, or a 
Boebuck, there is a Hash of the trufj fire ; hut, in the main, it is 
all hoartlessness, and complacent uninformed sentence-making, 
and miserable party stratagem of Whigs, Peelites, and Derbyites, 
and fallacy and obstinacy more or less robust. Sd far as we have 
been able to observe, there has been no real parliamentary 
demonstration in connexion with the war which has not emanated 
from one or other of the classes we shall now mention. 

First, tliiere are the peace-at-any-prioe fanatics, who regret that 
we have gone to at all, and would have let Bussia take 
Turkey, or, in fact, anything lying beyond high-water mark of 
the actual British dominions, rather tlian draw tjie sword. The 
polidy of this class of our statesmen in regard to the war is 
mmply to get out of it as fast as we can and by means that 
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we can. It is a confusing circumstance with respect to this class 
of poliiiounis, that their reasons do not revetil their real principles. 
Were any man to fuise wlio should boldly take liis stand on tlie 
principle of Quakerism, pure and simple, and should make a 
thorough- going application of that principle to the duty of Britain 
in the present crisis — in other words, should any man arise 
avowing the principle that the necessity of going to war in helialf 
of any cause was to be accepted as a divine intimation that that 
cause ouglit then, and without farther imiuiry, to be abandoned 
— we should admire such a man, and know his logic. His prin* 
ciple might seoin to ns most absurd in its (;ouseqiiences, but we 
could understand his holding it, and see how to debate it with 
him. But when a man, with this principle really lurking in his 
mind, never articulately expresses it, hut comes Ibrward in the 
midst of other politicians, and argues against a war solely on the 
ground that he docs not perceive its necessity, all counter argu- 
ment with such a man is like beating against a mask. «in the 
present case, for example, one may refer Mr. Bright or any other 
of the extreme peace men to the whole past history of Eussia in 
proof of her aggressive tendemeies : one may speak of her doin|p5 
in Persia and the hhist, and point out the consequences of lier 
taking Constantinople ; one may bring in the analogy of past 
harharic* oon(|uests — and yet all in vain. The battle may take 
place on those points, and, ns it is easy for clever men to prolong 
a battle on any points whatever, Mr. Bright and his adlierents 
may redargue llussian history with their opponents, and show an 
extensive knowledg<‘ of it, and pooh-pooh Napoleon’s opinions 
and the analogy of the past witli umcli conlidence and momentary 
success. In reality, however, even if tliey could bo driven 
entirely from this field of argument with shut mouths, they would 
not the less contiiuic their opposition to the war, seeing that what 
lies at tlie l)ack of their minds as the source of their obstinacy, is 
an a prhri conclusion against war in any circumstances, a pre- 
determination that in no possible conjuncture would war bo 
right, Mr. Cobden, indeed, would have it believed that he sepa- 
rates from Mr. 'Bright at this point — that he opposes the present 
war on its own merits, and that there are certain conceivable 
circumstances in which lie would be as ready to light as any- 
body, When a foreign enemy attempts a landing in England, 
Mr. Cobden will be found either handling a ramrod on the ram- 
parts at Portsmouth, or lying wounded in the hjospital. Ah : it 
is the old story of the Athenian peace-party in the days of 
Demosthenes. • ‘ When will you consider that Philip is at war 
Avith you ? At how many miles off will you regard his move- 
ments as hostile to yourselves ? Will it do if you see him in 
Q 2 
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Boeotia, or must lie be attacking tlie Pinnus, or must he be actually 
battering at your gates?’ Ho asked Demosthenes of the Brights 
and Oobdens of his day; concluding with a siiyiag after his own 
magnificent style, to this effect : — ‘ That man, O Athenians, I 
consider my enemy, whose whole course of activity is dire<;ted 
against me, who manifestly meditates and schemes my iTiiu, even 
though lie has never once been in my presence or strutdv me a 
single blow'.’ Mr. Cobden clearly thinks that the line which 
separates Great Britain from the world, and within which an 
enemy must conic before he can be said to he an enemy, is the 
high-water mark which suiToimds lier shores. 

Next, there are the status quo idiiUs, who think that the solo 
end of the war with Russia was to drive her back out of the Pria- i 
cipalities, and otherwise to restore matters between her and 
Turkey to the footing on which they were ladon? the invasion. 
The number of such persons, how'ever, is now' few — the war 
bavin already passed far beyond the point at w-hich a status quu 
treaty would for a moment be anywhere entertuiiied. But tliough 
the number of persons are few who have any express opinion ‘in 
favour of a sUiUis quo treaty as the sole ajipropriate eonelnsion of 
the war, there can be no doubt that, for other reasons, the men of 
the Peace-party could join a status quo mt^-vemeSt, if it existed. 
Next best, in their eyes, to letting Russia have I'urkey, would be 
an arrangement maintaining Russia and Turkey prt^cisely as tlK^y 
were. It is needless to say that such an arraiigemeut, from any 
other than the point of view of the Peace-party, would h(r abso- 
lutely idiotic. Intended as a simple arrangement for ending the 
war in the mean time, so as to reserve for Russia the power of 
repeating her aggression at a more convenient season, it would ho 
very well ; hut, proposed with any other intention, it does not 
merit serious notice. 

Next and most numerous are the * Four Points’ politicians. 
In this class are included the present Government and their sup- 
porters, and, we also believe (spurts of party animosity allowed 
for), nearly the whole body of their parliamentary opponents. 
The war having passed that point at which the stoftus quo solution 
could be entertained as feasible by any rational man ; the Crimea 
having been invaded, several battles fought, Sebastopol besieged, 
and the Baltic and Black Seas swept of the Russians ; it was the 
splendid conception of the statesmanship of Britain and France, 
working under ,the conditions of the Austrian alliance, tjiat if 
Russia conld bo got to agree to four specified points, the war 
might terminate, the fleets and armies might be recalled, and the 
world might resume its ordinary quiet course. And what were 
these notable " four points'? They were — that Russia should 
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abandon h^r claims to any X)ro tec tor ate in the Danuhian priuci- 
])alitios, which should be restored to the sway of the Sultan, with 
<3ertai?i guarantees for their future good government; that the 
navigation of the Danube should be freed from the control of 
the liussians, who wore fast ruining it by blocking up the mouths 
of the river, and be placed under a syndicate authority of the 
European powers ; that the last treaties between Russia and 
Turkey relative to the Black Sea should be revised, with a view 
to rc?(luee the preponderance of Russia in that sea; and that 
means should be taken to place the interests of the Christian 
subjects of 'Ihirkey under a joint protectorate of the European 
powi!rs, so as to put an (uid to the interferences of Russia in the 
internal affairs of the ’rurkisli empire grounded on her claim to 
an exclusive ])rotectorate of certain bodies of those Christians. 
Now, wliile it was niiivoi'sally admitted that a treaty constituted 
oji tlie liasis (»f these four points would constitute an attempt to 
attain the true end of the war, by administering a check to 
Rus'^ia, it was also luiiversally felt among the .liritish people that 
such a treaty, if the liest to he expected from the hands of our 
]*ul(M‘s, would be miserfibly inadequate. It was felt, moreover, 
tiial there was room in (ho negotiation of the treaty for all kinds 
of chicaiK' and cunning on the part of the Russimi and Austriim 
(li])l()matisls, so as to make the treaty turn out less oHicuoious 
liian it might at first appear. It was felt, iilso, that, even were 
the treaty safely cnri’ied througJi the preliminary negotiations iu 
an cthMUive form, it would he found probably to contain in it the 
seeds of future confusion and war, so as in -reality to devolve on . 
a future day, and that jierhaps an early one, a European im- 
broglio much more inextricable than the jiresent. Eor all 
tliese reasons, when the Vienna conferences were being held, the 
anxi(‘ty of the public was intense. It was a relief, and a cause 
for joy to the nation when they came to nothing. 

The pr)or nation, in wliat a predicament it stands ! Itself clear, 
consistent, and unanimous in its views as to what the course and 
end of the war should be, and yet condemned to sit anxiously by, 
and almost praj' for external accidents to drive its government 
into that track in which it, the master, has no power to make 
them go — nay, told by its premier that it has no business what- 
ever with questions of peace and war and negotiation, that the 
Crown alone has the prerogative in these things, and that all that 
the nation has to do is to advance the cash! Tlie popr nation ! ' 
maligned, too, by the very men who are creatures of its htiCath, 
and who, when nt and they w^ere agreed, knew well how to fawn 
upon it! ‘The populace,’ ‘the pot-house politicians!’ — there 
was a time when * vox popiili, vox Dei’ was the professed belief 
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of those who now use tliese phrases ; there was a time when, in 
their anxiety for popular support, Anti-Oorn*Law League lecturers 
did not disdain to carry their discussions into London hack 
parlours, and to hbcome familiar with beer and with clay pipes ! 
But tempora mutanturf 

Depending on external accidents on the impulse of which 
Government may drift into that course into which itself, in these 
days of mock Pai*li aments, has no power to compel them, the 
patient people of Bntain have fortimately so far had accidents 
on their side. The obstinacy of the Russian diplomatists them- 
selves saved Britain from the mischiefs and disgrace of the pro- 
posed settlement of the b’our Points. True, (certain ndditioiial 
manifestations of the pusillanimity of our statesmen have followed 
this accident and grown out of it. Statesmen who had till then 
advocated the war and participated in its conduct, and who were 
supposed to he sound tmti-Bussians at least to the full extent of 
a hour-points Treaty, suddenly revealed themselves in a new 
light— blaming the existing Goverament for not being deforemial 
enough to the Bussian proposals on one of these points, and speak- 
ing solemnly as if, by this difference of opinion on one point out of 
four, a war till then great and just, had suddenly become horrible 
and criminal. Combining with these siiddgn seceders from the 
‘ Four Points’ phalanx, the |H»ace politicians and tlie status quo 
men strove to get up i» the House a demonstration powerful enough 
to arrest, the war-policy of the Government altogetlier. Nay, at 
the same time it was rumoured, and with too much appearance of 
truth, that there was a rupture in the Cabinet itself on the ques- 
tion of the possibility of renewing the negotiations, and that tlie 
very' man who had acted as our plenipotentiary at the conferences, 
and who had there declared his instructions to be exhausted, was^ 
at the head of the Tuore timorous party. The countn , at least, 
had the mortification and disgust of hearing from the lips of that 
noble lord tiie statement, that in all that lie had done m pleni- 
potentiary of Britain, and, indeed, in ail tliat from first to last he 
had wished or proposed in relation to the war, lie had been 
actuated by a conviction that the best settlement would be one 
in which care should he taken, as far as possible, to ‘ secure the 
honour of Russia.’ Well might the country be in ti*6pidation at 
sucli a conjunction of evil omens. Britain was never nearer to 
an act of political suicide. But, fortunately, at this moment 
external causes again intervened. A change in the French com- 
mand in the Crimea had been followed by an immediate increase 
of activity in the operations of the allied fleets and forces in the 
Flast ; and into the very midst of our 'wearisome and pusillanimous 
debates, when everybody seemed to vie with everybody else in 
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losing heart, the telegraph flashed its succession of rousing 
messages — new successes before Sebastopol, expedition to Kertch, 
occupation of the whole Sea of Azof, capture of llussian towns, 
and destruction of Kussian ships and stores. Pusillanimity was 
vanquished for the moment, and simply because it was known 
that the war ims going on, there was a parliamentary triumph for 
those who argued that it ought to go on. It was the telegraph 
and nothing (dse that broke up the ominous conjunction which 
Messrs. Bright and Gladstone and Sir dames Graham were 
forming without the Cabinet, and wliich Lord John Russell was 
serving within it. 

The war, then, goes on. That is determined; and we are now 
swept past the possibility of any ‘ Four Points' solution. So far, 
good ; hut the <piestion is, what new solutions sliall we have to 
entertain ? 

'fo say with anything like certainty what the plan of the 
British and French Governments is witJi respect to the war, is, of 
course, impcjssible. They have no fixed policy ; they acknow- 
ledge no ])riiK;iples on whi(th it w^ould be possible to base a 
policy ; they are at the mercy of events. So far as shrew^d men, 
however, are a])le to forecast the wm* as it is likely to turn out, if 
its management remains in the hands of Louis Napoleon and the 
present or any similar British Govennnent, something like the 
following is expected : — The allied armies will continue tlieir 
operatioijs in the Crimea till Sebastopol falls, and till, by farther 
ac^tion in tlu? liedd, the whole peninsula is cleared of the Russians. 
At the same time the fleets will continue their operations in the 
Black l!>ea, not only finishing what they have begun in the Sea of 
Azof, and on the Circassian coast to the east of the Crimea, but 
also, most probably, doing something cft'ective at Odessa, so as to 
assert and maintain the ascendency of the Allies over all the 
Russian coast on the western port of tlie Block Sea, between the 
Crimea and the Danube. Simultaneously with this course of 
action in tho Black Sea, there will be a vigorous action to the 
same effect in the Baltic — descents on points of the Russian 
coast there, and, perhaps, if possible, some brilliant strokes in the 
Gulf of Finland. When all this has been achieved — which may 
be before the present year is over — ^provided Russia does not find 
it her interest to make overtures of peace, and so to wheedle the 
Allies into some ^ Five Points’ or ^ Six Points' negotiation in lieu 
of the abandoned ‘Four Points’ one — then the Allied Governments 
will consider that tliey have done enough, and they will convert 
the active waninto a mere blockade. That is, being masters of 
the Black Sea and the Baltic, and having points of the Russian 
coasts of these seas in their possession, they will next year have 
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no real cami^aign at all, but will wait to see the effects upon 
llussia of the * starving-out’ policy which they have adopted. In 
this way, they think, Kussia thrown back upon herself, with her 
commerce ruined, her nobles inipoverislied, her whole internal 
system deranged, and her government left to contend with all the 
smouldering forms of discontentment that will burst forth around 
it, will be forced to sue for peace ; and the peace granted may be 
such as tbe Allies will choose to dictate, Lord John Russell’s 
magnanimous desire to ' consult the honour of Russia* coming in 
with effect or not as the case may be. 

Now, if it be true that this is tbe policy of tbe Allied Govern- 
ments, it is a poor and short-sighted policy, and will end in 
evils manifold. If any of our readers doubt this, let them hear 
with us to tbe end. Russia may be injured by such means; Jier 
material interests may be made to sutler greatly for a while by 
the blockade proposed ; the disorganization of her system injiy 
even lead to revolution ; but the Russia which will be so injured 
will be but a fleeting phase of Russia, and the rf‘al Russia whose 
aggressions menace liberty and civilization will remain intact, 
still to threaten and terrify the world. Thrown ba(tk upon herself 
for a time, she will develop internal resources for the supply of 
wants to which the rest of the world has hitherto ministered ; and, 
as has often happened before to other countries, what was in- 
tended as punishment will be hut a discipline for future and more 
resistless activity. Besides, the success of any such policy, even 
for the purposes contemplated, pre-supposes the continuance of 
the existing European combination against Russia by which tbe 
war is managed. But that combination, consisting as it^loes in 
the casual co-operation of one man, whose tenure of power at the 
head of one nation is extremely uncertain, with the existing 
government of another nation whose governments are often 
changed, is by no means sure of continuance. There fifty 
conceivable accidents, any one of which would entirely alter the 
arrangements by which Russia is now beleaguered. Russia kiK.nvs 
this, and, if she is shut up within herself, she will keep a diligent 
watch from her windows for the appearance of sudi accidents of 
derangement, and may even find means, through her German 
friends outside, to stir up such accidents. Thus, in the end, the 
peace she may obtain may be very much to Lord John Russells 
taste — extremely satisfactory, indeed, to ‘ her honour.' But, 
lastly, even supposing that by some miracle the peculiar diplomatic 
combination now existing among the belligerent powers continues 
unefianged, the passive policy of mere blockade against Russia 
will be one in its own nature dispiriting, and likely tO' blunt the 
perceptions of the belligerent nations as to the necessary elements 
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of a true peace. The inter(3st in the war will flag ; people will 
get weary of the mere petty news incident to a continuous 
hlockade ; attention wdll he diverted to other business ; and it 
wdll become a matter of comparative indifference on what terms 
European peace is at length restored. Nor will Russia alone 
liave the benefit of this somnolence. Austria, cunning Austria, 
will turn it to advantage. Already, as we kmiw, Austria, without 
striking a blow, or spending a sliilling, has reaped hitherto the sole 
positive advantage of the war. By skilful management, she, the 
most rotten ])ower in Europe — a power on the eve of bankruptcy 
and dissolution Avhen the 'war liegan — has contrived to make the 
war her saviour; she is now the president in its diplomacy — tlie 
jiowl'r Avhose motions to this or that side of the beam turn the 
scale: and she is mistress of the rrincipalities. If, at tliis mo- 
ment, however, it were ju'optisi'd that she should keep the Princi- 
])alities, tlie outcry would he universal. But, after a year or two 
of a mere war of blockade, it will no so no longer. By that time 
peoples will he accustomed to Austrian possession of the ITinci- 
palitics: and if it is proposed, as an element in a European yieace, 
to (.'xiend the Austrian map over these lands, Europe will be tem 
slee})y to care much about it. In short, a policy of mere blockade 
against Hussiu is tlie one best calculated to promote the interests 
of Austria, and to save her all trouble by permitting her, as 
liitberto, to remain neutral, 

J^’roni every point; of view, therefore, it appears that the true 
policy against Russia is that which all tliose who have con- 
sidered the problem of Russian aggression most deeply have 
recoin mended from the beginning — to wit, that the war should 
])(i actively continued until a sulticient basis of conquered 
Russian territory has been obtained, on wliieb the allies and* 
fbeir auxiliaries may stand wdiile they come to a conclusive 
settlement of the too long adjourned question of Russia’s legiti- 
mate place in the world, and of the means of restricting her to 
it; on both of which points, we may add, all accurate and pro- 
found statesmansliip bos already pronounced itself so distiindly 
iluit the plan might be published beforehand. Let us see what 
this involves. 

The present theatres of the war are the Black Sea and the 
Baltic. I. The Black Sea, Here the amount of oiir successes 
hitherto has consisted in sweejiing the Russians from the sea 
into their own harbours, in a very successful invasion of the 
Crimea, which is still in progress, and in the o(‘ciipation of the 
Sea of Azof. Supposing the ww to be conducted with energy 
and ability, we may expect that soon, by the fall of Sebastopol, 
and by subsequent action in the open interior and at Perekop, 
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tile whole Crimea will come into the possession of the Allies. 
This being done, and the Sea of Azof being still in our posses- 
sion, it may be possible to operate right and left of tliat sea so 
as virtually to deprive llussia of a great portion of those territories 
on the right and left of that sea, which she seized by the treaty 
of Kutchuk-Kainardji, in 1 774, and by her subsequent ukase of 
J783, when she appropriated the Crimea. Let us suppose still 
farther action — action to the vrest of the Crimea, by means of an 
expedition to Odessa, operations in llessarabia, (fee. ; and action 
on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, in co-operation with the 
Circassians, among the trans-Caucasian provinces of Kiissia — imd 
it is possible to conceive that llussia might be virtually shorn of 
her acquisitions from Turkey in the Black Sea by the treaty of 
Jassy in 1792, and that of Buchtu*est in 1812, and also of part 
of her acquisitions .from Persia by the treaty of Gulistan in 
1814. All this being done, llussia would in reality be strip])ed 
of all those portions of the mtirgin of the Black Bea which slu^ 
has made her own within the last eighty years ; and she could 
have no outlet into that sea except Iroin the northernmost (M>nier 
^ the Sea of AzoL and with permission of the conquering }) 0 \vt*rs. 
n. The Baltic. Here, by a similar course of (mt-rgetiti action, 
it is possible to conceive .Russia dispossessed of Finland, whicli 
she acquired from Sweden in J809. and also, perhaps, of some 
portions of the Southern Baltic provinces which she acquired ai 
the previous century — such as (huiiiand, which he^came hers by 
the third partition of Poland in 1795. Thus her coast towiuds 
the Baltic would greatly contracted, and her maritime power 
in that sea proportionately diminished. (Jronstadt and St. Peters- 
burg itself might even be bombarded doling the progress of such 
•a w’ar. 

It is for strategists and naval men to say whether all this 
could be done, what time it would take, and what expenditure 
of force it would re(iuire ; but it is for anotber class of men also 
— ^namely, politicians — to say of wiiat lvalue it 'would all be, sup- 
posing it w^ere accomplished, as a moans of attaining the tnie 
ends of the war. Now, on this point, we believe all sound and 
comprehensive politicians throughout Europe are of the opinion 
thus expressed by Count .foasinski. 

* Supposing Russia, being compelled thereto by the alliance of the 
principal powers of Europe, to sue for peace, and obtain it on the 
terms to whicE I have alluded — f.e., the resignation of the trans- 
Cjmcasian provinces, the Crimea, Bessarabia, and Finland, with the 
Aaland islands, and the payment besides of an mdemnity for the 
expenses of the war amounting to a very considerable sum, say one 
thousaiid millions of francs, or forty millions sterling,— which is by 
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no means a moderate supposition — whilst her navy would ho entirely 
lost, her mai’itime strongholds destroyed, and even her modern capital, 
St. Petersburg, converted into a heap of ruins — heavy and humiliating 
as such losses would Imj to Ktissia, they ipight bo soon repaired, 
because they would by no means affect her real strength, if she w(n*e 
allowed to retain all her remaining territory, and particularly her 
western provinces.’ 

Count Krusinski goen on to demonstrate how this would be 
the case; but it is not necessary to follow him in his demonstra- 
tion to be convincc'd of this proposition, the most important that 
can be laid down in connexion with the policy of the war — to 
wit, that no possible amount of action against Russia merely in 
the Black and Baltic Seas, and Tn> possible amount of result 
from such action, can actjornplish the true design of the war, 
wliiidi is the liberation of Europe from all future danger from 
the aggressions ol Russia. 

71io truth of this proposition will lie evident if these two pre- 
liminary and obvious jiropositions are admitted — first, that to 
cripple a power, it must be attacked in that which constitutes its 
strength ; and secondly, that tlie best kind of war is that which 
regards itself as having wholly fulfilled its end, when it has ])re- 
pared the way lV»r new political combinations of a positive 
ehara(;ter, wliich by tlieir ow'n self-supporting action will per- 
nianentiy solve the problem in view, without the necessity of 
farther war, at the same time that collaterally they will subserve 
the other interests of civilization, and the general good of the 
race. In other words, if it is admitted tliat Russia can only be 
effectually heuten by attacking her in her vitals, and if it is also 
admitted that the objects of the war will be best and most 
humanely and nsefully fulfilled by a plan ’which shall devolve all 
fntui'e trouble in checking Russia and keeping her within bounds, 
on certain permanent political arrangements, in tliemsclves just 
and honourable and loudly called for by millions of human 
beings, and tending to the simplification of present political diffi- 
culties and to the commercial and intellectual and social well- 
being of the whole body of nations, — then, it must he admitted, 
that mere action against Russia upon her Baltic and Black Sea 
borders, though it may contribute pov^erfully to the desired 
settlement, will not of itself afford an adequate basis for it. 

(1.) The Black Sea- and Baltic provinceB a/re not the strength 
of Eussia, nor does her immediate strength lie fn her access to 
the ttvo seas. On this point, we cannot do better than extract a 
passage from tke pamphlet of General Mieroslawski — a pamphlet 
wliich we regard as one of the ablest and most striking contribu- 
tions that have been made to the discussion of the Russian 
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question, and which we earnestly recommend to our readers. 
General Micro slaw ski says : — 

‘ Before taking up arms, tlio Western Powers seem to have purposely 
closed their eyes and refused to be enlightened as to the real eluiracter 
of the Ilussian empire. They set up a conventional Bu.ssia, in order 
to attack her in her invulnerable poijits, and wuth weapons whieli, 
various and formidable though they seem, have, to the great astonish- 
ment of the cleverest statesmen and generals of Europe, been found 
quite? powerless. Itussia is not a nation like Poland, nor a conventional 
state like Prussia, nor an old dynastic aggregation like Austria, nor a 
colonial power like England, nor a voluntary association like America, 
nor a compact and finislied centralization like France. Iliissia is a 
va^t absorhing machine^ destined to assimilate all the Slavonic nation- 
alities, and thus acquire the means, on the decline of the Western 
nations, for overw'helming Euro])e and tlie whole world. She is, there- 
fore, above all, a eoutinental ])ower ; and, if she alr»;ady seeks to obtain 
a footing on the Black Sea and the Baltic, it is preinaturely, througli 
schoolboy impatience, and onh" witli the exce.ss of her organic re- 
sources. Her gigantic but delusive naval coustructions have acquin'd 
no real maritime character. Tluy can aspire to that character only 
W'hen musters by means of their laud forces, or [>olitieal superiority, of 
the wliole shores of the Black Sea and Baltic, the Tzars can dispose of 
the (jreek and Scandinavian marine. But thet|i[* objects are to hi? at- 
tained by land and not l)y sea, if they are to l>e attained at all ; by 
land alone the Tzar could ever bring the Bosphoi'us within his grasp. 
Until then, he may have pontoons, amphibious batteries, and a lloating 
bridge from Cape Chersonesus to the Golden Horn, to st?eond tlie 
02>eratioiis of an army which shall have already crossed tin? Balkans ; 
he may have another iloating bridge to aid the movements of an army 
inarching to set right the succession of Denmark for Holstein -Gottoi-p ; 
hut there is not oven a shadow of naval squadron worthy of your 
being uneasy about. If, then, you desire to prevent las ever liaving 
a navy, it is not his pontoons and the batteries behind which he hides 
them that must be destroyed, but the vast laboratory of these con- 
tinental crimes itself, which will to-morrow supply him with four times 
the amount you may burn to-day, and also with the keys of the two 
snares into w hich the chaians of Sebastopol and Oronstadt are drawing 
you,’ » 

(2) The regions of the Black Sea and the Baltic areyfrom their 
circUftnstanccSy such as hardly y by any ingenuity , following up any 
amount of military conquesty to admit of being made the theatre of 
permanent political combinations of a natural, or self-supporting 
character, on w\ich Europe could devolve the future care of pro- 
viding against Russian encroachments. Wliat could be done in this 
respect ? First take the Black Sea. The allies might keep the 
Crimea for themselves, if they could agree about it, and fortify 
and garrison and colonize it ; or they might give it back to the 
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Turk^i ; or they might make an independent or protected 
Khanate of it, us it was when liiissia seized it. Would 
either solution he permanent, cheap, effective, or collatorully 
useful ? Having disposed of the Crimea as the (;entral cotupiest, 
they might arrange with Turkey or Austria about the conquests 
from liussia, west of the Crimea, .such as Bessabaria, Ac. ; and 
they might in similar way arrange with the Circassians, the 
Turks, and the *I^e.rsians, respee ting, the countries on the east of 
the Jiluck Sea, north and south of the Ouucasus — giving back to 
Tersia, suppose, the Transcaucasian provinces wrested from her 
by the 'Jj’enty of Gulistan; and taking the opportunity for 
ousting Uussian intluenee from Persia, and renewing British 
diplomatic; activity there, with a view to tlie safety of tlie Eritisli 
Empire in India. Would such a set of arrangements be easy, 
would they cost little trouble, would they be beneficial to the 
po])ulations interested, or would they be dumble ? Tlien, again, 
take tlic Baltic. Here I'inlaud and the Acdand isles might bc^ 
given back to Sweden ; and that respectable power, with its 
neigtihour Denmark, might he charged, under western superin- 
tendence, with the task of de llussianizing other portions of the 
Baltic coast. Sucli an arrangement would have much to reciom* 
mend it ; and, indeed, some part of it ought, by general consent, 
to be embodied in any final settlement with Hussiu ; but, standing 
alone*, would it be durable or adequate ? 

And tlins wc; are brought to the inevitable and, indecHl, univer- 
sally anticipated, comdusion — that all action, and all arrangement, 
bowever just and ingenious, against Pussia in the Baltic and 
Jllaek yeas will only be effective in so far as they lead to, or arc3 
accompanied by bold and wise action against liussia also in that 
gnnit continental isthmus which lies between the two seas, and 
whiedj, ill the former system of Eiirojie, constituted the great 
indcjiendent kingdom of Poland. 

Yes, delay us we like, reason as we like, amuse ourselves as we 
like with all sorts of inferior and intermediate scliemes, the 
reconstruction of the Polish nation, under new conditions and 
with new adjuntts, as part of the European system, is the conclu- 
sion to which we must come at last, unless we are to give up-tho 
problem as altogether insoluble, and to regard tlie continual 
extension and aggrandizement of liussia as a law of history to 
which we must all succumb. Since first liussia began to alarm 
ifce nations by her enlarged dimensions, every European states- 
man of any range of speculative foresight has seen this and pro- 
claimed it. N^ioleou the First saw it. Again and again at St. 
Helena he declared that the re-establishment of the kingdom of 
Poland was the one end only device by wHch Europe could be 
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saved from the approaching universal despotism which would 
have its centre at St. Petersburg. Again and again he protested 
that such had been his own ultimate intention had his European 
eareer been prolonged ; and that his small and experimental 
Polish Ducliy of Warsaw created out of the Prussian and Austrian 
fra^^eiits of old Poland had, been, so to speak, but an experi- 
mental study towards this end — the end itself be|ng reserved for 
final and full attainment wh«n he should have coiKjuered llussia, 
and so had all Poland under his control. His words on tliis sub- 
ject are sometimes most striking. Here is a passage at which 
Mr. Bright would laugh, but in which we, who think that Napo- 
leon's brain had more phosphorus in it than JNIr. i^iright's, and 
could generalize farther on all subjects, see pi’ophetic sense. 

‘ I see into futurity farther than other men, and 1 wanted to erect a 
bander against these barbarians by re-establishing the kingdom of 
Poland, and putting Poniatowski at the lavad of it as king ; but your 
imbeciles of ministers would not consent. A hundred years hence 1 
shall be applauded, and Europe, but es])ecially England, will lament 
that 1 did not succeed. Wlien they see the hnest countries in Europe 
overrun, and a prey to these northern barbarians, they ■will say 
* Naf)oleon was right.' ’ 

Unfortunately Napoleon’s schemes respecting Poland proceeded 
on the idea that she might be treated as an inanimate mass, to 
be set up bit by bit, as more and more of licr came into his 
power, and even then to be shaped by him so as to answer his 
diplomatic purposes. It was under a similar error that the 
statesmen at the Congress of Vienna acted. P)»ey too — and not 
only the British and the Freneh, but even the Austrian staU^sIneri — 
regarded a Poland of some sort as a necessity of the European 
systom, in order to present the e(|uilibrium against llussia : but 
they were scared and c^mfused by the haughty insolence of 
Alexander, who overbore the Congi*ess by his tlireat of plunging 
Europe again into war ii' Poland was not made over to Kussia ; 
and the consequence was that the Poland tliey did set up was no 
better than a mock-Poland, governed by the Czarj? from the first, 
as a kind of ontfield of their empire, and soon iifcluded within it 
without fence or distinction. Since the Polish insurrection of 
1830-31, this blunder of the Congress of Vienna has been patent 
to all the world ; and the only question has been whether an 
oi)portanity would ever occur for repairing it. That opportuni^ 
has now arrived. Thai particular European combination whiA 
alone, according to Napoleon, could give the world a chance 
against Kussia — and he thought it but a chance — ^las now arrived; 
and G^reat Britain and France are at the head of an anti-Kussian 
alliance. It is to be seen whether the opportunity will be thrown 
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away. It is tbe third visit of the sibyl ; we may purchase her 
remaining books, but it will be at the price of wliich at lirst all 
might have been ours. 

Action in llussian Poland, with a view to the re-estuhlishment 
of Poland as a great independent state in tlie J^hiropean map, 
— such is the pressing duty of European statesmanship at the 
present moment. Poland is tlie strength of Kussia, the real 
source of her most formidable power. Oeographicftlly it is so ; 
for it is by possessing this great continontal isthmus between the 
two seas, that llussia is able to push her annies forward, on her 
own territories, into the very heart of Europe ; so that in a few 
days she may he finishing a war at the two German capitals, 
whib.' her osvn capital can only he reached thence by months of 
march i]»g. Ea>nomkaUiff it iti so; for not only are tl)e fifteen 
goverauionts which form llussian Poland by far the most popu- 
lous and productive parts of the Prussian empire, wliencc she 
derives her largest supplies and revenues, but it is from among 
the 10,000, 01)0 Poles that inhabit these governments that she 
derives, by her (jonscriptions, at least of her ‘ grand 
uctivo army’ ol‘ 700,000 men, on which she mainly depends — her 
reirmining forces consisting of 315,000 llussians and others, 
h)nning ‘ the army of the interior,’ and an ‘ irregular army’ of 
120,000 Cossacks. And, finally, politi^Uy, it is so ; for it is by 
])urtnership with Prussia and Austria in the crime and in the 
possession of tliis stolen property (she possessing four-fifths of 
till' wliole, and they the rem»iiiung fifth between them) that she 
dominates over these neiglihouring I’owers, bends them to her 
counsels, renders them incapable of honest action, and also 
renders it impossible for other nations to act against her without 
getting into difficulties with them. Assail Russian Poland, 
tlu'refore, break the continuity between Russia and this part of 
Iier empire, and Russia loses that by which, geographically, eco- 
nomically, and politically, she domineers over Europe. Nor, if 
this is once accomplished, will there he any occasion for con- 
tiimod military occupation to secure what has been done. 
Poland, once liberated from Russia, is, by the very necessities 
of her being, de-Russiimized for ever. Now the strength of 
Russia, she will then he, par excellence, the natural anti-Russian 
power of Europe) — a seif- supporting protection to the Western 
Btates against future Russian aggression, maintaining a European 
existence only on the condition of discharging ^that duty. As 
subsidiary to such a great self-supporting political construction 
against Russia the istiimus between the two seas, there may, 
of course, be, and there ought to be, minor political construc- 
tions and combinations along the coasts of the seas themselves, 
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— an enlargement of Swedish power in the fealtic, so as to foster 
the growtli of an independent Scandinavian organism in the 
North; and certain arrangements with die Turks and Circassians 
so as to abate Eussian preponderance in the Black Sea, and witli 
the Persians so as to de-Eussianize the country between the 
Bliilk Sea and the Caspian, and free ' Persia fjnm the Paissian 
protectoi'iite. But all tliese arrangements and combinations will 
he nothing without Poland, and will be of use only as they llank 
it and strengthen it. 

Not only is the re*conslriiotion of Poland the only ‘solution 
that answers the conditions of the great immediate problem of 
die war; it is a policy recommended by a thousand collateral 
(umsiderations of justice, European interest, and philanthropy. 

It will be the tardy, yet noble, aioncment ibr a great Eiu'opcan 
sin. It will be an honourable redemption by Great Britain and 
Prance, in particular, of many promises and protests spon- 
taneously made by both since that sin was committed. It will 
he the restoration of liberty and self-government to a nation of 
20,000,000 now groaning in bondage under the most brutal and 
barbaric system of rule which Europe knows. It ^\ill he an 
immediate and immense henelit to die cause of iiiteniatiunal 
communication and commerce. Only glgnce at the ma]>, and 
fancy what Poland miglft he if free, and with one longitudinal 
and a fewv cross railways. Finally, it wdll he the commencement 
of a ne\v and healthier %stem of Euroja'an national eijuilibrium. 
At present the sole scientilic justification of Bussia in Jier aggres- 
sions is, that, barbaric as she is, and material and cruel as are 
her forces, she undertakes a work of organization which must he 
perlbrmed. Eastern Europe is at present a chaos, and the Czars 
me great, because diey offer the elements of this ehaos a centre 
round wJiich they may consohdate themselves. Say wliat wo 
like, there are movements among the heterogeneous populations 
of Turkey and Austria wdiieh wdiJ not end till the map ol’Easteni 
Europe is readjusti?d, Bussia proposes to effect what is wanted 
by aggregating all the fermenting populations into one J’anshivio 
empire, with foreign admixtures and dependencieK. There is but 
one other plan— the formation, on the bases furnished by race, 
tradition, and tendency, of a cluster of independent, and nearly 
equipollent, national masses. A reconstruction of Poland would 
initiate a natural process towards the consummation of such a t 
plan. The independence of Hungaiy would naturally follow ; 
more gradually the Czechish populations attached to Austria 
would groii]) themselves round the Bohemiap centre; and, 
finally, being in contact with three such already completed con- 
solidations, the Slavonians, the Wailachians, and the Greeks of 
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European Turkey would be able, without the vitiating inter- 
lerence of Russia, which then could not reach them, to hnd out 
what were their real capabilities and righj^. 

The objections to a war-policy involving Poland are many and 
various* One of these may be called the objection of prejudice. 
The Poles are not favourites with a certain class of our citizens. 

‘ They were always a wretched, wrangling people, who, when they 
‘ were a nation, and had tlnit continental isthmus you speak of all 
" to themselves, made a precious mess of it, with their Diets, their 

* Vetol, their Confederations, their Dissidents, and what not ! They 

* could not retain their freedom when they had it ; and nothing 

‘ good w'ould come of trying to bolster them up again !’ Such. is 
a very common mode of talking. True, those who talk so say 
very much the same about the Italians, and about other oppressed 
nations. Still the Poles have the worst of it. Kow we are not 
going to argue, eitfier liistorieally or hy reference to contemporary 
facts, this question of the worth of Polish manhood, nr of the 
national capabilities of the P*)les. It is our firm belief that the 
Poles are grossly misrepVesonted ; and that, as there has been no ■ 
want among rltem and is no want among them of men exhibiting 
the peculiar Polish idiosyncrasy in connexion with theTiighest 
iKU’uial endowitK'uts of LuniJiiiity in ^'eneral, so Polish history 
shows that they ]iavc been great as a nation, and that, dating from 
1 77;} at least, it is not entirely their fau^that they are not a very 
respecUible nation now. But we will not argue this belief. It is 
niinecessary. Whetlier the Poles are bad or good hurnaR mate- 
rial, they exist : they cannot be swept off the face of the earth ; 
and the only question is whether they are to be in or out ol* 
Russia — whether Russia is to Juive tlie management of them or 
not ? If^ for aiif reason, it is deemed better for the rest of the 
world that tliey should be otit of Russia, surely it is wdthiii the 
compass of political sciences to devise a means of managing thtnu 
at least as well as Russia docs. Russia, it Hjpears, turns the 
Poles to splendid account for her purposes; why not we for 
ours ? ^ 

‘ Well but/ it is next objected, ^the Poles seem contented to 
be Russians ; ^they do not stir now; what evidence have we that 
they want to*be a nation?' To this argument, unless its very 
heartlessness proves it false, only a Pole who knows his country 
is entitled to reply. We therefore quote the words of General 
Mierosla^ski ^ 

‘ Poland will not rise in insorrection spontaneously^ because her' 
social and national organism is at this moment decomposed, at least 
materially. Her provinces aiy, sp to spak, disarticulated, and guarded 
cai’eMly by her three partitioners. Her population is likewise dis- 
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membered — divided into passive iiistrumoiits of tyranny, in patriot.^ 
banished, enchained, or disarmed, and in economical slaves whose lives 
and labour only fatten ^'onquest. Tlie whcJo of ibe male military 
population is em))odicd in the three armies of Russia, ‘Austria, and 
l^rnssia; 300,000 in the lirst; 100,000 in the second; and 00,000 in 
the* third. It is from these depots of stolen goods that you nnist 
obtain the 460,000 soldiers of the future I’olisli army. The 1 50,000 
lulditional pairs of arms wliieh could be taken Irom ih(‘ plough in 
lAdand without causing the army to pcmh of luuiger in six: numtlis 
will also rise; but they will not rise of their own aeeord, kept iiinvental 
de.rkness, scattered and crushed as tlicy now are l»eneath a double op- 
]>ression, social and political. In place of that ludf million of Polos 
carried off or paralysed during the last two years, so loolishl v<*\pendcd 
hy you, there has been crowded on that gi*eat hattledield of hum e.ty 
half a million of grave watchers who, until the ceiuetenes of l\)]iin(,l 
open beneath tlu‘ir feet, will form one singh' army, llicse are. }je 
assured, th6 picked troops otthis moral enij.ire. While yon seek them 
at the extremities of Russia, and in the several cain]»s, they remain 
silent and motionless at the centre dl‘ Europe, relieving (•adi otln.-r on 
.guard at that overthrown altar whereon they have sworn tlieii' oath of 
eternal alliance. This is why this altar eannot at; this inonu nt rise up 
again of, its own accord.’ 

“What is nocessaiw, according to GciieralArierr^slawski, is that 
thf;*. Allies should unn legions of the Polislj relugoes, land them ,.r 
Rigii and Odessa, and cjj^ar the way for tliern into the interior ifl' 
Poland. W'ere this done, Poland would he bred, so to sjuaik, at 
both eilds ; the smouldering Tiational element would blaze {r/rlij, 
ill one vast infuirrectioh ; the Russian ariuy eoliccted iu Pohiod 
would be overwhcdined ; and thrM)tlu.T Russian anuio: now 'm tijig 
against, the Allies at the cxlremitii^s of the empire would he dis- 
solved by the instant desertion of the jh>les wlio form ilicir 
strength. 

A Tier all, the mil oh jecli on of our* statesmen to an appeal to 
Polislj nationalit* is the large issutrs to- which it will lead, by 
letting loose popular forces of change now donnant, and whidi 
would immediately aTfeid not Russia alone, Init at. least also two 
of the great German jiovfers. I^ord John Russtdl is generous 
enough to bo concerned at the eftects which anv such jippeal 
would have on the * honour and dignity’ even of our great enemy ; 
and wo ieav there are too many of our statesmen wJio share his 
sentiment, and tliink it statesmanlike to do so. There are I 
others, "^however, who, caring perhaps less fur the dionour of 
Russia, are similarly considerate for l^us.sia and Austria. The 
consequences to Prussia of an appeal to Poland 4hey might, in 
their present indignation against Prussia^ allow' themselves to he 
indifferent to ; but the consequences to an ally, suck as Austria ! 
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aLsfi in evnryllnti.:;- dso, tlie Aiislriai) {dlianoe has been 
tlic n^ilisionc; about our necks. But arc we to he fools for over ? 
Ih'lici’, surely, lose the Austrian alliiince than lose that to which 
the ailiJi/iei' was to lx; a means. If the reconstruction of Poland 
is U’M'rssary to sinc Europe from Ifnssian doinmatioii, it is no 
tiniv. Ihr e<msujthi,fr inierestnd Gorman dynasties \vl)ether they 
will iiave it so or not. Tiiti-rosted (German dj/nmtirff, 'we say; 
for it is only tlic dynasties, and not tin? Geniian peoples subject 
to rheiu, rhiu cau pmeinl to have any interest in preventing tht3 
re-e: taldisliiijeiit (d’, 1‘oland. Germany, as well as tho rest of 
I'UO' jh', v.'ili rt'ap the homdits of such an aet, in. increased inde- 
pec ? n '.5, ritia;iy will never he ttermanv — will never he free 
P 0 1 ' o f. ;iv ' r itusha which now overawes and paralyses her 
oc b ' ,M |t:dat j!>ns, till Poland is reconstituted. The most 
' i:: " i-i: ivi! 1 liber.d Germans know ibis, and, if they could, 
V* .M i - n tie: .1 louses fd Ma])shurg and jlulicnzullern* to- 
U!-.! !’ r f gice u' . lor the sake of < lennany herself, their wretched, 
i!! ‘.n/ii-'ii '''ugi'ii.iits of Poland. Nav.ajid even as separate states, 
- I'f me,! .’Mislria would he h(.‘a.lthier and more powerful if the 
(“'•i;',)' d fo . jui.'g their n'spectivi? portions of the stolen property, 
,.ii i? < ill' nnhii}! care, were off their consciences. If they do 
e.c Icuow ihh, ;hcv »uight to be taught it. Therefore, with 
'J- ;■ r;.' ( « ’ i. vv.? say, ‘ Raise Russian Poland without the 

• • ; iirr. h('(? oi' tii .' Otorinan powers, and by tins means save those 
V..S a,s surgeons save their patients — widiOiU them and in 
. jh.e c,f them.’ fhe pain of the operation over, Prussia and 
/\ 11 stria will iliank us fo]‘ tic? new health tht'y enjoy ; cv(.?u though, 
in fJu' (?iise oj' Austria, the necessary mutilation .may have to 
i xicii i t<» t>tber parts of iier vast diseased body, lu lier case, 
.11 unear. and Jialy have t<.i he otheiwvisc conditioned. The 
dvuu.st.y ii.iv deplore sucli a change, Germany will not shed a 
‘p-aroverit. 

Alas ! such a war-pulioy as this is one to wdiihh existing British 
siutesmauship will fiever voluntarily commit itself. The only hope 
is that external ev(?nts may ci,>mpel our statesmen into a course 
wliiidi they wiW never themselves adopt. We ‘ drifted' into the 
W'ar; we nemiy 'drifted* into peace; and \ye may 'drift' into a 
right war-policy at last. A spontaneous movement in Poland 
would effect >vouders. The statesmen of Britain and France 
<‘oiild not ignore it ; they would, therefore, try to manage it ; and 
Knnjpe Avould have to beware* of another mock>Poland diplo- 
matically created. 
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The burglai* has entered the house, smashed its doors and windows, 
damaged its furniture, and has lived there at large. Rut, alarmed by 
the approach of the police, he has made his escape into the next 
parish, and there promises not to do the like again. Whereupon, 
certain people tell us, it would be very unchristian, unjust, and cruel, 
to prosecute the gentleman, to lay him under any degree of unphrasaiit 
restraint, or to exact compensation of any kind at his hands, ^^ucli, 
O Britain! is the pass to which thy statesmanslnp has cornel Its 
sensj of justice » wonderful, and its chivalry and wisdom are like 
unto it. Birt Providence seems about to do better for us than our 
statesmen. 

St. Stephen’s lias not risen to the height of this great lu'guincnt. 
It has been left to the press, for the most pai*t, to reduce th(j sophistry 
of the pro-Russian jiarty to its elements — to hold *)p in their real 
worthles.snc.ss in the morning, the fabrics passed olf as goods of the 
first quality the night before. 

Bitterly is the press hated for these doings. Subtle and cciisclesa 
are the efforts made to detract from its power. But never before has 
the press of England been to so great and manifest an extent the 
palladium of her liberty and greatness. It has done much to save us 
from sinking into selfishness under the grimace of prudence, and from 
playing the coward in the sight of all nations under the prett‘nce of 
humanity. It is not the three estates at Westminster, but the fourth 
estate elsewhere, that has trained our people to their present nobleness,^ 
and placed them so far in advance of their rulers. 

Save us, say we, from the patriots who can believe upon any scale 
so it be to the dishonour and disadvantage of their countty’, or to the 
honour and advantage of its enemies; and who wou^d prostrate the 
aristocratic power inseparable from an amy or a navy, at tl^^ cost of 
exposing us to wrong and insult from the power of aristpcgfats, autocrats, 
and democrats, all the world over. 

While we write, the news of the 17th from Sebastopol reaches lis. 
The die seems to be cast. Providence is forcing its own alternative 
upon Russia must be curbed effectually by Ehrope, or Enxo{^ 
b^me the sla^e of Russia. Wliat cost can be too gi%at which sh^l 
Wn this scale to the better side ? ^ ^ ‘ 
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TiiE: votaries of the gay woiid say that, in the memory of the oldest 
imaginable spinster, there never has been so dull and spiritless a season 
as that of 1865. There have been marvellously few dinnei’s, still 
fewer balls, and scarcely any marriages in hishionable life.* So many 
jieople are in mourning for lost relatives in the Crimea — so wretched 
has b^en the weather, with no spring or summer — so heavy has been 
taxation, likely to be increased next year — that every one is reducing 
(yxjjenditure. All this tells, not merely in frivolous and fashionable 
life, but tell^ also most stu'iously on trade, and on no trade more than 
tlic i)ublisliing. Most of the great houses, in consequence of the ab- 
sorbing interest of the war, have held back their manuscripts imtil a 
•more favourable moment, or have only [mblished works with a bearing 
on the Crimea or on llussia. It is thus that we find works of this 
cluiructer advertised by Longmans, Murray, Parker and Son, and Smith, 
Elder, and Co. Wliut is called railway shilling literature, however, is 
busy ;iud bustling •enough, and finds a vent. Wo are glad to see also 
that new editions, newly edited, of standard English classics, are in 
demand. 

• 

Mnmira of the Bight Ilonmtrahle Bichard Lalor ^heil. By W. ^ 
Tokuens M‘Cullagii. Hurst and Blackett, for Henry Colburn. 
1855. — Sheil has been scarcely more than four years dead, and yet, 
though he occupied a very considerable place in the House of Commons, 
HO llceting and evanescent is popular fame, that he is scarcely remem- 
bered and hardly spoken of in England. \ The curse of Swift,’ to use 
the language of lus more eloquent countryman, Grattan, ‘ was upon 
him to have been boni an Irishman and a man of genius,’ and he is 
consequently all but forgotten, excepting by his immediate personal 
friends. But in his own country, where he ha#lived the greater por- 
tion of his life, and at wlibse bar he practised for more than twenty 
years, be seems, too, to have fallen into early oblivion. His name Is 
rarely mentioned among his forensic contemporaries, and is never pro- 
nounced by th^ peasantry, the yeomen, or the middle classes of the 
towns. This will appear the less wonderful when it is stated that^the 
memory of the great Irish orator, Grattan, is not held in the yenera* 
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tion it should be by the Irish nation at largo ; that the services and 
sacrifices of Curran are not appreciated to tlie extiait they ought to be 
a grateful people ; and tluit even the name of O’CNmnell, once so 
■roular with tlie populace, is not now uttered wilh the acclaim it was 
^re to command at any penod between 1812 and 18 13 or 1811, I t 
is not very easy to account for this popular forgetfulness, or inditfer- 
etice, or mutability, if we should not give to the feeling a worse name. 
The fact is tliat Inland is dividcxl, with a few ’creditable exceptions, 
i^ito two parties of ultra- Protestants and ultra-lloman Catholics, or, 
we should rather say, downright slavish, soul-subdued Papists and 
these parties taboo and exorcise each other, and all without their imme- 
diate pale, with intense hatred. Add to this that filie Komaii Catliolie 
factions have, since the sacerdotal sway of the Most llev, Paul Cullen, 
degenerated into mere helots and villeins of the po])ed()m — into llie 
humblest flaves and serfs of the i^hurch of Pome. In the days of the 
Komaii Catholic Association, when O’Connell and Shell harangued for 
civil equality, there was some such thing as ui\ independent and manly 
feeling aij ifeound public opinion among the Roman Catliolie laity of Ire- 
land. But now this manly feeling and healthy tone of mind, »vve fear, 
has altogether died away. In 1825. 182(). and 1827, the men who 
toiled and struggled for civil cqmdity w<t(' many of tliem jlomaii 
Catholics in name only, and from, a point of honour; whereas of late 
years this riuic has become extinct, and the believers in the doctrines 
of the G^allican Chiireh, or the Eglm' d' VtreeM, have given place to 
the Ultramontane Papists, Romanists in soul and retd slaves at heart. 
The Romish priest, in truth, has, since 1848, a.ssumcd the place of the ' 
agitator, demagogue, and jjolitician of old. and now dii’cxrts and moves 
the machinery so long put in motion by Roman Catholic lawyers and 
laymen. The objecd of the priest, bigoted, narrow-minded, intolerant, 
and exclusive, is to teach the people tt) forget thew* lay guides cif tire 
past generation, and for the future to look only to the leudiim- and 
teaching of the one holy Roman ("atholic and A])ostolie (4\urcn. In 
this course the Rotni.sh hierarelw has beim but too succfcw.sful, ami l>y- 
and-by we sliJjjLI find the Irish Rojnanists, vis was said of the Poles and 
* Belgians in the lust century, ''plm Oatkoligue qm le Eape dii UonieJ 
It behoves the English (k|vernmt;nt to take account of this state of 
things, ^d to consider well its cftect on the empire at large. 

To return, liowever, to Sheil. The* late right honourable envoy to 
Florence was oertainly one of the most viccomplished and creditable 
speeiipens of the educated Roman Catholic returned to lirliament after 
the Emancipation Act ; Iwt as he would neither adopt the extyme 
political or religious views prevalent among his co-religionists, his 
memory is not cherisliBd with any fondness, either by the turbiil^t 
and ambitious or by the *treasonuble and relrelHous Young IrelMid 
party. Indeed, we' apprehend the volumes of this biognqrhy will he 
read with more zest by the English, and by the Protestants and 
Liberals oflreland, among many of w'hom Sheil numba-ecl warn friends, 
iltan by the votaries and devotees of that Church for which Sheil 
strenuously exerted himself' from 1812 to the period of emiuieipation. • 
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The biographical history of Eichard Sheil may be told in a few words. 
His lather was a merchant settled in Cadiz, where he acquired consider- 
able proixjrty. • Eetuming to his native ‘country, he married a Miss 
M'Carthy, of Tipperary, and settled about three miles from Waterford.. 
Here Eichard Sheil bom, about 1790, passed his boyhood, and re- 
ceived his (jarly education irom a French abbe who w^as domesticated in 
his father’s house, and who continued his tutor till his eleventh year. 
* The peace of Ami(.*iis permitting the abbe to return to France, young 
Slieil .was sent to a Eoinan Catholic school at Kensington, conducted 
by the Abbe de Broglie, better blown as the Prince Charles de Broglie. 
At tills establishment there w'creiiiany of the children of the emigrants, 
some of the best hjjpd of Franco, and several French creoles. But the 
liciid of the iiousc did not understand financial details, and got into 
debt. An Italian Jesuit, who wjis the tutor of Sheil, taking an inte- 
rest in tlie youth, advised him to write to his parentji to remove him. 
to Sfconeyhui-st, and in tlic month of October, ISOlj he proceeded 
thither. On cpiitting Stoneyhurst, in 1807, he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, l)ul.)lm, as a pupil of l)r. Wall. Though recognised in college 
as a person of taste and cLassieal attainment, he did nut greatly distin- 
guish himself. He was an assiduous member of the Historical Society, 
and li-ecjuently sjiokc at their meetings, though with more vehemence 
than cli’oct. Whih; serving his terms lor the bar g-t Eiing’s Inn, Dublin, 
the fatlicr of Sheil ruined himself b}* a series of ill-considered specula- 
tions, and young Eichard would have been unable to migrate to the 
Temple had not a friend of hi.s family kindly agreed to allow the young, 
•student dtSO a year for four years. He was called to the Irish bar in 
1814 ; hut, like hundreds of others, remained a long while briefless. 
He cuttld not,' however, bear to draw on the scanty resources of his 
father for support, so he determined to try literature, and write a play. 
His lirst production was Adelaide^ or the E^inigranis, in which he de- 
rived immense assistance from the actuig of Miss O’Neil. This was 
followfed by Emdne and other productions, by which he obtained money 
.and considerable tame. Hejvas now enabled by his pA and his pro- 
fession to keep tlie wolf trom the door j and the Catholic Association, 
created in 182J, furnished him a new arena. It was in this assembly 
he matm’ed and perfected his f^wers, and his weekly displays, continued 
over a period of six or seven years, were notVithout a sensible effect 
on Ills circuit pracjtioe. The measure of emandpa^ion passed in 1^8. 
Soon afterwards (in 1830) Sheil was returned to Parliament for Mil- 
bourne Port by the Marquis of Anglesea^ having first unsuccessfully 
contested Louth; and from. this period his histoy is tolerably weE 
known to those ordinarily conversant with public affairs. He was 
successively a Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, Vice-president of 
the Board of Trade, Judge- Advocate-General, Master of the Mint^and 
Ambassador to Florence. • 

With the session of 1851, Mr. Shell’s parliamentary career reached 
its close Fot twenty years he had oceupied a prominent place in 
Parliament as a deb^r, but although he had rendered his party 
excellent service as a brilliant Speaker (beixtg in truth one of the mort 
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popular speakers in the House), and had filled various offices with 
credit and capacity, yet he was still excluded from the cabinet. When, 
after four years of enjoyment of office by tlie Whigs, Sheil found that 
he was never likely to obtain the rewarcl for which he looked, he was 
deeply mortified, and his own declining healtlr^nd the more delicate 
state of his wife, combnied with misgivings as to the possibility of his 
surviving his parliamentary reputation, imluced him to ask for diplo- 
matic employment abroad. He was aj)pointed Ambns.sador to Tuscany 
in October, 1850, and died there of gout in the stomiich in May,A851. 

Such is the short history of a man who played an important paat in 
Ireland in the eventful time from 1823 to 1830, and who from 1830 to 
1850 was one of the most brilliant speakers in tlicMouse of Commons. 
'Hiough Sheil was more than forty years of age when lie entcrcMl St. 
Stephen’s, and had already formed his habits and tastes, yet his higliest 
■sense of pleasuye was in the 'exercise within that house of tluit rare 
fiiculty by which breathless attention is enchained. That he used to 
say, says his biographer, ‘that is power; cheers,’ he continued, ‘are 
nothing. Any one who is reckless enough to play for them, if he has 
common tact and ability can win them. I don’t care for cheers ; the 
thing that is hard to catch, and wdicn caught to hold, is the silent 
attention of the Hou.se. When you have done that, you have .succeeded ; 
not till then.’ * , " . 

As a speaker SheU wam sui feneris. He had great command of 
vigorous and impa.seioned language, vary co^isidcrablc imagination, 
and was a most accomplished and dexterous jlieiorician. But though 
fervid and impassioned hi his languj^e and manner, ho was a kec'u and» 
subtle logician, and industriously informed himself on all tluj details of 
a Cjuestiou. For the last fifteen years of his life he was a tlmrougli 
party man, in the English sense of the word. His political creed w as 
compressed into the advice he gave a friend wlio consulted liim on a 
paper he had written on the condition of Ireland. ‘ Keep the Whigs 
in— ke^ out the Tories; that’s politics.’ Yet though so intcusely 
Whiggish in iLs pai'ty views, Shell did ntjijb feel himself at homo in the 
great Whig houses ; — . 

cannot/ he said, *be suspected of pique, for I have had enough and Urioro 
tlian enough of social attentions paid to ifte. ^ilToin the time I liad become success^ 
ful as a speaker in debate, 1 was courted and caressed by the owners of great 
ax^ sought foaos a gueet at their tables. Few, men, 1 suppose, are alto- 
gether indiflferent to theee marks of consideration. I confess that I at least was 
not ; and that the refinement of each society hofl for me no little charm. But 1 
soon found out tliat at first I had been asked as a curiosity to be shown to im- 
parliaraenlary fiiemls who had heard of me, or seen my name in the newspapers ; 
and afterwards, because I was Supplied to have the power of being amusing.’ 

In private life Sheil was amiable and unpretending, a m^ of kindly, 
hanourable, and gentlemanly feeUngs. 

It Trains for us to speak of the manner in which Hr, M‘Cullagh 
has.execute^ the task he has imposed on himself. The work is written 
in a ple^ng.and un«mh|tiou8 style, yet not without marks of careful 
elaboration and finish.. There are, however, top numeipiu) j^trac^^^ 
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from the speeches, essays, and plays of Shell, and sufficient details are 
not given of his daily, and,, so to speak, domestic life and social con- 
verse. No man relished society more than Sheil, and it would have 
been easy for Mr. M^CuUagh to have given us his impressions of one 
who was a Credit to the country that gave him birth. Men who had 
seen Sheil in public knew of what stuff the lawyer, agitator, and poli- 
tician was made ; but what the world desired to know was, somewhat 
more of his interior and inner life, and this is not sufficiently revealed 
to hs in these volumes. 

Memoirs of the Court and Cahinets of Georeje IIL,from Original 
Familif Documents, By the DufCE of BrcKikoHAM and €iriNDOS, 
K.(i, Vols. 3 and#. Hdrst and Blackett* 1855. — The uses of 
adversityT as Shakes[)eare truly sayis, an', after all, sweet. is the 

J>ake of Buckingham, the great territorial anti -corn law magnate 
of iifteen 3 x*iirs ago — ’tlie cabinet minister of the late Sir . Bobert 
IVh'I’s creation — now that he has lost his estates and is no longer 
a minister, doing better service' than bo ever did in fhe days of 
Ins prosjieritv and ])()wei% in editing family documents and papers, and 
tlius throwing a light on those eventful fAd important periods, the 
reigu of Oeorge III. and tlie ftegency. VVe have already considerable 
materials for hi.story on these periods; comprised in tlie papers and 
memoirs of Walpole, Chatham, Rockingham, the late Lord Holland, 
the late Lord Sidinouth, &e., contributions which have been used by 
Adolphu.s and Mahon, as well as hy Lord Brougham in * Statesmen of 
(leorge III.’ But the archives of Stowe are rich in letters, documents, 
jfnd memoirs, explaining the secret movements, motives, and private 
history of the feign of George III. The famil)" of the Grenvilles was 
iiii intlu(‘Titi;vl and important lamih’', long connected with official life, 
and almost alway s by one or other of its members within the preemets 
of the cabinet and tlie court, and therefore it is that these volumes 
present us witli a vast number df anecdotes and personal details 
relating to the King, Fox, J^itt, Wyndham, Addington, Lord *Moira, 
Sheridan, Lord St. Vincent, Nelson, &c. These ‘anecdotes ire contained 
in the corresjion donee of William and Thomas Grcinville with their 
brother, the lii*st Marqui-s of Buckingham, and also in the corre- 
sjiondenee of General Sir Georgt? Ntige’nt, natural brother of the 
Marquis), and of Mr. W, H. Freemantle, with the then great owner 
of Stowe. The two first volumes of the Memoirs were published in 
the summer of 1853, and they have now been followed by thd third 
and fourth, still more interesting to the historian th«an the two first. 
The third volume gives iis a narrative of the events that occurred be- 
tween 1800 and 1810, including the correspondence between the English^ 
and French governments respecting Napoleon Bonaparte’s proposals for 
peace, ’Lord Grenville, a statesman of advanced experience, sagacity, and 
hiresight, was then Minister for Foreign Affairs, and as his letters form 
a larg? portion of the Memoirs, we need not insist on the importance of 
such materials. In the third volume may also be found much impoitant 
and interesting matter relative to the legislafS^t union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and minute details concerning the resignation of 
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Lord trrenyille and Mr. Pitt, and the formation of the Addington 
administration* In this volume also is a lucid narrative drawn up by 
Lord Grenville, suggesting and recommending a coalition of the ablest 
men of all parties. 

The events that led to a coalition between Grenville, Pitt, and Fox, 
are clearly explained by Lord Grenville Iviinself; and he has also 
placed on record the reiisons of his refusal to join the last cabinet of 
Mr. Pitt. Those documents must be consulted by the futviro 
historian, and the substance of them incf>r]>oriited into the history of 
the tiine. Not the least interesting part of this volume is Lj>rd 
Grenville’s appreeiatimi and judgment of Napoleon Ilonaj)arte, and liis 
vie^vs of the character of Lord Sidmouth, and of the relations ;ting 
between that noble lord (commonly called the Doctor) and Mr. Pitt. 

There is much in both volumes very germane to the history and 
mystery of the i^resent war. Appointments were made in 1808 and 9 
pretty much as they were made in 1851. Wfdlesley Pole says to an 
unnamed correspondent, who writes' to the Marcjuis of Buckingham, 
why Burrard and Dairy nmlc were appointed — ' I’ll tell you candidly, 

‘ as the army is constitute?! here, Arthur could not lx.deft in this great 
* command, there were too many older oliieers: but tin* individual 
‘ appointment of Sir Hew ijuite accidental, and was merely iruxint 
‘ to parry something of that kind much worse,’ Ju a letter from 
Admiral Berkeley in 1809, we find the following addi’cssecl to ,thc 
Maixjuis of Buckingham:— • r 

* Our camraiKHaritis are equally to blame, as really every part, of that fie|)art 
ment such ignorance and delay appear that it makes my heart ache. I have, 
however (in all which relates to their transactions with me), made formal com- 
plaints, and 1 hope it ■will show how very wrong a principle that department lias 
been ay ting upon. Twice hjws the army been stopped lor money, and twice for 
provisions. The horses stkrved, while ships loatiud with hay and o;ftR from 
itngland, enough to furnish all tlie cavalry, were rotting ami spoiling in tho 
Tagus. ^ The niedical Stalf is as bad, as our army were dying away for want of 
medicines, "while more than sufficient were in ships in the river. The medical staff, 
as well as the commissariat, instead of K»eing with the army, are in Lisbon, keeping 

their houses, horses, and w , and the Coiainissary-General at Ointra taking 

his diversion. ' « 

The following allusion to the commander of the disiistrous Walcheren 
expedition will be read with interest : — 

* An officer upon the staff said he should not have known of the existence of a 
commander-in chief bad be not seen at his wden at Bate two turtles sprawling 
upon their backs ; he was never visible until two o'clock, and in the luxury of a 
^London kitchen was he living within twelve miles of theeiiemy, wliUe hisanny 
were living upon salt meat and biscuit, without tents or covering of any sort, and 
in water. The sick list of the army, when these people came away, amounted to 
5000. I fear, however, we have not yet heard the worst. The cavalry left Walcheren 
on Wednesttey . Atr offio^ is arrived who left it on Thursday with despatdbes. ' Ho 
knows nothing, except that he was orden-d in the middle of the night tohet off ; 
timt a veiy heavy firing had been heanl, as he says, both, of cannon and of musketry, 
from Beveland : that the continued when he left the Scheldt, and that, just 
as he sailed, four ships of *e fine had th^ signals made to proceed up the river. 
The rumour in Flushing was, that ‘ the Freiwffi were following m up. ’ ' 
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Lord Chiitham’s (tho Commander) exploits in this expedition are 
rei’uTred to in the following lines : — 

‘^rieud. Whon sent fresh ixTeatlis on Flushing's shores to reap, 

# What didst thou do, illustrious Chatliara '? 

‘ Ohatimm, Sleep ! 

* Frimd. To men fatigued with war,*repo8C is sweet, 

But when awake didst thou do nothing '■ 

‘ Oltathcm. Eat!' 

It has often heen said that there is notldng new under Hie sun, and 
that liistoiy is hut a repetition of previous follies, errors, and crimes. 
Tl»e lullowing summary and precis of the Waleheron expedition would 
tfwin i)rove this view beyohd doubt ; — 

‘ (jx.’iin illations, as far as* they have^oiic, are doculedly hostile to ministers. 
The oomtimniler-in-chief never consolted lipon the whole of the expedition, desired 
to give his opinion upon tlic practicability of an attack upon Antwerp^glves in a 
lucmoir, in which he discusses the two inodes, one by land from Ostend, Ac,, and 
the oLlier.by a combined movement up the ^Jcbeldt— the former he represents as 
imjiracticalile,, tiie latter as most hazardous. The prryect of the exjKHlition never 
laid ])efor<r him in detail : the force of the enemy likely to be oi)po.sed to the 
Britisli fon^e, at no time stated to him : no information in any of the offices within 
his knowlerlge of the present stot-e of the fortificaticuis of Antwoq) ; never saw any 
plan of them ; was consulted by Lord Castlereagh as to what they were in 179^3, 
when he commanded there, but Lord (.'astlcreagh never pretended he had any later 
account. Ho was not consulted on the choice of the •oominander, but thinks the 
.appointTm.'nt of Lonl Chatham a good and proper one. Under no circumstancea 
could Antwer}! bo taken by a coiiji-de-nunn. Ten thousand men in that fortress 
could .always stop four times their number. Had the Bi'itish troops landed at 
Haadbliet to proceed up to Antwerp, they must have left 15,000 men in.Waloheren, 
(•nough to mask Catsand, .a corps to besiege and take LiUe, &c., and .another to 
mask Hfrgcn-o}>-Zoom, and the other fortresses to the left. Quorya How many 
would iiave got to Antwerp 1 Ho much for the commander-in-chief. The physician- 
gtmenil never was consulted about the Walcheron fever until the 10th September. 
Mover knnw wdien the expedition was going, had not, tliCTcfore, the opportunity of 
making that lueilical jjroviaion which he would have mside had he knowm where it 
was going.’ ♦ 

Expeditions were imclertaken without due and profxir consideration 
in 1809 as in iHok. Nor were the aiTangements in the Oommissariat 
Jind Truiisj)ort departments more efteetive and systematic thap now. 

It appears from tliese yolumes that Addington enjoyed the king’s 
favour more than any one. The king made him sit dowm and dine teie- 
adtte with him on mutton chops and pudding. 

We loiim on the authority of Lord Grenville that Pitt thought 
meanly of Lord Hawkeshury’s, afterwards Lord Liverpool, talents for 
business. This we have pn the authority of a statesman whose own 
liabits of business had l>een matured by experience, and whose under- 
standing was naturally vigorous and dear. 

Wine, ks Use mid Taxation. An Inquiry into the Operation of 
the Wine Duties on OonsumpUon and Bevenue. • By Sir J. E. 
TENifAisrx, K.C.S., LL.i). London : Madden. IS55, — ^Though Sir E. 
Teimaait does not bear a high character as a respectable or consistent 
politician, and is not a persem of eapadty or ifctainment above the 
average, yet we must admit that the present work is a fair, candid^ 
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and dispassionate essay, in which the writer lias carefully and diligently 
investigated the subject. Holding an official position at the Board of 
Trade, the leanied knight has had especial opportunities of exipiining 
statistical details on the subject of the wine trade; ut^ he has also 
had the advantage of being a member of the Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed in 1852 io consider the expediency of reducing 
the duty upon wine. That body having abstained to record any 
opinion for the gui (Lance of the Legislature, the author of the essay 
before us imlueed to undertake an analysis of the evidence for his 
own satisfaction, and hence this work. The conclusions which it 
embodies, the author tells us have been corroborated by information 
from sources not open to the Committee' and by facts collected d o the 
close of 1854, 

Our readers are aware that Sir B. ^eel when reconstructing the 
British t^iriff in 1842, declined to inedude wine among the items, eliii^fiy 
fi*om the apprehensions that the increase in the consumption would ho 
insufficient to replact^ the income surrendered. Sul>sctiueiJtly Mr. 
Disraeli, >\dien Chancellor of the Exchec[uer, declared that no goverii- 
inent was ever likely to cxi.st in this country that would entertain the 
project of reducing the import duty on wine to D*. per gallon, and h<i 
reiterated the apprehension of Sir B, Peel that there was no j)ros].>et^ 
of such an incr(.*ascd (consumption as would make up lor the .sacrifice. 
In the session of* 1858, however, a gentleman of the name of Oliveira, 
M.P. for Pontefract, and who is connected^^w’rt beli(*ve^ witli the wine 
trade, proposed a resolution for the reduction of duty on foreign and 
colonial wines to 1*'. per imperial gallon. iThuugh lit^ was m(»t by 
Mr. Oladstone with the argument of the finaneiai diffieidty, yet the 
question of reduction having excited favourable consideration in several 
towns and cities throughout the kingdom, Sir Emerson Tennant’s 
essay cannot at this juncture be considered inopportune. The subject, 
iiotvvitlistanding the war, has lost none of its social and commercial 
attractions. A project which has in view to cheapen the luxury of 
the wealthy, and to render* it accessible to the middle classes, must 
always have numerous advocates, and find ready acceptance. But 
economii^ts who ])r(der figures and facts to theories, have expressed 
reasonable doubts whether the people of England will ever, even in the 
event of a reduction of duty, Ix^come large consumers of the light wines 
of southern Europe. Suppo.sing this question to be solved, however^ 
and a vastly increased consuniption to he established, the question 
arises whather concurrently with the surrender of the duty upon wine, 
the taxes, can still be maintained on malt and spirits ; and also our 
revenue be maintained without diminution. It is a curloUs fact in the 
financial history of the country, that the highest amount of revenue 
has been, as stated by Sir E. J. Tenftant, invariably realized at the 
highest rate of* duty ; and that reductions, so far from uniformly 
replenishing the public inconie, have generally failed to replace the 
amount of duty , surrendered. In Mr. PitPs first expdHment, iti 1786-7, 
a low duty was favourable to consumption, but not to revenue ; in his 
-second experiment, in 1795 and 6, an increased duty product a largely 
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increased revenue, while the consumption did not decline ; and in Mr. 
Pitt’s last experiment 1801-5, with a still higher duty, consumption 
remajined still high, while the* revenue was immensely increased. 
From the experiments made between 1825 and 1854 in reference to the 
wine duties, it seems to be the general opinion that a duty of about 
58. is the most favourable both for consumption and revenue. 

It is said, however, by the advocates for. a reduced duty, that the 
use of w^ine does not keep pace with the increase of population, and 
that the individuiS consumption has fidlen off* from thr^ and a half 
bottles per head, in 1785, to one bottle and a half. But we think the 
author of the essay proves that this decline is not attributable to 
iiicreap of the duty, but to.improved social habits and tastes. The 
race W i.Ji^hottle men is extinct since the time of Mr. Pitt. The 
individual cons urn jition, even by those who can indulge in it to any 
extent, has declined to one-half. There is a much greater, consumption 
of tea and cofieti now in the United Kingdom than there was fifty 
years ago ; and it is observable that this change in habit has extended 
to the Furop'can residents of India, * 

Kor has this alteration in habits been confined to England and her 
colonies. In Franco, ac^edrding to M. Casterat, ^ pour le vins fins et 
(hmifitis il est certain que la consommation a hcaucoup diiniaue ' 
Taste and habits have changed, and men in the opulent classes a^iong 
our neighbours who fonnerly had cellars of the value of 100,000 fmnes, 
now purchase wiue by the cask or the demi piece. Not less curious is 
it also that tlie consumption of ruin, brsyidy, and Geneva has also 
decreased, and that, even in the year of the Grt\at Exhibition, the 
consumption was less than in the tivo previous years of 1849 and 
1850. It is said that light foreign wines are kej)t out of consumption 
in England by the duty ; but we think Sir E, Tcnn.aht proves it is not 
by the duty, but by the want of a prevailing taste for them. High 
dixies would not exclude French wines if the public taste demanded ' 
them, as high duties have not eradicated the taste for brandy. 

If the duty^n foreign wine were to bo lowered to l6*. per gallon 
to-morrow, it would require a consumption of 3^,(K)0,000 of gallons, 
instead of 0,000,000, to restore the present revenue. Where can this 
supply be got of the proper quality of wine, for nature has limited Ihe 
supply of the finest wines in special localities, and the grape w ill not 
bear the same wine if transplanted*? But it should also l)e borne in 
mind that the most earnest advocates of low duties do not profess 
that the cheapest wines could be supplied to the cons^imer at less 
than 6^. per gallon, or 12s. a dozen ; and it is ha^y to be expected 
that the people of this country would prefer the wiixrst wine (for such 
the lowest priced would bej^ when they could ^fiave the best ale lor 
loss than oiie-half the cost. f 

Eighty-six per cent, of i^l; fhe consumed in England am strong 

wines,— such as port, shcOT, and marsala ; thus proving . tiat the 
public taste is iiqt for ^weak^ sour, and vapid foreign wines, but for 
full-bodie(l, generous, and well-flavoured liquors. 

While the war is cer^^ that any further reduction of the 
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wine duties is not practicable, and would be inexpedient, even if 
practicable. 

The MilUarji Forces and InsfHittions of Gi'eai Britain and Ireland., 
their Constii nfion^ AdniinUfrafimi, and Government, Military and 
Civil, By IT. Bveulev Thomson, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Author of ‘The Laws of AVar affecting Commerce and vShipping.’ 
Stewai’t and Murray, Old Bailey. 1855. — The author of this work is 
a barrister of Sfune six years’ landing, who, in the eoui'sc of the last 
year, publlslied a us'eful little compendium of the l?lws of wm* affecting 
comnujroe and shipping, wliich has been favour jildy received by the 
public. Thus cncoiu'aged, the peculiar cinjumstauces of the time have 
induced him to undertake a general account of all matters rtda^ing to 
the military and civil constitution, administration, and go^. l./uicnt o'f 
the Militiuy Services of (Ireat Britain, and also of the laws vclutiiig 
to the Army, the Marines, the Militia, and tlic various C()r]:>s of \’o- 
luntcers. It is curious that the only conqdeti; and descriptive work 
of this kind in our hu)guage was jJroducewl xnore than thirty' yoaj’s ago, 
not, as Mr. Thomson states, hy <an officer of the artilltTV of Franc* \ 
but by a naval engineer and pupil of the I’olyteelinit; School, tlu.‘ 
Baron Charles Diqhn, younger brother of the ctdcbniied advocate of 
that name formerly ihesidenb of the Chamber of 2)(q>utics. 'iln* 
book of M. Bupin was remarkable fur its aceiirate and cxttmsiv*? 
knowledge ; imd, in so far «as its infonnatioii and arrangement arc now 
available, Air. Thomson has availed him.self pf both. 

]Not withstanding tliat we have Im^cu now fourteen or fifteen monlh.s 
at war, imd that tlie con(liiton of the British army hais created tso 
active and palpitating an interest in tlie Military Service*, yet vei'v 
little is known to the general public of the constitution and condition 
of our army antf militia, or of its organization and discipline. AVe 
liave s('veml book.s on uiilitaiy law, and the law of courts-raari ial, and 
also treatises on military policy and education ; but %V(j believe th|L*re 
is no work on the general organization of the ‘army, except tli<‘ Bri- 
link Officer, by Mr. Stocquele.r, which Mr. Thomsiin describes as 
enreful and actairatc. The Blue Books and I’arliamcntary Keports, 
indticd, contain a large, and, as Mr. TTiomson phrases it, an unused mass 
of, information ; but, until hti had himself collected it into the volume 
bidbre us, we believe it bkd never been brought systematically together 
in a consecutive fonn. The first part of the volume contains chapters 
on the Nature of Military Law, on the Kise of the Military System, 
on the Civil Administration of the Army, the Staff*, Ordnance, Pay, 
Maintenance, Me<iical Service, &c. The second part includes a con- 
secutive descriptioh of the Militia and Ablnntecr Forces, with an 
ac<;urate digest of the statutes relating. to these bodies of troops. In 
the introduction wdll be found an efftimatc of the character of the 
British soldier contrasted with the soMier of France and Prussia. 
The enlistment *of the British Army, our author maintains, is the 
devotion of the greater, certainly the best, portion of a man’s life to 
the service into which he freely enters. Two-tliirds of that portion, 
as far as rest>eets tire regiments of the Line,* are spent in the colonies ; 
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whilst the Continental armies, on the othtn* hand, arc filled hy con- 
scription, not indeed excluding voluntiiry enlistiiuint, Imt admitting it 
under certain regulations. In France, every man is called upon to 
serve his country at the age of twenty ; but any one who wishes to 
enlist may entel the service at the age of eighteen, diis service lasting 
seven years, whether under conseri})tiou or enlistinent. In Prussia, 
all the stil)j<‘cts are called into the service of the State at the age of 
twenty, and serve for three years in what is called the disposable 
force. The following is Mr. Thomson’s description of our recruits ; — 


‘ Tito ^reat body of our rocruits consists of the inhabitants of large towns, and 
of agricultural labourers. These last appear general^* to enter the army in con- 
se<pik%^ ' of some family diiliculfy, or some sempo in which they are involved, or 
from Bomi^tciutiorary difficulty of obtaining work ; when they have undergone* 
the noccssary j)reparation of the drill, they become the best and rarest trustworthy 
»ol«liers. I'hoBe who come from the 'manufacturing districts and large towns arc 
too fre(juently tlie most idle and dissolute ; they require all the means in the i>ower 
of their officers to correct the imemperate and vicious habits in which they have 

"liHsioir*^ 


imlulged, and to tc*;t(,;h tluun that subordination is the fiin|t duty 
into which tluy'bavo entered.* ^ 


^jc profcHsiori 


^ ‘^11 an amiy so composed, the necessity of the strictest discipline, 
id- borne or abrotul, and .more es])eciully in the face ol“ an 
%icn‘iy, is absolutely Jicccssary. Tt was only by discipline that llie 
grVat eoininander Wt-llingloS was enabled to achieve those wond( 3 rs 
which will render his name immortal in the military annals of his 
country. 

Tills volume is a now and welcome aid to the civilian, and may be 
ficr^iftcr referred to as a later authority than Simmons, Harris, 

' ^^gast, oi‘ SttM'ijiiebn*, on military affairs. ^ 

and A den nt liras Jn the Broeince of Assam during a rest- 
f /f Fouriaen Years WBy Ma.7ok Jou>' BiJTJ.Kn, 55th Bengal 
Infantry, I'rincijjal Assistant Agent to the Govemor-General 
th-East frontier of Assam, and Author of ‘A Sketch of Assam.’ 
_j|^,)n : Smith, Elder, and Co. Bombay : Smith, Taylor, and Ci h-r-^j 
I prtwent volume is a continiiati<^u*.of the Author’s Ibrmer woM, 

. Sketch of Assam,’ and is intended to describe the halhts, customs, 
and immner.s of the remaining wild tribes of the hills, the Aughamee 
Naghahs, Jvookie.s, Meekers, and Kengma Naghas, with whom a 
iengthened residence has rendered Major I>titler intimately aequaiuted. 
In the year 1811, Miypr Butler wa.s appointed to the Civil branch of 
the Service as an Assistant to the Agent to flie Governor-General 
North-East frontier of Assam, and after a residence of about three 
years in LowTr he was placed of the Hill tribes 

subject to the political agent of Upper Assam. He took up his resi- 
dence with his family at the remote station of Siukwah on the banka 
of the Burrampooter, mid performed those onerous and responsible 
duties of a military officer* in civil employ, which ftousist ‘in doing 
ev^ything,’ He gives us an account of ten military ejtpeditions 
among the hill^tribes of Assam, all of wdiich were atten4<54 with 
danger, not merely from the difficulty of penetrating through the 
unexplored jungle, but^ from the wild and lerocious slnimals there 
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eneotintered ; the extreme cold occasionally prevailing^, the unhealthi- 
iiess of the climate at particular seasons, and tlie difficulty of dealiiig 
with the natives. As in Egypt, the fei*tility of the valley of the Burram« 
pooter is dependent on animal*immdatioTw which attaimtheir maximum 
in the month of^May. The exhalations from the ffcagnsint waters 
render the climate unwholesome for a considerable period, but as soon 
as the waters retire, the soil becomes wonderfully fertile. Its pro- 
ductions are very varied, consisting of rice, mustard, Indian corn, rye, 
millet, pepper, onions, tamarinds, tobacco, betel nut, opirp, sugar- 
cane, oranges, cotton, and tea, which is now successfully cultivated in 
'* Upper Assam. In the vicinity of Bojapo-mah Major Butler saw great 
numbers of the trees growing luxuriantly in tiu! jungle s(gp^ ^^ve 
or fourteen feet high, but he did not discover that the Nagh^s' ever 
drank tea. Though they Ao not drink . tea or consume milk, 
yet they eat every kind of tl^; including that of the tiger and the 
slephant. It is also said, that like the Chmese, they eat dogs, serpents, 


Jit 


id rats. 


✓ 


'The Angahmee Nag^llia appear^roni aJI we can learn,’ says Major Butler, 'to 
have no idea of a faturo state of retiibuiion of good or evil. Tlujy imagine theve 
are many gods, or go<Kl ami evil spirits, residing in their hi'ls. To ojie the/ 
offer up sacrifices^ of cows and mithuns: to another, dogs; and to a 
spirituous liquor. "“Each god, or spiri^ has, in (iiljielr estiinatiou, the power to afflict, 
them with sickness, ill luck, and a variety of ejilainities, or to make ibem sucemful 
in their incursions and prosperous in their underUkings or daily occupations. 
They choose their own wives, the damsel’s consent, m well as that of her p-aremts, 
being obtained by pi-esents.’ 

C- 

. The most interesting part of this volume to the general reader^ is 
account of held sports in AsKam. From the vast c|| 
of waste or jnngle land, there are few coteries that can Ixt comp 
with Assam for affording diversion to too English spoi'tsman.\ A 
shikang or sporting elephant is indispensable ; and when seated on the 
a animars back in a w’cU-secnred howdah — a kind of Kquaro w^ooden 
\,^|i-er containing shelves for four double-barrelled guns-^-tdUiljjWl^ 
aniraaLs of the forest may b^ fearlessly encountered and overc(»Bi6,^| 
But it must* not be imagined a field-day in Assam is \aiatten(ledvAvith 
d.'mger, or less exciting than fox-hunting ; for at no time would it be 
safe or prudent to go alone on a solitary clepliant to beat through 
dense, high, and almost infj)cnetrablc reed and grass jungle. Tb^msuro 
success and avoid <hmgei’, a cavalca<le is generally formed of from three 
to twenty elephants. On many oc^ions, says Major Butler, 

' iBuffaloes rush down with awM fury upon the nearest elqtliant, when, unless 
the sportsman happens to be an expert shot, the elephant is genei^ly goml and 
lacerated iii a fri^tful manner, and the midiout or dnver of the elejdmi^’imt un- 
fe^uently severey injured. Smetimes the howdah, or tower, is throudi off the 
' e^hant’s back by the shook sustained from the buffsio’s oha«'ge, and the aporte- 
his guns, as hurted prostrate on the ground wtdh the elephant. , 

WiHh the following extract wc, must .cloge our hdti^e of the 1^1|; — 

' Few ^^ephants can be brought to stand i«|»Sitdd^ a 

iportluhan fail to shoot the tiger in the first charge, elephant instincii'' ' 
seems to lose confidence, and no exertions on the part of, ^ mahout can induoi 
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elephant again to. encounter the tlanger of a second charge, by advancing to beat 
up tlie tiger conl^lod in tlie grass j^a Niger’s charge is always desperately fierce, 
ami sehlora met without making its“urauefs feel the powers of its fangs and claws, 
and causing sometimes fatal accidents. Not less exciting is the rhinoceros hunt, 
^lis animal is found in the highest and most dense reed jungle, generally near a 
river or Bheel la^e, in a very miry place. The squealing grunt of this beast is 
peculiarly sharp and fierce, and the elephants become sdjwarmed that few waiyts 
approach in the shape of a charge, but mostly quit the field with the utmost speedy 
scarcely giving the sportsman time |o have a shot.’ 

The American I5aptist missionaries at Seebsag'hnr publish a monthly 
illustrated newspaper in the Assamese language. Major Butler states 
that it is very creditably got up, and that it dilluses useful knowledge 
wit h morality. We cannot^ say nineb for the stylo or for the arrange- 
nvJWI-^i^^hese travels or adventures ; but the (jountj^s, in a great 
degr ;m unexplored, one, and w'c argjliankjiil Jors^/fy 
liowi'Vor inarlistically convoyed. '/El 

not ions from the Papers of Lord Meimffo^ late^h/ffernor-Ooneral 
of India, Governor of JtvitiStiea, and Governor- General of Canada* 
EditiKl by J>o. Wm. Kate, Autho'* of ‘ Life of Lord Metcalfe,’ ‘ His- 
tory of the War in Afghanistan/ &c. Sniitli, Elder, and Co. 1 855. — 
A.S a conscientious, able, and industrious public servant, the late Lord 
Motoalfe attained an uncommon and very enviable fame, not merely 
among Anglo*Indialis in tlio East, but amongst Canadians, West 
Indians, Americans, and native-born Englishmen. He was not only 
an able, but an energetic and conscientious man, with a special train- 
ing fur, and long practice in, oiftcial life. The opinions of such a 
,man — lor they are not merely the opinions of a thinker, but of an 
actor on the w'orld’s stage — who passed a life of nearly half a centurj^’s 
duration in incessant otilieial activity, in the East and in the West, in 
India, in Canada, Tiiid m Jama!< a, must have an especial value at the 
j iv.*aont time, when wo arc talking scj much of administrative reform. 

'1 o any of our readers who have read Mr. Kaye’s interesting biography 
:>!’ Lord Metcall’e, it is known that for a considerable period the noble 
lord, then plain Mr. Metcalfe, accompanied the array of Lord Lake 
through India, as civil commissioner, and that he paid considerable 
attention to military iifiairs.- Under these circumstances, and consi- 
dering how much we. are at the ihoment interested in fortifications 
and siege works, we make no apology for the following extracts touch- 
ing fortifications, . 


'The only objection to fortificati^, I l)elieve, is their expense. I do not 
know what expense the fortifications '^mentioned may have occasioned, but the ser< 
vices which ifc^y have rendered in tins single campaign, must have more tih.an com* 
penKm.ted for any expense wliidi they may have caus(^. Of the great utility of 
fortifications, there seems to be abundant proof. That they cannot be, or ought 
' not to be, insupportably expensive; is shown by the numbear of forti£^ti<ms pos- 
sessed by petty native states. The state of Alwar boasts, I think, of having fifty- 
two forts. I do not mean to vouch for the accuracy of «thi8 numb^, but the 
number of forts possessed bytlmt petty state^is notoriously, and without dOubt> 
wry great Then P«tty stale of Bhur^ore, in a small countiy, and with very 
limited resources, mrintajiifpur forts of the first magnitude and celebrity, besides 
|g||^ of inferior noto,||||||F^^^ increasing the muoher of Its fortificatiohs^* 

■WQ. xiilt » 
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The following remarks on the uses of mortar bat^Jeries are not 
without interest: — ' • 

* There is a hranch of equipments of sieges 'nOiich might be made more use of 
than it is at present, to the great annoyance of the enemy, and freqvusntly to his 
total ex])ulsion. A great number of mortars, and an abundant supply of shells, 
shoitld be attached to every besieging army. There are many situations in which, 
from the natural difficulties of the posititm, an assault cannot take place without 
considerable hazard of failure. In such cases, fan incessant shower of shells, day 
and night, might make the place too warm for ihe garrison, and obviate the neces- 
sity of a storm. There are other occasions in which it may be desirable to avoid 
the delay of all the operations of a siege ; and on such occasions bombarding day 
and night might accomplish the objects in a short time.' 

Here are Lord Metcalfe’s views io refeniince to Persia, in 

^ * What then have I to propose ^j^arding our relations with Persia ? It is this. 

terms that will not involve ns in stipula- 
tions leadt^n ui!iiij|iiar^ war vrith Russia. There is no necessity for 

pretending indifferf!^ as to the fate of Persia The interests of Persia and of 
British India are to a certain degree in union. We neeil not conceal that we desire 
her preservation. We need not hesitate to use our beat endeavours to promote 
it by all mean.s consistent with the maintenance of frierully relations with Russia. 
Nay, even occasions and events may possibly occur, in which it would be politic to 
afford Persia active assistance agaiu;4 that power. But let us keep ourselves free 
to do what is wisest and best under all circumstances. Let us not embarrass our- 
selves* by engagements which may be ruinous in their consequences, for which ^ 
Persia cannot make any adetjuatc return, and which, on her part, would not be 
kept one instant beyond their agreement with her ow7i convenience.’ 

As a colonial govt'mor, no man paid mon^ attention to tho Ijcalth 
of the troops than Loi*d Metcalfe, He made arrangements for tlieij; 
location on high ground, and adopted sanitary measures to cheek tlio 
ravages of the yellow fever and other distempers and diseases incident 
to the West Indie.s and Canada. 

Mr. Kaye has divided the papers into three parts, illustrative of the 
three great epochs of Lord Metcalle’s caj’etir: — firstly, his 'earlier 
officidjfl^j heibre he became a member of the Supreme Government ; 
seconray, as a member of the Govcniment ; ana thirdly, the space of 
time embraced by JiiiJ Jamaica and Canada ailministrations. Under 
each of these heads will l)C found a number and variety of papers, indi- 
cating the writer’s opinions upoi/ nearly all the princip^ questions 
submitted to his consideration during his nearly half a century of 
public service. 

The Roman Empire of the West. Four Lectures delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edml>urgj||J’ebruary, 1855, W EiCHAEfr 
Co^fGRiJVE, late Fellow and Tutor ofWad liam College. J.W. Parker 
and Kon. 1855.-— These lecture* are on a period of history, and not a 
substantive historical work. They are written in a pure idiomatic 
style, at once lucid and nervous. In so far as scholastic learning is 
concerned, it is evident that 1^. Congreve is a perfect master of his 
subject, but we. cannot commend Ms tbne of thought, still less the 
■ tenour of Ms political reasoning. He is evidently a of earnest 
cotir^, stjrong convictions, and no mean abil^; but Ms lectures^, 
let Mm disjfMse it as he will— are an apology^illlKi^toarac^ and indii 
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rialisiu. He is an advocate fcir the government of one man resting on 
the support of the army — for the government of the few over the 
many ; in other words, he is an twlvocate of an imperial despotism, and 
against the play and conflict of parties in a free state. 

Autohiography of J. 8, Buckingham, Longman, Brown, and Long- 
mans, Vols. I. and II. 1855. — Mr. Buckingham has now been 
before the public for nearly thirty years, ‘as lecturer, newspaj>er pro- 
prietor, editor, M.P., traveller, &c., talking and writing all the while, 
and of course he repeats himself over and over again in this volume, 
and details a great deal that is trivial and unimportant ; but, on the 
whole, the ^/ork is tolerably amusing and instructive, and as a record 
of^he liabits and mannei^ of seamen, journeymcn-printcrs, colonial 
and Loh^lon merchants, clerks, brokers, West India proprietors, &c., 
about fifty or sixty years ago, it may be referred to by the future his- 
torian witli advantage. The moral Mr. Buckingham teaches is an 
importimt and fruitful one — namely, that there is no obscurity of 
hifth, no privation of property, no opposition, either of powerful indi- 
viduals, or still nmre powerful oodies and governments, that may not 
he overcome hy industr}^, integrity, altial, and perseverance. 1 n illus- 
tration of this truth, the author presents tlie principal events of his 
own lii'e, with all its varie<l vicissitudes of extreme want and abundant 
. wealtli, of original obscurity and su!)sequent popularity, of enterprise 
and speculatirig successes and failures, of jjcrsonal intercourse with 
some of the very lowest classes, and of entertainmeuts in the palaces of 
kings and prine<?s. The most unbeai’able parts of this biography 
‘are the attempts at rhyme. Mr. Buckingham introduces songs, imd 
what he calls poetry, written by him at various times. To say that 
th<‘se verses, if such they can he called, are mediocre, would not suffi- 
ciently convey our meaning. They are perfectly unendurable, we 
might say exwrable, if we wished to wound a septuagenarian, which 
we certainly do not. 

Arvon; or , the Trials, By C. Mitchjsll Chakles. Two vols.^ Bout- 
ledge. — Tliis is a good story and well teld. The texture of the tale 
is ingenious, its moral drift is admirable, and the nature, vivacity, and 
force thrown into the narrative, give it a high degree of interest. 
* Arvon’ is not to be classed with the ordinary run of fictions. 

Westward Ho ! or, the Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas Leigh^ 
Knight, ofBurrough, in the County of Devon, ih the Beign of Her Most 
Ohrious Majesty Queen ElizabM, Rendered into Modem English 
by ChaMiEs Kje&slet. Threilwols. Macmillan. — In those Eliza- 
bethan times to which this story relates, Spain was the great power 
of Europe, and its ascendency had come to be almost entirely an 
ascendency for evil. Such, in a degree never to be fojjgotten, was its 
sway over the fair regions of the New World which it had subdued ; 
and in Europe it wa« the great upholder of the inquisitiem, and of all 
things like it. The hatred of Spain, which had its home in the heart 
of all true En^shmen in those days, was a most righteous hatred. 
Only m thi|t powe^ be homhled could Europe be expected to 
^|phe i&^ly against Spain then, m to war against 
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Bussuk now, WM »to war against a power that was sure to bo the 
patron of all bad power. To crush the free everywhere, to streh|ftheii 
despotic rule over body and soul everywhere, was its chosen and 
boasted mission. But the England of that day was not of a temper 
to remain quietly at home and to allow the Sj)aniard to do what it 
was in his heart to do. Englishmen had never been such fighting- 
- men since the best days of^he Plantagenets asunder the. last of the 
Tudors. And well was it. for England, for Europe, for liunianity, 
that they wxTe such, and that they did not then work by halves. 
Soldiers by profes.sion were few, but the men everywhere possessed 
arms, and were trained to the use of them. The struggle to wdiiclj 
the grave and honest men of those times eommitted themselves was 
.perilous, and cost the land mticli of its best bldbd ; but tliei««srwas 
wisely incurred. The price of resistance was as^notlung compared 
with what would have ensued if that resistance had not been inad^e. 

The maritime enterprise of the sixteenth century was ^nuch more 
^familiar to inquisitive youth fifty years since than at presents BoyjSif»f!< 
that day revelled amidst stories of buccaneers, Spanish galleons, and 
such matters. The names of *ich men as Harry Morgan were as 
familiar to them as the names of Alexander and Caesar, and in their 
eyes tluj former class of heroes were of higher mettle than the latter. 
Mr, Kingsley hfus brought back the romance of those old clays-- their 
voyagiiigs and discoveries, their adventures in strange lands, and the 
many scenes of gorgeous wealth and beauty which ro^ to the imagina- 
tion beyond the read. ^ 

The tale itself does not admit of abridgment ; it must suifiee to say. 
that it gives us the maritime phase of English life under Elisiabeth 
with great truthfulness and power, terminating with the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, the SalamLs of English history whkh turned over a 
new leaf for Britain, for Europe, and for Christian civilization over the 
world. 

In the construction of the story there are some points which Wc feel 
to he highly improbable and unnatural. The ‘ Brotherhood oi the Kose* 
itself, from which so muclj ensues, is, in our view, a particular of this 
description. We lack, .to6, those intervals of repose, and. that easy 
movement of the hand, which in some of the most memorable pictures 
by Sir Walter, besi>eaks the presence of genius of the first order, by 
causing you to be utteriy oblivious of that presence through the ab- 
sorbing interest given to the scene presented. Nevertheless, West- 
ward Ro ! is a learned book, a book, a book which . only a 

man of real genius could have written, and a book which, aa giving 
expression to many just and brave convictions, is adapted to benefit the 
young minds about us, told as they are from so many quarters, that 
e^nest conviction on any subject is a very troublesome^ and costly 
^mpaaiion for any man to take about with hW now-anlays. It is the 
grand defect of Bir Walter that he did everyilfing simply as an artist ; 
nothing the impulse Of any great moral motifs^e. Fame and 
money-getting were pleasant to him ; but to do God’s work in. 0o4*s 
world, as he might have done, that never miteted his ihQUghhs* His soul 
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had no great eonvictk)n,^iid his 'works in consequence have no great 
object. It is l^sherwise with Mr. Kingsley, and we trust it will con* 
tinue so to be^ Of course^hen we ^ke up a piece of fiction, we do 
not ex]ject to find a homil^ * But men of great powers should be men 
. of great purpose, and should make it felt that they deem any mission 
below that as beneath them. Amuse ua> by all means ; but do not 
stop there— be a teacher. ^ 

Wh^p t^e story is said to be * rendered into modern English* by any 
one, we do not see. No attempt is made to distinguish what is con- 
fessedly by some master of modern English and the rest. The work* 
manship of the fiction does not answer in this respect to its title- 
Plge. 

‘ On o*Xe other point also we must venture a remark. That veritable 
hero, Salvator Yeo, comes into the story as a specimen of what aif 
Anabaptist miglit have been at that time. But smart from him, Mr, 
Kingsley makes all his men and women sober Church of England 
Christians ; while the Puritans of that age — those sternest of all haters 
of Rome, fbnning os they did the majority of the working clergy, and 
influencing as they did the largest and most energetic portion of the 
laity ; potent, too, as they were, according to Lord Bacon’s testimony, 
in keeping down 'the papistical numbers, are, so fiir as Mr. Kingsley’s 
picture of those times are concerned, non-existent. In a book coming 
from mme clergymen, we could understand this ; but we do not quite 
see how this should be in a book coming from Mr. Kingsley. True, 
the Puritans 4n those days were for the greater part Churchmen ; but 
in the Church o#out of it, the Puritans were marked as Puritans ; and 
what is more, the future Pilgrim Fathers of New England were then 
living in Old England, and liad hearts that were ^soon to respond to 
the cry of ‘ Westward Ho I* in memorable fashion. 

The Orimea and Odessa. By Dr. Chjlblss Kocir. 8vo. John 
Murray. 1855. — This is the translation of a work published in Berlin 
in October last. It is not a compilation, but an account of the Crimea 
as it came under the observallon of the author. There is a good map 
appended to the volume, and the inforimtion it gives of land ^d 
people, town and country, is most timely, Ad appears to be throughout 
fully trustworthy. The wise use of sAch information as is presented 
in this volume should have sufficed to save us from mviy of the evils 
which have come upon our brave countrymen and allies in those 
regions. ^ 

A Mistoiy of the First French MevoluUon to the 

year 1850. By Biohabd Hebbb Weiqhtsok. 8vo, Bentley. 1855. 
— The substance of Mr. Wrightson’s history is, that for more than 
half a century Italy haf heen grossly wronged and down-trodden ; and 
that her regeneration must be sought in the open, ordinary, and slower 
methods natural improvement, and hot in Mazzinian plowing ^d 
conspiracy. Experience seems to show that Mr« Wright^on’s view 
is not without its wisdom. It is a welLwritten and instructive 
volume. 

The Jkism ef i1i» By Qmomis Cka88airi]i. Bvo. 

* 
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Bentley. 1855. — Mr. Chassaud is a native of Beyrout, familiar with 
the language and manners of the races who at present |^old possession 
of the Syrian territory. His dpportunities for knowing the Druses 
have been such as no mere traveller could %alize. He speaks of them 
as one who has grown up near them, if not with them. It is this fact 
which gives to his narrative its chief value. The book will be inte- 
resting throughout to those to whom the subject is new ; and the trans- 
^lation of the religious code of the Druses, at the end of the volume, is 
of value as an historical document illustrative of the real opinions of 
this extraordinary' people. 

Bisters of Charitu^ Catholic mi Protestant. By Mrs. Jamesok. 
12mo. Longman.— This is a little book in,praise of the good worj^s 
of the * Sisters of Charity’ in Catholic countries, of similar organtza- 
diions in some Protestant countries, and an argument in favour of more 
efforts of this'nature among ourselves. To those who wish to see what 
is doing in this w'ay, and what may yet be done, we cannot do better 
than recommend this small volume. Interesting arc its facts, and 
wise and genial for the most part are its utteranceis;. 

Nicholas Eerrar. Two Lives by his brother Joiix, and by Dr. Jebb. 
How first edited, \vitli illustrations, by O. E. B. Mayoii,*M.A., Follow 
and Assistant-Tutor of St, John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. Mac- 
millan. 1855, — The first of these ‘two lives’ is edited from a Cam- 
bridge manuscript ; the substance of the second has been printed more 
than once, but in such a manner as to leave much tg be done by the 
research and judgment of Mr, Mayor. The chief value of the publica- 
tion is as a fragment of history. The piety it (jxhihits is not, in our . 
judgment, of a healthy description. While accomj)anied with a pro- 
test against Borne, it is too ascetic, monastic, Bomanistic. Nicliolas 
Ferrar was a man of strong individuality, which he seenu} to have had 
the power of impressing on those about him in a marked degree. He 
was a ripe scholar for his time, a man of parts, a man of travel, and a 
man of considerable means. . He took deacon’s orders from the bands 
of Archbishop Laud, and in that capacify converted a large household 

relatives into a community which so nearly resembled a convent in 
its discipline that we are Ifct surprised to find the stem Puritans of 
those days regarding it in thatlight. Nicholas Ferrar was, what Dr. 
Pusey has singe become, a reaction agsdnst the real or supposed excesses 
of Protestantism. His religion was of the Andrew's and Laud schooli 
in its severest type. As a phase of the past, the lives in this volume 
are curious and interesting ; a model for the present, we cannot 
commend them. It is well to see how piety of this kind influenced 
the private and domestic life of some persons in those old times ; but^ 
alter all, it is a one-sided piety— the piety oP imagination, sentimenti 
and routine, more than of nigh principle and enlarged humanity. It 
suffered much from, the sectarianism of the age ; but that sectarianism 
was not more narrow or pfore intolerant than its own, Piynne was 
not more a bigot than Laud. Cromwell was the soul ofl Liberalism* 
compared witn the party of whom Nicholas Ferrar was a kind bf rsK 
presentat . 
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Mr. Carlyle, in liis Cromwell^ has said something about this 
* Arminian Nuimejy,’ as it was called, at Little Qidding, i!i Hunting- 
donshire ; and he is shown by MrTMayor to have been more (Jtnicerned, 
as is his wont, about the graphic than about the accurate. Mr. 
Mayor intimates that Mr. C. has cited a book in this case which he 
has not read, and done so in a very *untrustvvoiilj^ manner. 

The Heroes Canticle, and other Foems. ^By Hobeet Pletckeb. 
Jackson and Walford.— 'Once on a time the pjain speaking of Diogenes 
brought hku into trouble. Popular suspicion, many-tongued, was 
busy with his good name. Finding matteys at this pass, that eccen- 
tric old gentleman took with him his hatchet and his dog, and with 
ti:^ fonner out off the tail of the latter in the ()))en market-place. 
The strolrci was a wise one — that^tail was a soj) to Cerberus — for the , 
ei’owd forgot the more serious, charge.^ rumoured abroad in the 
curiosity awakened hy such a mysterious freak. 

Every poet should have his Diojjfenes’ dog for a similar purpose 
(we arc sure Mr. Fletcher keeps one) ; that i.s 1k> say, he vshould have 
.some obvious minor faults of language and manner at which the critics 
nui}’ {ly—venial sins he can afford to confess — so that, when they 
have fuUilled on these their duty of finding fault, they may more 
readily give him due credit for such real excellences as he may pos- 
sess. We fall into this critic-trap with our eyes open, and confess 
that w(i assail with due severity certain ^poe,<^pe#cadsih^s MrJUi 
Fletcluu’ has committed. Tliere is his tendency oo cental letters-^— 
an crysijjclatous eruption of them.all over his linos— quite painful to 
witness. We sliould like to kii^w what Mr. Cliilds of Bungay, his 
printer, said to him, after using up capitals enough in this little volume 
to set half-a-dozen sober octavos in type. Then, again, metre of I 
the principal poem is, he tells us, accentual, not syllabic, ^e-dite no''|^,, 
objection, we waive dispute. Coleridge’s Qliristahel is a most musical/ 1 
example of such metre. But we urge that Mr. Fletcher has no right, 
on such a plea, to do a wrong to our ears and to himself, by lines 
discordant upon every conceivable metrical principle.. There is much 
freedom and beauty about the changing measures adopted in the 
Hero's Canticle; the writer has an extraoMnary command of lan- 
guage and of rhyme, and many passages show that his ear is finely 
^ susceptible of tlie most delicate rhythmical delicm. It is the more 
inexcusable that he should sin so wantonly in this way as he some- 
times does. A supernumeraiy ^l^ble or so, here and there, is no sin 
— except with the fastidious, ft may be a positive beauty. But the 
accent should never fall on words altogether unimportant. Such a 
line as ^ Fresh Hydiarheads hissing appear,’ is not bad, because the 
discord is akin to the thought. such a lino, as ^ The Flag droops 
through the realms won,’ following ‘ Wherever shines yon Indian 
Bun,’ is utterly indefeasible* 

Having thus foufid ihult with some details, we advert with the 
more pleasure to many sterling good qualities in these jpoems.» They 
bear the stamp of an original mind, evince an. elevated and vigorous 
tone of thought, and contain many , striking felicities of expression. 
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The modest hope expressed in the prefaee ought to iind realization. 
The description of the sun shiiniig over the rivers and mountain ranges 
of Spain, is admirable. Urania's JVhisper, the Smsef Trilogg, and 
JECeaven Lost^^Q fine conceptions, powerfully wrought out. Among 
minor beauties of thought or language, we cull two or three, and could 
wish room for moro.gf The Kero's Vaniicle^ an ode in praise of Wel- 
lijigton, is less successful as a whole than in some such passages of most 
happy execution, Tliere is poetic truth about language like this ; — 

* the fresh’ ning might 
Of Bivers sowing winding light 
In ftow'ing veins for vales or meads.* 

* The Eiver roll’d no more in gold, 

A silvery /nist fell itmnd — 

Tlie Moou^was flowering, Nine Nights old, 

In tlie Stars’ Garden-ground.’ 

^ tlie scene shifted, the shadows fell 

* And tlie stars drifted in the calm swell 
Of the Night, the girdling night. All’s well I’ 

In an addresis to the Sun : — 

* ’Tis thy majestic Hour. Hie very Storms 
That not an hour ago threatened thy sway, 

0 ^ . - ^ their Ethiop'foreheads for thy s«kl, 

• " ' Iiivery haste to spread thy T^pne/ 

,!■ ■ '' 

It is manifest that %he poetic gift of Mr. Fletcher will well repay 
discipline more Kcvero than it has yet received. The gold is in him, 

I and he s^uld not shun the furnace, ^i-nr 

y FoajM%‘ By Mattuew Arnold. Second Scries.—taie principal 
rpoertWn this volume is another ‘ Episode’ after the mamSS* of Sohrab 
Vanrf Itiistumy intitled Balder Bead. The character ascrili^d to 
Balder — ^the most genial of the northern deities, his fate at the hands 
of envious Lok, ana the unavailing tears wherewith all nature sought 
to weep him back to life — will be familiar to all who have hut a slight 
acquaintance with the Scandinavian mythology. This finest passage 
in the range of old NorseTable has been happily selected and admirably 
handled by Mr. Arnold. True to his theory— -and here at least wisely 
80 — :his treatment is altogether objective. A severe unity of pur}>oso# 
pervades the whole. Not an allusion breathe.s of the modem world ; 
f not a similitude but is taken from objects familiar to .sea-rover and to 
scald, TJie poet is identi^ed with the action, and etists for the time 
shnply in order to its due presentation. 

This style of poetry is trying; it resembles the outline drawings of 
Flaxpian, lletsch, or Overbook. An ill-proportion^ form, an atti* 
tndcimpossible to anatomy, cannot be apparently ^tohed for, canndt 
even 1)^ concealed,* by richness of colour or a staling adjustnient of 
liglit and shade. It is in this more austere and statii^]^ manner tbiit 
Mr. Arnold is fitted to excel. He delineates %ith 
^ Balder,* and tlie ‘ Harp-player on Etna,’ coiit&i gtrikfeiijg’ exampWbf 
his power to portray a scene^with the utihoirft yiiidness by #1fe«r 
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simple, well-chosen words. Nowhere, in his case, is a dead conce])ti()n 
hidden^ like Philoposmen’s urn, heijeath exuberant flowers. His 
blank verse is .never tumid with obscure magniloquence ; it is subdued 
almost to monoton j, More variety of rhythm, in that measure which 
requires it above all others, would have relieved the Balder, The 
close of the period, not at the close of the line but in the middle of 
the next, is of much too frequent recurrence. Neither do we wish to 
receive from a hand ^tted for better thiixgs more such pieces as the 
‘ Fragment of an Antigone,* Such studies after the antique are least 
like their models when they seem the most so. That fiugment is an 
imitation of Chinese exactitude — it reads like the prose translation of 
a%horu8 cut up into short hnes — it contains the usual amount of un- 
eomfortahle and commonplace reflection, seasoned with pedantic allu-^ 
sions from the mythological muster-roll. Granted that the thing is 
done to jwrfection, it was not worth the doing. The poetry of thia 
autlior will live by the Greek spirit-s-let him not go about to kill it by 
the Greek letter. 

Among the other poems which make up this little volume are several 
which have much delighted us. * Self-Deception’ is a beautiful bit of 
Platonism. ‘ Kesignation,* ‘ The Buried Life,’ and ‘ A Summer Night,* 
are meditations on life’s problem, well-repaying thoughtful perusal for 
their beauty and for their truth. The philosophy Mr. Arnold 
seems to us scarcely to do justice to Action in its love of Contesta- 
tion, but we have at present neither 
the discussion of a question so large. iHiPwCpPllp^ 

JSthel^ or, the JDouhle Error. By MaexIk James. — ^T his tale 
deserves notice as a first production of much promise. The transition 
ofrthe mind from love to ambition is drawn with freshness power, 
and the development of character throughout the book manifests a ' 
depth and discrirn’mation not often found in an early effoiii. The 
sevtirity the denouement is not to our taste,; and, in the form given 
it, was not requisite, we think, either ethically or aesthetically. The 
death-bed of old Lascelles is described with vigour, and produces im- 
pression by means strictly legitimate. The story as a whole is free 
from the evils of artifice, imitation, and affectation — ^vices which 
shoflld answer to Hogg’s Three Perils of Womans as the three perils 
of young novelists, 

The Chief; a Tale in Verse, *iBy Maet Hebon. Ja^old. 

— The ntotto prefixed to this poem bespeaks its purpose, It is in- 
tended to depict the virtues ppsaiMe to humanity apart from the higher 
influence of revelation ; and a iSruggle possible to heathenism after 
religious truths > In all sBoh attempts the dsmger is, that the poet will 
take to his theme what hejpngs much more to his own culture than 
to the rudeness he woiiid i^hneate. The authoress in t^Ms case has 
not been , secure against this d^er. We might camptaih of the poem 
as cite/ passages reproof of it ; but on the other 

hand, wejiiignt spejik ofit in very^f^^ and adduce 

tracts iu support pif otg verdict., Cert^ly thert is inuoh in the 
evincing a whethir this spirit will so ripen apd 
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mature us to produce verse which will stand the test of criticism and of 
time, is a point on which wo do not venture an opinion. The scene 
of the story is the country of the Ited Indians, and much of its interest 
arises from its general descriptions of the cliaractears and homes of that 
people. 

d Poefs Children. By Patbick Scott. — T hese ‘ Children’ de- 
serve a fnendl}' reception. Their parent thinks to good purpose before 
he Avrites, possesses a refined taste, a delicate <«r, and a remarkahlo 
mastery of j>oetic expression. The ‘ Isis’ is a poem of much depth and 
beaut}", and .tlie ‘Lady Leigh’ presents a fine conception, treated 
with power and feeling, idongs of the Present. — Many of these 
Songs arc excellent. The author writes 'too fast ; — ^the writer Who 
could produce some of these lyrics ought to have canctiled very 
many others of them. The Bream of Pythagoras^ and other Poems. 
By Bmma Tatham. — T his ‘ Bream of Py tlnigoras’ exhibits a boldness 
of conception and a vigour and richness of lunguage very unusual in 
the first production of a young lady. ‘ The Motlier’s Vigil,’ and the 
* Beloved Star,’ display similai- affluence of imagery and expression. 
Some of the scriptural subjects are inferior, for this authoress is liap- 
piest when altogether in the region of imagination. Christ ma sDmen^ 
1854, and New YeoFs Eve^ 1855. By H. K. P. — These short jxxnns 
exhibit the ea«e and nature of a cultured taste. Thus much cannot be 
said for Morbida^ and other Poems, by an author who ha.s read muxb, 
i%v^|^U8 has intoxicated himscM' with the admix- 

and ‘ shot the clearings of his desk* 
upon the public. Musical poetic diction he has to perfection, but' 
without any original j)oetic thought l>eneath. Melodious ravings of 
ultra-Byri^ic wretchedness are unrelieved by one fresh or natural 
■ idea of his own. Yet the author is no plagiarist, for he crowds the 
foot of his page with quotations from the poets who have been hk 
f inspiration. Let him direct his talent, and those headloi;g energies 
of his, into some other channel ; he may make him.sclf felt as a man 
of action if he will gi ve up wishing himself beneath the sod, and do 
himself justice as a worker. The Golden Age, and other Poems. By 
Alex^vjtdjsb (touge,— a faint echo from the poetiy of others. Another 
of those instances, now so common, in wluch a taste for poetic reading 
has been mistaken for poetic endowment. Lays and Lyrics. By €• 
Kae Bfiowx.^Hopelessly commonplace, in both l^e thcfigbts and 
the language. 

French literature has during the last quarter been if possible more 
sterile than our own. Some sensation has beem created in Paris by a 
work called ToUa, a romance founded on fact. The author, a M. 
Edouard About, is evidently a person of considerable talent, with a 
wxmderful knack ab imitation. There are passages in ToUa which emo 
might swear were written by Balzac or Georges Sand, Whether tbo 
new aspirant will gain the celebrity of either Balzac of Sand remains 
to be proved. 

Lamartine baa, since our last impression, given to the world a liii- 
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tory of Turkey. The best history of Turkey, as every one knows, is 
that of Von Ilanmer, who has consulted all the aTinalists, Arabian, 
Persian, Turkish, BjTsantine, G^erraan,^c.j|^But Von Hanmer’s histoiy 
is voluminous (in 18 vols.), written in tiie German ton^e^ and;^ ^ 
therefore a sealed book for the great majorit/*bf f'rdKcfifeen. Inde-. 
pcudeiitly of this, his style is ponderous. LamSftrae has therefore 
done good service to hi$ countrymen in drawing largely on Von 
Haiimer and others for materials, in making them his own^ and in 
giving to thtmi luciditj and all the charm of romance. • 

A Mr. Felix Mornaud has published a small work on Paris. The 
title of the chapters are catching for such of our Bullish brothers as 
rnedibate a visit to the Grand ^Exhibition during the dog days. Here are < 
some of thfm.: How People Live and Die at Paris — The Cofiee Houses 
— 1/Hotel Americain — The Theatres — The Carnival — The Fetes of 
the Champs Elysties — The ‘Bal Mabillt? — Jardin dTiiver — Les 
Cafes Chantants — Les Salons ~Le Luxe a Paris — &c. 

A curious work has just been published,' called Hisfoire de la 

* iete Fran^aise pendant le Direcloire. Par Edouard et Jules db 
>’C()URT. — The w'ork gives an aettount of every church, of every 
noble mansion, destroyed during the Bevolution, and of the base uses • 
to which others were turned. The H6tel de Luynes became a kind of 
foundling hospital ; books -were sold in the Hotel Brisac ; public balls 
were given in the Hotel dDrsay ; the Hdtel Biron l>ecame a gymna^ 
Slum and a bazaar; a hair-cutter,* enriched by speculations in the 
lunds, took tlie H6tel Salm ; tlie H6tel Bourbon w'as Jet out in fur- 
nished apartments by the citizen Reich ; and the Hotel Roohefoucault 
became a w'arehouse where goods were sold at 25 per cent, below the 
market price. 

Great int/crest has been excited in Paris by the proceedings of the 
Government against the French Academy. A private meeting of the 
members of the Institute was lield in the month of May, to consider 
of the propriety of protesting against the imperial decree altering the 
constitution of a body which lias existed since the days of Richelieu. 
The proceedings were oi)ened by Count Mole, who spoke with warmth, 
and declared he felt personally insulted by the attack on the pri- 
vileges of the Academy. M. Guizot followed, aud expressed his con- 
currence in the views of Count Mole. It was agreed at this meeting, 
that a protest should be presented to the Government. That protest 
has since been presented to the Head of the State by the Duke of 
Hoailles, the Director of the Academy, by the Bishop of Orleans, 
ClianceJlor, and M. Villemain, Secretary, The memorial, read by the 
deputation to the Emperor, was moderate in its tone, stated that, in 
the opinion of the Academicians, the new regulations tended to low^ 
the dignity and to abridge the usefulness of the institution. The 
Emperor, in Teply, stated, that his object was to raise the^ diymty qf 
the Ajcademy stul higher — that he was quit© wiling the Academy., 
should elect . itSt own members — that it should choose them from. 
all parties without distinction — but that he could not suffer parties 
hostile to h^ to be elected Cor«that re^on alone--m.d that it would 
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be dangerous to allow prizes to be given to persons hostile to liim. 
^eve to see the litemljpe and learned men of Prance in this 

yiL .2. Par Pwis: Didier. 

ierature has been somewhat more fruitful 
M. Villemain, so well known for the last 
' thirty years or mqre, and standing so high in the literary^^orld, has 
^|>ublished the second vblume of his Souvenirs Contemporains^t\i^ first 
mi which api»eared during the last year. This work is* dedicated to 
^ihe history of the Hundred Days. The eminent man who thus 
-^describes an interesting and important period of histoiy, was, in 1815, 
in the fuli prime of manhood, moving ^n the most intellectual® and 
instructed circles of Parisian society, anc||,had therefore tho^best oppor- 
tunities of observing and obtaining information. With many of the 
leading men whb flared during the Hundred Bays he was intimately 
acquainted j and at that epoch he noted his and their impressions as 
to the events of the rime. After an interval of nearly forty ycai*s, 
daring which period he has touched and retouched his MS., at len^ 
the volume has seen the light, and though we are not gtartled by 
new revelations, yet every student of history must be struck l>y the 
justness and precision of M. Villemain’s views, the 80 undnes.s of his 
judgment, and the keenness and acumen of his remarks. At no period 
X)f liis life, not even in his earliest vears, was he dazzled or deceived by 
the* false gloiy of iNapoleon ; aim, although a#^niring hw military 
talent and wonderful energy and jK>wer of infiuencing the minds of 
others as much as any man, ye^ like Madame de Stael, LemercieV, 
and others, he must have seen, even before the Himdred Days, that 
this was tofe flaming a military and political meteor to he otherwise 
than transitory. It is not, therefore, wonderful that, being as a young 
man under no illusions as to the past, M. Villemain regards the 
present in its true light. Like the majority of educated and intel- 
lectual Frenchmen, he feels pained and humiliated by the events of 
the last four years ; but he does not believe that autocracy is eternal, 
or that the intellect and intelligenoc of Frenchmen can be obliterated 
or effaced by the efforts of any one or any ten men. Hapoleon the 
First was master of France witnout having either conquered or con- 
vinced the country ; but notwithstanding the magic of his military 
success, and his wonderful appreciation; of the good qualities and 
weaknesses of his countrymen, he left Font^ebleau, in 1814, to iwo 
the words of our historian, ‘ despote mtneu,* to vetum * fyrm deguUL' 
, If this great actor left the stage because hia part was payed out, and 
‘/a iragHie epuiseCf how shall inferior meJodramatic perfoimera 
attempt to supply his place and to walk in his footst^ f It is tbe 
Tainest of all vain j&mcies for any one man to think that he <?sa 
manently .place i bit and bridle* in the mouth of sueh a natioh fW 
Fr^ce, or that, because he finds a community wearv» he^-ewfe and 
desiring rest, he has lighted on a people enampme^of .skv^,,^^; ^ 
Hapol^n hiniself said, ‘ Les horrmes $ont trpp 
Vavenir, les institutions seul^fixent^hi^destmies ^me 
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Albeit, m we said, there are no .startling theories, and nothing 
wonderfully now, in the work of M. Villemain, yet is it one of those . 
productions that will endure and he referred to hereafter for its just 
ai)preciation of statesmen and politicians of the Empire and 
ration. There are sketches and anecdotes of«M. de Talleyrand and MlSl ] 
celebrated niece, Madame de J)ino, of Constant, Sismundi, Pozzo di9 
Borgo, and our own Palmerston. It will be w^dl for imperial pane-,| 
gyrists to bear in mind thaefc both Wellington and Castlereagh, as well , 
us the Emperor Alexander of llussia, were,‘*so far back as 181.5, of ’ 
opinirm that France' could only be governed by a representative go- 
vernment, and that a parliamentary system was a necessity of her 
existence, as well as a safety for Europe. To a parliamentary* gcjveni- 
ment, therefore, sooner or Idtcr, Franco must coiua ao^, a^ tl^ 
sooner the better for the inb^||^ts of the Wf rid. 

llislolre dcs Grandes Operatiom Financitrei^ Uanques^ Mov^ses^ 
Fmprunts, Compaqnies Industrielles. Par M. C^PJii’iauE. Paris : 
Arnyot, Ruede la Faix. Nutt. 1B55. — M. Capefiguc has been for a 
quarlc*r of a century, or, indeed, wq may say for thirty yetirs, one of the 
greatest literary entrepreneurs ^ or perhaps v/e ought to say, one of the 
greatest literary tradesmen of the day. Of Genoese origin, though 
horn ill Marseilles about throe or four and fifty years ago, he possesses 
all th(.^ restlessness and mobility of the Southern Frenchman, with the 
keen commercial spirit, the industry', the activity, and the desire of 
gain of the natives of that beautiiul city, with some teason called the 
Euro]»ean Cjirthage. Like the Genoese trader of the middle ages, 
compounded of the huxter, the shopkeeper, the mariner, the merchant, 
the prince, the pirate, the soldier, the colonist, the artist, anS'the man 
of letters, he mnst find an outlet for his superabundant activity — for 
that necessity to he * up and doing,’ whose mainspring i.s the lovd of 
gain, rather than the desire of fame. Himce it is that he has always 
some hterary enterprise in hand at which ho labours with great 
industry, if not with eminent ability. He has now been some two or 
thrtui and thirty years before the public, and in that time has, one 
way or another, produced somewhere about eighty or more volumes, 
concerning all kinds of subj^'ts — literary, political, religious, adminis- 
trative, histonical. and romantic, commencing with the history of the 
maritime invasioim of the Normans and the life of St. Vincent de Paul, 
and continuing with the volumes before us ; for nobody supposes that 
the literary career of one so active and industrious as Capefigue is 
about to end at the age of fifty-seven. In the commencement of his 
career M. Capefigue was himself the author or the compiler of his 
numerous productions ; but now, and for some years past, like a great 
many Hterary undertakers of similar character and calibre, he keeps a 
number of clerks, copyists, and literary journeymen and assistants, 
who labour under Ms direction. It may he supposed that one who 
works after this fashion produces a great quantity of* literary trash, — 
and the fact is so. The style, where there are so many different con- 
tributors employed, is not uniform, and is most frequently incorrect 
and Blip-sh<^« Sometimes M. Capefigue’s assistants write better than 
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lumself; occasionally, though rarely, they write worse than he has. 
written of late. 

We say of late, for the Mietoire de la Ltestav/ration^ composed two 
■ and twenty years a^, is on the whole well executed, and is really an 
interesting work. But for that work Capedgue had assistance from 
Fasquier and Decazes; and for his next best production, the History 
y obtained information from foreign sources not open 

to all. 

'I The work before us, we are told, is to be divided into four parts, 
i.e,, four volumes, of which the present volume Slating to Farmers- 
General is tlie first. The other volumes are to ^contain the hiskiry 
of finance during the Consulate and the Empire, the histor}" of^ the 
great loans and j^culations, and lastly, the history of ‘/iommercial 
/companies, cor^Hiifatlons, gidlds, Ac. Tl® theme is certainly a fertile, 
if not an inviting one ; and we have no doubt, if at all encouraged by 
the Parisian public, M. Capefigue will spin out his compilations — 
for they are hut compilations, after Jill — beyond even four corpulent 
volumes. But it is to be hoped that the publisher and the public 
may not Ik? too indulgent ; for these hashes and minced meats of old 
joints served up even with a stimulating sauce, are not always easy of 
digestion — are not always nourishing or palatable to the taste. I’lie 
history of the Farmers-General may certainl}^ be made more interesting 
than the history ‘of loans and taxes, for it i.s the history of sordid, 
crapulous, and seff-indulgent men, stained with many vices ; but there 
is a sameness in the sensualities and extravagance^ of these, men wliich 
also palls upon the taste. One of the first of these Farmers-General 
was Zamfetor Zamelii, who built in the Florentine style in the liu<? de 
la Cerisaie, one of the finest and most elegant mansions in Paris. 
It was in one of the luxurious boudoirs of this mansion that the 
fair Gabrielle d’Estrees, the mistress of Henr}^ IV., died. De la 
Popliniere, another Farmer-General, was as remarkable for his 
luxurious habits and magnificent tastes as Zameti. The most clas- 
sical artists of the day were employed in decorating his a]nirtments, 
and musicians, actors, and literair men ministcTcd to his pleasures 
and his tastes. v • 

the author of the work De V Esprit, who, owing to^ie favour of the 
Queen, was made a Fanner-General at the age of twenty-three, thus 
enjoying an income of 100,0C)O crowns. CajKjfigue talks of Helvetius 
as though he were a ninth wonder of the worldl ^ At supper,* says he, 

‘ he would listen to Voltaire’s ‘ Mahomet,’ and in the morning calcu- 
late the details of the excise #ith wonderful quickness but yoltaire 

S oke of him in a different fashion, saying — ‘What nonsense of 
elvetius to wish to pky the philosopher at court, and the courtier 
with philosophers.* 

M. Capefigue is profuse, and would seek to he pathetic on the 
wholesale execution of Farmers-General during the fiiyrt Ecvolution $ 
but firom the ^different manner in which this portion of the work is 

♦ 
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executed, be only makes these sanguinary horrors somewhat ridiculous 
with his « 

* Maudlin eloquence of trickling eyes/ 

Enough of M, Capefigue. We cannot follow him through the 
cuisine and cellar of the financiers, on which he expends much magni- 
loquent description in very indifferent taste and with little knowledge 
of the subject. 

Mx‘moire$ d'un Bourgeois de Paris. Tom. 5 and 6, Gabriel de Go- 
non. 1 B55. Nutt. — W o have not noticed the earlier portions of V eron’s 
memoirs, because they really were beneath contempt. ^ As the fotfrth, 
fifth, and sixth volumes have however been a good deal talked of and 
w^ri%ten about both in l*aris und in London, we have dipped into them 
and find fresh occasion to b^ thankful that these pages have not been 
sullied with the filth, obscenity, and trash of this prop of tlie Imperial 
throne. The fifth and sixth volumes contain some account of the 
Doctor’s earlier life, and of his connexion w^ith the press of Paris. He 
fb-st, it apy)ears, wrote the weekly review in the Quotidienne. Being 
dismissed from this employ, he founded the Revue de Paris, in which 
he tells UvS M. St. Beuve first fleshed his critical sword. He announces 
that, as editor and proprietor of the Revue de Paris, it w-as necessary 
he should have at least two horses in his stable to visit every morning 
men of lett(?r.s, in order that he might run after the mind and talent 
of Paris and yjick it up ! The results of Vfron’s theatrical experience 
would by maiiy be more appreciated than his literary experience. He 
gives an account of his management of the opera, and his dealings 
lidth actors, jictresses, dancers, &c. All this is, it may he supposed, 
a good deal more strange than edifying. 

The history given by V’^dron of his connexion with the Constitufionnel, 
and his relation wnth M. Thiers, is truly curious. M. Thiers told 
tluj Doctor to buy tw^o shares in the Constitutionml, and to invigorate 
the journal. * Come and see me,’ said thq ex-minister, ‘ about noon, 
and while I shave, you shall have the material|k for articles.* The 
Doctor did not' exacttly see the advantage of this, and hinted his 
doubts. Thiers rejoined, ‘ Whqfi I am in, you shall be in office.* Tins 
clenched the bargain, and Veron’s stoical virtue succumbed. As pro- 
prietor of the CoMiftttionnel, V^ron gave 100,000 francs to Eugene 
fciue for the Jutf Errant, which raised the ciretdation of the paper 
from 3,600 to more than 20,000, whilst its advertisements wera farmed 
out at 12,000/. per amium. The statement of the Doctor in reference 
^0 Thiers, which has excited the most interest, is one in* which #ie 
states that meetings were held at the ex-minister’s house in 1849, to 
discuss and decide on a coup-dPetal, It is said that at this meeting 
Ohaugamier represented the army and the National Guard; De Momy 
his brother Napoleon Buonaparte, then President of the Bepublic ; and 
Thiers the Moderate party, t 

^Allj>artie9«* says V^ron, ^agreed to arrest Charras. Changfumier propo^ to 
arrest Cavaigtiao, to whicii Thiers objected, but urged the arrest of Lamoriciere. 
To this, in turn, Obangamier objected, uiging that, Lamorioiere was in no way 
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formldablo, whereas Cavaignac was, from his influence with the army and National 
Guard/ 

Statements so apparently certain and circumstantial as these, of 
course excited attention, and a denial was inserted in the Bresee on 
the authority of Thiers. To tjiis denial Veron replied, in a letter 
to the editor of the Fresse, repeating liis original statement, signed 
with hi§ name. This drew a counter-letter from M. Thiers distinctly 
disclaiming that he ever was a party to Kcoup<V etat. Thus met by a 
point blank denial, Y4ron ))roduced and published a letter from his 
brother proprietor of the Constitutionnel, M. de Morny (who gained 
d£20,000 by the dextrous sale of that journal, managed by Veron), 
vouching for the scrupulous exactness of the Doctor’s version. But 
this version has been indignantly denied 'and denounobd in a spirfeed 
letter of contemptuous scorn from General Changaniier, *and dated 
from Malines, in which the General says, * I give the llatttist eontra- 
‘ diction to two persons (Morny and Vcroxi) confederated to praise 
‘ and puff each other, and confederated also to yilify the victims of 
‘ tretvehery and tyranny.’ The letter of Lamoriciere, in respect to 
this affair, is said to be so vehement and personal, that the Fresse did 
not dare to publish nt. It lias, however, if wc be rightly informed, 
been forwarded to de Momy in MS., with the words onienteur el lache^ 
addressed to him. 

Memoires de M. JDupin. Souvenirs du Barreau. Tome* premier. 
Paris; Pion. 1855. — Most men who have read at all on French 
politics have heard of Dupin, who was Presideat^of the Chamber of 
Deputies till its extinguishment by the liand of brute force. Men of 
middle age remember him as a bustling, busy, and worldly-minded 
lawyer, rather rude of spetKih, brusque in manner, but shrewd, subtle, 
logical, and occasionally eloquent. Such is tlie persofrage who now, in 
his seventy -third yeai:, has given us his souvenirs of the bar and of his 
own public life. The book might have been made most intos’esting 
and useful in the hands of a high-minded man of taste ; but Dupin is 
not high-minded, amil though he has read a great deal for the purposes 
of his profe.s8ion, yet he cannot be said to be a man of taste or scholar- 
ship. Dupin the elder, as he is gencrid^y called, was born at Clamecy 
in 1783. His father before him exercised the calling of a provinciM 
advocate, and from this worthy jnan he received the rudiments of his 
education. About 1799, being then in his sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year, he came to Paris to study his profession, but found the 
schools of law broken up, the bar dispersed, and the proper business 
a(firocaies intrusted to what were caUed honmes de loi^ composed of* 
adventurers of all callings. In consequence of tide, the young man 
wisely entered the office of an avoue, and therein gained a knowIe<%a 
* of forms and procedure. As soon, however, as the schools of law re- 
opened in 1801 or 1802, Dupin centered his name on the books, md 
received the degifee of Doctor of%awin 1804. In 1806 he be^^ 
assiduptisly to pursue his profession, and being industrious, painstakii^^ 
and zealous, soon obtained employment. The first great public cause in 
which he was engaged was tliat of Key, in which he was junior counsel 
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to the older Berryer ; but the little he said was not haj>]!)ily conceived, 
nor in truth relished by his client, who repudiated the idea of claiming 
exemption from the j)enalty of his crime by pleading that he was born 
at Sarro Louis, that town being at the period of his birth Prussian. 
But although Dupin’s effort in this historical cause was not generally 
relisheti, he was emplo 3 ''ed by generals who were obnoxious to the 
government. In the Chamber he distinguished himself as a member 
of th(‘ moderate opposition, and in 182-1! was appointed as one of the 
conscil prim of the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Louis Philippe. In 
this position he recoivt^d, and it must be said fairly earned, for many 
years a reguhir salary, for the duties were not light, the- extensive pro- 
j)t’;rties of the prince requiring a good deal of legal supendsion. A good 
jiorfton of these souvenirs is devoted to a detail of the private affaii’s of 
the Orleans family. We must say M. Dupin altogetlier disproves the 
charge of sordid economy so often brought against the late King of 
the Fnmeh. The real fact is, that Louis Philippe, notwithstanding his 
large f‘ortune, wtis in debt. It need not be said that after the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, tlie position of confidence in which Dupin antecedently 
st^Kjd holj)ed him as a politician ; but he never was intrusted with the 
formation of a niinistry, or formed a portion of‘ any mimsteriul combi- 
nation. In truth, be had few of the qualifications of a good party 
man, and was neither trusted or liked by any partj^ in the Chamber. 
For a number of years, as our readers are aware, he was President of 
th(L‘ Chamber of ])e))uties, enjoying a fine salary and a splendid resi- 
dence — a jxisition more stable and solid than that of a minister. 
!M. Dupin gives a short history of the remarkable causes in which he 
was engaged, and more especially does he dwell on those in which he 
defended the press, and political writers, and literar}’' men, such as 
Jouy, day, Etienne, Bertin, Beranger, &C'. ; but this portion of his 
work which, in the hands of a man of taste would be highly interesting, 
is s):)oik.d by the dry, curt, and inartistical manner in which it is told. 
Tlic observations he makes on his earlier career and practice as an 
advocate, however, are not without value, and may be profitably read 
by members of the profession both in England and France. In con- 
clusion, we may remark, that conduct bf Dupin, since the epup 
iPptat has Ixjen neither very dignified nor very honourable. High- 
minded men among Republicans, Orleanists, and Royalists of the elder 
branch, express their disgust at it. Nor has the time-serving and 
servility of the old law}'^er .secured to him the respect or regard of the 
Buonapartists and Imperialists. " v 

DeutBcJie M^hchgie (Gcman Mytholo^e). By Jacob Gunne. 
2 vols. 8vb. l\ird edition. Gottingen: Dieteribh. 1854 London; 
Nutt, 270, Strand. — The German mythologie is the mythology of the 
world. Tiere is an important seh^ in which this ajjparent extrava- 
gance is perfectly true. What is mythology but revdation and 
history distorted and degw4ed by ^culation. But all these, the 
elements of inytholo^, ^e essentiafly the same: all tlie world oter. 
He then who k lhimiSair German iriytholO^ has im mquaintance 

NO. XLIII. T 
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Avith mythology in general. JEspecialh'^ has he been introduced to a 
knowledge of European mythology, and therein to a knowledge of the 
mythology of the British isles. For this mythology is for the most 
part a compound of Christian ideas and jiraetices with the Pagan ideas 
and practices which prevailed before Christianity came westward and 
northward from Asia Minor and Palestine. Too impatient of delay, 
the apostles and representatives of the new faith entered into a com- 
promise with heathenism. Accordingly, points of resemblance and 
contact between the tw^o were seized and made the most of ; points of 
diversity and collision were softened down or, so far as could be, wholly 
reiTiOved ; old usages were retained, improved if possibh', at any rate 
veiled, and in name Christianized ; in a word, a paitnorship was forptod 
on the condition that Paganism as it was should be presery^d, and the 
Christianity of the day should be introduced. Of this union there was 
l>(‘gotten a multitude of strange births, which, when taken together, 
may be called European or German ruythology. This, in all tlu‘ ex- 
tent of its meaning and all the multiplieity of its details, it is wlu(*h 
Jacob Grimm has undertaken to trace out, describe, and i‘xplain. And 
never did a task more entirely find the right workman, nor the right 
workman more thoroughly accompli.sh his task. Th<*rc are some* works 
which it is impossible to criticise and would Ik? im])ertinent to praise. 
Such is the work now introduced to the reading ]>ublie of England. 
The imprimatur of intelligence is, however, set on its title-page in the 
words, ‘ Third Edition for it is no light, ploasai^t novel we haveliere, 
but a work brim fuU of learned htre, of loro the most curious, most 
rare, and to the prepared mind, most interesting; but only to tljp 
prepared mind; therefore, the large and continued demand for the 
book is a proof of its intrinsic and lasting merit. It is indeed tha 
classic of its kind. If the ordinary reader would have a less inexact 
idea of the nature of its contents, let him call to mind Hone’s Every 
Bay Book\ and suppose the subjects tbereni played with and touehcKi 
on, handled with all the skill of a great nifuster of languages, and all 
the learning of the most learned of the Germans, 

Am 8 Allen Wusemcluiflen das Inie.ressanteste (The Most Attractive 
Flowers from all the Fields of Knowledge). A monthly periodical. 
Kos. i. — V. 8vo. 1855. Leipzig : Itomberg. Loudon : Xutt. — 
We thought we liail in our own England exhausted all the possibili- 
ties of popular literature ; hut here is proof to the contrary, a new 
conc(‘ptic)n, mid that conception well executed. He knew human 
likings and human wants who said to this enterprising German pub- 
lislier, ‘ Let us offer to the rea^ling public the cream of the sciences, 
‘ and let us ofl’er it to them with rufftod hands and in delicate ehina- 
‘ w^ure ; depend on it they will devour the delicacy, and devour the 
* delicacy they cannot, unless first they make it their owm by purchase.* 
Tee, the bulk of us want tlie creiam of the sciences. We liaye no 
* and no strength to read and to digest the huge masses of printed 
matter on all knowahle things \ yet we wish to knoi/^ how the world 
moves, and we wish also to move as the world moves. Would we liad 
" some ^nignant fairy wise enough and willing enough to report to u» 
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in rapid outlines what is certain, useful, and important, in the great 
republic of letters. In the work before us the wish is fulhlled. Here 
are readable essays ; here you find what, considering their birth-place, 
you may call light, sketchy, yet reliable outlines on the instruments of 
culture in history, painting on glass, the planets, mining, fonnatiou of 
the human voice ibr song, new weapons of war and their influence on 
genera] ta<*tics, the ])ecuniary condition of* Germany, epidemics, and 
permanent fortifujations. The information communicated is solid as 
well as interesting, and has the great julvantage of bringing the matter 
in each cast* down to thti latest state of knoAvledgtj in the scientific 
world. VV\* may refer, as an instance, to the astronomical ],>aper in 
wkicli the latest discoveries «fire set forth, especially in connexion with 
the plaiicvis : ‘Tims’ — so ends the last paragraph hut one — ‘thus 
‘ twenty-nine i)lanets have been discovered in nine years ; we now know 
‘ tliirty-lhrt'c small planets betwetm Mars and Jupiter.’ — (p. 50.) 

Jiffiae in Orir/U (My Travels in the East). ALPhVAiJfDiSB 
ZiKOLiiU. 2 vols, J2mo. Lei{*zig: J. J. Weber. London: Nutt, 270, 
Strand. 1855.-- -Next to the merit of writing a good hook is the 
having a go<Kl excu.si*. for so doing; for the ability to write a good 
hook is not in itsoll excuse? enough. Of this Herr Zic^gler s^icras to be 
aware ; for in hi.s preface lie sets himself to answer the qiiestion, ‘ Why 
another hook on tlie East P Why indeed another, at least on those 
jairts chieily vii ited by the queri-^t r If we allow Germany, France, 
England, and AnuTica, to report their recent literature on the lands 
of the Bible, what a heap of volumes w'ould in imagination lie before 
'u.s! Of these numerous works each one has some slight peculiarity; 
hut for the m<ist jiarl they iwe similar and all but the same — the same 
jilaeos visited, the same sccni's described, the same scriptural illustra- 
tions, the same monkish traditions. Verily, we are wx^ary of the whole 
suhjecd, iiiul eovdd wil h good heart make quick work with this swarm 
of echoc.s, Alcxand(T Ziegler, however, has his reason. Is there not 
fi war in the East And there being a w ai* in the East, the East is 
tlni centre of interest to the civilized world. Hence, surely it is im- 
}>ortant to describe the East as it is, no less than as it was ; for thus 
all who read his pages >vill know what the East will be, ajid when tho 
future has actually come, can study it in the light of the past. Un- 
fortunately for these plausibilities, the East of the traveller is not the 
East of the war. He visits Palestine and Sinai ; the fighting is in 
the Crimea. It is true that he proceeds to Constantinople ; but to 
that city and its connexions he gives only the terminating portion ot 
his second volume. Thus, out of more than 700 pages, the excuse 
for writing the w'ork applies to only about 100. The book, however^ 
contains a good deal of information ; and this infonnation being con- 
veyed in a pleasant style, may be acceptable to such as have not 
suiiered from a superfoetation of ‘ Travels in the East.’ 

Lehrbuch der Allgemeine GeschicMe (A Manual of Universal His- 
tory). By H.*E. lixETScii. 3vols. 8vo. Leipzig; Tubner. Londbn: 
Kutt. 1817—51. 

Gvundrisa der Allgemeine QescJmhte (Outlines of Universal Hkn- 

T 2 
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tory). By H. E. Dietsch. 1 vol. 8vo. Leipzig: Tubner. London: 
Nutt. 1854, — These are most useful mamials. Whether for school 
purposes or for self-instruction, they olfer a complete course of histo- 
rical reading. Well-furnished would be the mind of him who possessed 
the substance of what is here set forth. The works are truly a history 
of man ; for by no means following the bad example prevalent in this 
country, at least in all but our more recent literature, of narrating as 
history merely the civil and political events, they describe and ex- 
plain everything that has marked or been connected with man’s career 
from its commencement, including the geography, both civil and phy- 
sical, of the countries spoken of, and the arts, sciences, and religion of 
each particular people. Here, then, we 'have a complete picture?* of 
human kind in its rise, progress, and continuance, down to t^ie (rapture 
of Bomarsund. Of course unnecessary details have been avoided, and 
the writer has shown a wise discretion in both what h(? has tak(m and 
what he has left. We equally approve his departure from the usual 
practice of his countrymen who divide their matter into two portions, the 
more essential and the less essential, the former being printed in larger 
type, the latter in smaller. By this means an artificial and somewhat 
arbitrary distinction is made and observed, which may h^acl to f‘a]s(< 
judgments and defective attention on the part of the student, while all 
the pleasure and profit which flow from a consecutivt* narrativi^* arc 
lost. Herr Dietsch has therefore acted wisely in telling a continuous 
tale, a tale broken only by the necessary divisions of the suhj(*ct. The? 
moral tone of the work is Christian, the style is simple and easy, and 
the general excicution good. The second work, namely, ‘ The Outlines,’ ' 
is a cleverly made abridgment or condensation of the first, and may 
l>e of great service as enabling the reader to review the ground he has 
trodden. In some sort the ‘ Outlinea* are a necessary companion of the 
‘ Manual,’ for, by a strange omissi(m to the latter, there has not been 
ap]>endc*<l or prefixed either an index or a table of contents. 

JEteallencicon den Classischen Alterthmns, (A Classical Ditlioiiary 
for Grammar Schools.) Edited, in imion w'itli several Schoolniasters, 
by Dr. F. Lubkek. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Pp. 1038. L(?ipzig : Tubner. 
1855. London: Nutt. — What a happy change for schoolboys and 
Kchoolma.sters has come, at least where German is the vernacular. In 
the manual above cited, they may find condensed summaries of almost 
eveiy thing known respecting classical antiquity, and much more than 
commonly they will require to know, in the most wisely conducted 
course of classical reading. It was a good idea to employ a corps of 
schoolmasters in the composition of a classical dictionary, since they 
know better than any one else what help is wanted in classical studies, 
and in what style the required help should be conveyed. The results of 
such knowledge appear in this work in a satisfactory manner. How 
much ttsefuU ay, and interesting instruction, is compressed into such 
articles as those headed Belagerung (Besieging), Bildhauer (Sculp- 
ture), (Bacchus), DofWfMr (House), ’ErifAiyWa' (Assembly of 

the People), Exercitus (Army), Erziehung^ (Education), Ebmcedia 
(Comedy), &c. The utility of the work would, however, have 1>een 
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much augmented, had the publishers been more liberal in pictorial 
illustrations. The secret of appealing to the eye in education has yet 
to be practically learnt. The sooner it is learnt the better. Even a 
rough outline presented to the eye will convey the meaning of a para- 
graph, a sentence, a word, often far better than the most carefully 
studied and best expressed verbal explanation. We regret to find 
in the volume some signs of undue haste, and we think that literary 
justice required an acknowledgment of the indebtedness of the writers 
to a work whose admirable articles they have often abridged, nanudy, 
the lieal-Encyclopddie of Pauly, &c. 

II. F. Freiherr vom und 2 um Stein. (A Picture of the Life of 
H*F. K. Uaron of Stein, Jly H. Geseke. Leipzig: Otto Spamer. 
London: 1855.) — Lot our readers call to mind what is meant 

by a ‘ good old English gentleman of the olden time,’ and then they 
will have some idea of what Stein was in blood, in sentiment, and in 
.sterling excellence. Like the best of his class in this country, Stein 
gave himself to the public service of his country, in whose councils he 
])layed a most im])ortant part, honoured by all true patriots, hut pay- 
ing the usual penalties of honesty. Of high desert in many important 
partiirulars, Stein’s chief merit was in the persistent and unflagging 
resistance with which he withstood the attacks, open and concealed, 
made by the first Buonaparte Jigainst the liberties and independence of 
Germany. The whole story, as well as the general story of Stein’s 
life, is well told in the rajnd sketch of 11. Geseke, which has the addi- 
tional merit of referring the reader to the proper sources lor further 
infonnat ion. 

Zeitachrift Jur Philosophie und Philosopldiiche Krifik, in Vereine 
mit mehreren Gtdehrten herumyeyeben. Von Dr. .1. H. Fichte, Dr, 
M. UiHUCi, und Dr. J. U, Wirth, (Journal of Pliilosophy and Phi- 
losophical Criticism, conducted principally by Dr, J. H. Fichte, Dr. 
11. Ui.Kici, and Dr. J, U, Wirth, New Series. Vols. XXIV. and 
XXV". Halle : Pfeffer.) — The future historians of philosophy will find 
soim? instructive lessons in the fortunes of Teutonic speculation during 
the la.st few ^"ears. The philosophy of Germany had overreached itself, 
and gone clean out of its wits with a conceit of its own wisdom; 
but lately some signs of convjilescence have appeared — the patient is 
crowned no longer with split straws — no more entertains the fancy 
that the world will be shattered if he snaps his fingers^ has evinced 
an encouraging disgust at smoke and moonshine — ^and has been seen 
(according to the testimony of credible witnesses) to give the wall, 
on more than one occasion, to an able-bodied Fact. The sick man has 
employed the leisure of his recovery m writing some philosophical 
essays, from time to time (he always would be scribbling), and on 
looking over them, we grant him readily our medical certificate :•*- 
‘ Very much better; with care may soon be restored to society.’ 

Let us briefly indicate the state of matters. The school of 
as every one knows, has split into factions. ^The extreme young* 
Hegelian party are plain-spoken, and make man their God. The 
more sober say, * Gently, young people, our lamented master was at 
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heart a theist.’ Kow, as cold-hlooclod nietaphysieiaiis, we care not 
one whiff of a meerschaum what Hegel was at heart, or wlictln'r lie 
had a heart at all. Philosophy has nothing to do with such (piestions. 
All we have to say is that the young- Hegelian pai'ty are vcjy good 
logicians, on their data; and have been perlcctly faithful to the 
method of their teacher. Kosenkmiz and othei's have attempted to 
produce a kind of Hegel modernized. They would fain modify and 
newly attire liim, that he may still survive in this mocking age. But 
while they retain his principle and method, such superficial millinery- 
work can avail nothing. In the days of his might this Olympian Jove 
sileucx'd every one ; but now other voi(‘es can be heard, ami the s^ihool 
of Herbart, and the followers of Bauder, make themselws\fl^wh^h^ a 
general tendency to return to Kant becomes niortifyi^g^ {^paj'c^t. 

Amidst this contusion has arisen a jiai’ty (a school we can scarcely 
call them, embracing such thfferenees) win), shaking olf the yoke; of 
the great speculative despots, are endeavouring to reconcile religion 
and philosophy in good faith. 'J’heir object is a genuine alliance, not 
a hollow tmee, or a more shameful compromise. Uut desire to rescue 
philosophy/rom Materialism on the one side, and from ^^'mtheisIn on the 
other. Their modesty and good tenip(,'r afford them favourable augury. 
Their main positions, as far as we have y<'t seen, appear sound ; and to 
their object we lieartily wish well. Aimmg them may be ranked — in 
addition to the good names of the three editors conduct the 

E eriodical now before us — Moritz, Oarrierc, mick Phalybanis. What 
appened in the time of Lessing and the time of Schleiernuulicr ha.s 
happened now once more. Philosophy, in endeavouring to sap th« 
basis of religion, has, in fact, destroyed its own foundation. Those 
eminent men, in coming, to the best of their ability, to the rescue of 
Beligion against a cold and shallow Katimialism, contributed also to 
revive philosophy. Let this fact be well considered by extreme folk 
on eitiuT side. Modem (xcnnan MaterialLsm, exulting in the triurnplis 
of Po.sitive Science, thr(?atens to bauisli Inith disputant.^i, Spceulaticui 
as well as Faith, to ehmdland and contempt. An acute and thoughtful 
article by Dr. Clrici (on the root-question, * Docs HeasoJi iiK'lud(* or 
exclude Faith from its province ?’) may be regjirded as indicating the 
general attitude of their philosophical organ. In his view, the offiep 
of Philosophy is to institute a free and unprejudiced inquiry into the 
■whole cinde of knowledge. Lot it investigaU* the sources of all our 
knowing-i-the relationship of every science. Let it determine the 
true nature of that exactness churned by the ‘ exact’ sciences. Until 
the limitations of this exactitude can he showna by the philosopher, he 
must not complain if the Positivism of natural sciencje crows loudly 
over him from amid its orreries and retorts. Let it be asked whether 
Faith is not to be included among the forms of Knowledge; and, if 
eo, whether those truths which come to'us as things believed and not 
di^vered must not he embraced by Philosophy ? Let us persist no 
longer, as German philosophy has hitherto done so fatally, in confound- 
iug negative conditions with positive principles. If it could be shown 
that 0^ did not fall within our province of knowing at all-^tbat con- 
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cerning him we eould only believe, not know — a true science of know- 
ing imist still include this belief in the aggregate of its attained results. 

Without pretending to agree on all jwints with a group of minds 
not all agnjod among tlieniselves, we hail the movement of which this 
journal is the rejjrcsentative with great pleasure, and cordially wish 
suc(iess to a philosophic entt^rprise, the very magnitude of which should 
rej^ress all pedantry and all pre8um})tion. 




A li T. 


In our present report, we can no longer complain of dearth of materials, 
for we are now in the midst of the s(iason of exhibitions ; and this year 
th(‘y are perhaps more numerous than ever. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with merely noticing the principal ones, reserving some 
littU? space for the jnust important of them all — the Exhibition at thQ> 
Boyal Academy. 

The Exhibition of Amateur Art, in aid of the Patriotic Fund, was 
opened at ilit) close of March, and its success has iK^en most triunii)hant. 
More than twelve liundred pictures — many really excellent— have been 
(contributed : and the interest awakened in tlie liighest circles is 
proved by the agt‘d Duchess of Uloueester, and the young princes and 
, prineesse.s having alike sent drawings. Ere the close of April, the 
large sum ol’ £1000 liad been realised, and the exhibition is still 
crowded with visitors. The t*vo Societies of Painters in Water 
l/olours opeiu^d in April ; the old, numbering among its exhibitors 
Gilbert, Lewis, Toplianx, Fripp, Hunt, and other names of almost equal 
cclcbtity ; and the new, those of Corbould, Warren, Absolon, Haghe, 
Wchnerl, and others. Both claim a w'ord of approbation, and botli 
alike bear testimony to the growing taste of the English public for 
art — a taste which has Iwen, we think, in great ra«rtfture fostered by the 
increasing popularity of water-colour painting. But, while gratified 
with the Exhibitions to which we have, although but cursorily, 
alluded, it is to the Exhibition in Trafalgar-square that we must 
chiefly look for proof of our advance, or retrocession in art. The 
eagerness with which a place is there sought by our rising artists 
is emphatically proved by the fact, that while about fifteen hundred 
pictures liave gained admission, not less than two thousand have this 
year been rejected! Into the vexed questions of the caprice which 
according to some, dictated many of these rejections, or of the 
ixerversity, or favouritism of * the hanging committee,’ that annually 
abxised, although annually changed, body, we cannot enter. Sufficient 
is it in our limited space to point attention to *the most striking 
pictures whiel| have found a place in these crowded robms. 

This year, although many of the usual eriiibltors are absent, the 
Exliibition is a good one, and while there are— as, indeed, is always the 
008 ( 5 — ^far too many portraits, there are many pictures which deservedly 
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take a veiy high rank. Among the hisiitorical pictures, which are very 
few, Mr. Egg’s powerfully contrasted one, the ‘ Life and Death of 
Buckinghanoi’ (340), has excited much ai:tention, and deservedly so. 
Here in the first, is the drunken revelry of the gorgeous supper-room at 
Cliefden ; Buckingham in hi.s rich dress, the King familiarly leaning on 
his shoulder, while cavaliers and court wantons are drinking his health 
with brimming glasses. In the next is the stai'k, stiff corpse on the 
coarse bed, un watched, half undressed, ‘ in the worst inn’s worst room 
the Garter dropping from the knee, tlje lace cravat on the flf3or beside 
the sponge and basin, and the dull light struggling in through the 
dirty broken window panes. The conception of both l^pfejresjs^d 
their moral, is excellent ; a more brilliant tone 
first would, however, we think, have brought out tj^ d^mSinioro 
finely still ; and a little of the pre-Ilafaelito careful finish of the d('tails 
might also have improved lioth. Mr. Hart’s ‘Death of Eccellino* 
(225), although beautiful as a composition, and beautiful in its execu- 
tion, is strangely indeed conceived. The tyrant of Padua, who t(3rc off 
the bandages from bis wounds and r(?fused l)oth food and drink in 
sullen despair, has here the solemn look of a confessor : and he waves away 
the attendant, who is offering the fruit, with the air of a Protestant 
martyr rejecting the crucifix! Stniugely incorrect, too, is Mr. Co[)e’s 
* Death of Princess Elizabeth at Carisbrook Castle’ (H>1). Even 
allowing — although there is no reliable evidence f^r it — that tlic j)Oor 
girl really died alone upon that stone bench, the body must necessarily 
as it stiffened have fallen on the ground. Here, the attitude is merclyi 
that of deep slumber, and the mouth is actually closed, although 
the lividness of death has overspread the features. ‘ The Abdication of 
Mary Queen of Scots,* by A. Johnston (3C1), has been censured 
because of the heroine’s ‘scolding face;’ but later researches respecting 
her abundantly prove that she could .scold in downriglit earnest, as 
well as eonwal deceit under her blandest smile. Tlie subject, however, 
has scarcely point enough for an effective picture, although, so far as 
regards the paintinl^t is excellent. But the historical picture which haa 
attracted the greatest notice, is one by a hitherto unknown young 
artist, F. Leighton — ‘ Cimabuc’s Madonna carried in proc(?.ssion 
through the streets of Florence’ (5(39). While all the fine art critics 
agree in praise, we have been rather aminsed at the opposite merits 
they discover in it. Some, claiming the picture as a trophy of the pre- 
Bafaelite school, and some indignantly declaring that ‘it has no 
tendency’ toward that heterodox style. We thinlc, however, that if 
pre-Kafaelitism bad not led the way, fev/ artists would have riven so- 
little background to the figures as we find here ; nor would the long 
procession have been marshalled in that simple, xmattitudinizing 
maiifter, which adds s<5 much to its effect. While greatly admiring 
the grouping, some portion of the colouring struck us as rather harsh ; 
and if the scarlet robe in the foreground could have bjfcn toned down 
to a crimson, and Giotto’s deep blue hose have been exchanged for a 
lighter colour, the harmony, we think, would have been better pre- 
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served. The purchase of this very meritorious picture by the Queen, 
must be gratifying to all who wish well to English art. 

Of poetical subjects there arc a greater number^ although we regret 
to find but few of thorn poetically treated. There is Mil F. Pickering 
with ‘ Britomarte unarming but, in place of the exquisite creations 
of Spenser, wc have merely a tall, buxom maiden in plate armour, 
welcomed most lovingly by two ladies in rich ^giired silk, while pink 
Cupids are Ibittering about. Another, l)y the same artist, gives us 
‘Christian marching into the Valley of Humiliation,* with Prudence 
gracefully bending to clear the thorns away from his path, and Faith 
and Discretion simpering blandly Oft each side of him ; wjiilc Charity, 
ift C(nthur de rose, turns her back upon us, laden with a fine child upon 
one arm;' and a basket with loaf and bottles on the other. Why 
cannot such painters keep to operatic nymphs and Cupids, and leave 
Spenser and Bunyan alone ? Far better is G. Landseer’s scene from 
the Facn/ Qiweti. Although too much in shadow, and much too cold, 
‘ heavenly Cna and her milk-white lamb’ display much sweetness ; and 
the ‘ royal beast,’ l«‘eping watch and w^*d below, dimly seen in the 
dark foreground, has a line effect. A very singular picture of a ‘ Scene 
from Dante,’ — u freight of .spirits disembarking on the shores of 
purgatory ((582), — although Ijy no means free from fault, struck us 
as extremely poetical. The anxious wonder of the dimly outlined 
spirits, as tliey gaze on tlie unknown .shore, and the majesty and 
ssyectness of the angel, wh<», poised on his broad wings, stretches out 
his hand in a parting benedietion, arc coiimved in the yerj' spirit of 
• ‘ II Purgatorio.’ We should like to see this artist, Mr. Woodington, 
attempting some of Buuyan’s or Spenser’s fine allegories. A strange 
mistake is Mr. Dyce’s ‘Christabel’ (181); that dull-complexioned 
young lad}', with a wreatli of white rose.s. She might pass well 
enough for any saint entitled to wear the flowers, but the maiden who 


* a lovely sight to see, 

Praying beneath that old oak tree^^ 

must have been far lovelier. Griseldis — why will painters, and critics 
too, perversely call her Griselda? — is the subject of an admirable 
picture by Mr. Gale (G40) ; tKe artist to whose fine painting, ‘ An 
Incursion of the Danes,* w'c referred in our last notice. Here she is 
driven forth in her sole remaining garment from her palace door, while 
the varied group, crowdmg round her, all help to tell that revolting 
story with great pathos. The lady, with tears in her eyes ; the old 
crone, reverently bending to Mss the hand no longer jewelled ; the 
serving-tnan, eagerly spreading out the cloak beneath her poor bare 
feet; the m^ftt-arms* with his look of rage and sorrow; the sad, 

bound, striving to breakjbis 
fnllftw his gentlc^^stress, all p]^:>v& how truly 
paint^i hiiS = : 

' £cUe one hir loved, that looked on hir face.* 


V 
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Tlie mast ambitious picture from Sbak3i>eare this year, is Maclise’s 

* Orlando about to eii^a^e with Charles’ (78) ; but we cannot agree 
with the praise that has been so lavishly bestowed on it. It seems to 
us s^ingularl^^deficieut in shadow, and the very smart mansion in the 
distance, ‘ in the Elizalit^than style,’ seems to come forward very like 
the background bridges and pagodas on a China plate. Ilosalind is, to 
say the least, a bold-lqpking damsel ; and Mr. Knskin’s o|)inion that 
Charles is ‘ a monster,’ must, we think, be echoed by every one. We 
cannot, however, leel with Mr. liuskin as to Mr. Herbert’s ‘ Lear and 
Cordelia’ (119). Surely tlie character of the old man is very truthfully 
given. The mind struggling with the crowded memories of the past, 
just subsiding into calmness, with that look of half awakened recogiA- 
tion ; and then the sad, earnest gaze of the watchful dau<^iti‘r, and 
the hand so lovingly stretched forth. The absence of all accessories 
from this picture, too, adds much to its ]>owcr : besides one attendant, 
there is nothing save the open tent, giving a glim]>se of the gloomy 
sea l>cyond, now sinking to rest, like the vexed mind within. 

The Scripture pictures chiirn but little notice. Mr. Hook’s 

* Mother of Moses’ (liSlt) #e mistook for some Virginian (’liloe or 

Lucy, returning with her child from the cotton held. Surely the 
daughters of Israel were never so swarthy, and surely the mother, 
most favoured of any, with three gifted children, could never have 
been the coarse," low-browod creature painted here. ‘Dorcas’ (379), 
by Dobson, is a very pleasing figure, and the grdbpiiig is good ; hut 
why should she be made a missionary among far-oif savages, instead of 
the benevolent householder at Joppa? Hesides, clothing, an absolute* 
necessary under the changeful skies of Palestine, could have been little 
more than a luxury among those children of the desert. Indeed, tlie 
hriglit scarlet scarf, with its white pattern, would be a most acceptable 
gift to a poor man going some wintry night on a railway journey. 
Among thjinestic subjects, Mr. Millais’ ‘liescuc’ (2S2), takes iirst 
place. The feeling here is excellent, and the culm, steady bearing of 
the fireman seems %|us admirable — how, indeed, could be have gone 
through his perilous duty unless ho had been cjdrn ? The figure of 
the mother certainly wants filling out, and the children are carelessly 
drawn ; but as to the cfleet of the fiery light, while allowing that it 
appears to us unnatural, we wullingly acknowdedge that none but those 
who have actually seen a similar fire, can adt^quatcly judge of its cor- 
rectness. There are some other paintings to which we intended to 
refer, but our space prevents us ; and merely indicating Mr. Hoodall’s 
admirable ‘ Seizure of the Royalist Peasant m Brittany,’ Mr. O’Neil’s 
‘ Return of the Wanderer,’ and with a word of praise for Mr. Baily’s 
fine group, ‘Adam consoling Eve,’ and Mr. BeU’^j^de^tatue of 
‘ i^ed Science,’ we mu|t ~ " 

of WilUcm ALEXi^iUBBE of 

Tftmnbv Barrist#’. 2 vola. Bogue. mine^l 

Wiltiam 'Utty taks among bur modern psfinters, that we 

were not surprised at the announcement of a memoir of him, although 
we should have much preferred that the task had fallen into the bands' 
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a brother ai’tint, more c*s]>etaany as we cannot award much praise as 
to the eiiecation of the work l>efore ns. Perhaps, liowever, that naive 
and graphic })iece of aiitobiograptiy wtiicli Etty wrote in the Art 
Journal of I84t8 has rendered, us more difficult to please, and inclined 
us to look rathcjr less favourjibly upon a hiograj»hy which commences 
by acquainting ns that York, ‘aftt^r having tw' ice an era, a Homan 
‘ and a Mediaeval culmination, and alter the delcction of its eoinmorcial 
* fortunes, retained still a queenly dowry of aesthetic tn^asure and 
^ historic meaning.’ We, however, are inclined to agree with Mr. 
Oilchrist in the inference which ho draws from these superfine phrases, 
that the iastc — we might almost say, the passion — for rich colouring 
• which distinguished EttV, was fostcu'cd, if not awakened, b 3 ’" the fine 
com]nitSti.ti()ns of' colour and the changeful play of light and shade, 
which the jneturt^quo old buildings of York, more than threescore 
years iigo, presented to the hoy-painter’s eye. 

It was at York, in 1787, that William Etty w^as born, and the 
readtT will perhaps remember bo-.v pleased he is to tell us, in his 
autobiography, tliiit, like Uembrandt, and Constable, bo too had 
a miller for his father. The father was sdso an extensivt^ ginger- 
broad-baker, enjoying as wide a fame for his gilt kings and queens in 
bis native city, as did his gifted son years after in the metropolis, for 
his more artistic ])rocluotions. Like so many other men of genius too, 
Etty had a very .superior mother ; and no portions of the volumes 
btfforo us are so plcjasant as the letters in which the son, then an 
artist of high standing, and occupv'ing a sphere far above her exjx'cta- 
tions, tells her with boyish glee of his successes, or reminding her that 
her arm-chair, and lier cat, occupy their usual places by hie fireside, 
anticipates ‘the canny’ cup of tea’ which he shall ‘brew’ on her 
arrival. Etty’s love for art was very early developed — as w'e think 
is indeed always the case with i|be real artist — find while a little urchin 
in pinafores, witli his first crayon a farthing’s wmrth of white chalk, 
lie adorned every available plank of shop or mill with designs, which 
at least awakened the attention of some of his friends, among whom 
he pleasantly ranks ‘ my first patron,’ a gentleman who, purchasing 
gingerbread of the father, would sometimes bestow a penny on delighted 
little Willie, giving him a commission for ‘ a horse.’ But liis chief 
patron was his intelligent mother, who on the stipulation that he 
should be ‘ a good boy,’ actually gave him some eoloum mixed with 
gum water. At iSchool he was shy and reserved, filling his slate and 
copy-book with drawings, rather than joining in noisy sports ; but his 
school education soon ended, for as one of a large family, he was com- 
peUfid, ere tw<dve years of age, to entorca printing office to earn his 
bread. The discipline here, though stern, was on the whole beneficial — 
perhaps poor Haydo n ^ met i di e same difibulties in his early car(^, 
it might not ended so sadlyMSftfi^r sev^n years, ‘ harassing 
‘ and servile dtttii^date and esudjy fi^st ana snow, sometimes till twelve 
‘at night, and np again at five,’ were the boy-artkt^s lot; relieved, 
however, by * picking «p stray emmbs of knowled^ at his printing 
press,’ and the oocasional indulgence of his cherished pursuit. At 
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kmgth the weary bondage came to an end ; and the master indorsed 
his apprentice’s indentures with the well-earned testimony of ‘ faithfully 
fulfilled,’ and this document side bj’^ side with his diplomas, Etty was 
in alter years accustomed to contemplate with exultation, for it was 
proof that, from his eaidiest years, he had adhered to that noble prin- 
ciple, which when old, and full of honours, he recommended to the 
admiring students, * an honest and earnest desire to fulfil my duty in 

* whatever station of life I might dll — whether* printer's devil, student, 

* or last, not least in my estimation, Academician.’ 

It might have been hoped that young Etty, now invited to London 
by a prosperous uncle, and permitted to devote himself exclusively to 
2>ainting, would have soon attained fame ; but a far longer and scarcely 
less trying process had he yet to undergo. He was articled for atwelve- 
nionth to Lawrence — perhaps about the worst masUrr a youth deficient 
in art-education could have been plact^d under, for the teacher him- 
self required teaching, while the light and graceful style which rendered 
him so admired by the fashionable world, wa.s a style wholly unsuited 
to the future jminter of ‘Judith,’ and ‘ Benaiah,’ and the * Combat.’ 
With better success, at the expiration of the year, did he coj)y at the 
British Galler}^ from the old masters, and at the Academy in llie Life 
School ; but although for three years a most diligent student, he com- 
peted in vain for medals alike in the Antique, the Life, and the Painting 
Schools. Still his prospects grew darker. His kind uncle died; and 
though his elder brother Walter generously provided him with means 
of sui)port, picture after picture was painted and sent to t he Exhibition 
and British Galleiy, but again and again returned, and at twenty -three 
Etty seemed as far from attaining eminence, as when fiv<j years before 
he laid aside his i)rinter’s apron for ever, and determined to be a painter. 
His narrative here is very naive and toucliing. ‘ Beep was the wound 
‘ m3* vanity and self-conceit had receivid; but it wa.s deej> iji order to 
‘ cure. I began to think I was not half the clever fellow I liad 

* imagined. Indeed I began to suspect I was no clever fellow at all.’ 
Not long, however, did this depressing feeling last. Etty was cast 
down ; but meekly and earnestly he soon set to work to remedy his 
defective drawing. ‘ I lit the lamp at both ends of the day. I 
‘ studied the skeleton, sketched from Alhinus, drew in the morning, 
‘ painted in the evening ; and, alter the Koyal Academy, went and 
‘ drew from the prints of the antique statues of the Oapitolini and 

* other galleries, at the London Institution. I returned home, kept in 
‘ my fire all night, that I might get up the next morning before day- 
‘ light to draw ; in short, I wwked with such energy and perseverance 
‘ to conquer my radical defects, that at last a better state of things 

* began to da.wn, like the sun through a November fog.’ Such singular 
hfumility and dett?rminati^ii could not be in vain, and in 1811 , after 
tt^ly six years* rej^lar s^dy, Etty received the first instalment of his 
futwe success in seeing one of his paintings on the walls of the Academy, 
and imdiiig a purchaser for another at the British Institution, Still, 
the rewarfiras but small compared witli that of many of his Academy 
associates. Collins was fast rising into fame; Wilkie had even become 
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Academician ; even wayward Haydoii ‘ was painting imposing Mac- 
bcths,’ and taking wine with Lord Mulgrave, and enjoying sketching 
parties with Sir George Beaumont, all the while abusing the jnihlic’s 
want of discernment that had not phiced him on the vtjry pinnacle of 
fame ; while for nine years longer Etty toiled on, occasionally indeed 
receiving a word of encouragement, though seldom selling his pictures, 
and htiai*tily thankful to receive, at rare intervals, a commission for a 
portrait. Full of suggestive thoughts to the rising artist is the 
history of this long struggle with a^lverse fate ; all the wdiile seeing 
fellow-.students younger than liimseh' outstrip him on the road to fame, 
hut never expressing jealousy or unkindness towards those, whose 
fortune had contrasted so bitterly with his own. Surely Etty well 
(^served all the pros})enty that crowned his latter days, even that 
proud tritrnph allowed to few even of the greatA^st painters, when, in 
*1849, the grey ^headed artist, who had been taught so sternly how ‘ to 
labour and to w'ait/ stooil in the midst of his collected works, in the 
great room of the Society of Arts, t(> receive tlie gratulations of his 
brethren, and the applause of erowdii.g admirers. 

The picture vvhicli at length brought Etty into notice, was a fancy 
subject, hearing the obscure title of ‘ The Coral Finders,’ but wliicli 
wiis more eon eetly, \!^nus and her ajttmdants Bfti|in^^ a gorgeous 
barque toward Paphos. This psiinting, 370/. 

shortly bt'fore the artist’s, deatli. A otofemission from^Sir Frajj.j||is 
Freeliug, for tluj rather hacknied subject of ‘ Cleopatra on flic Hiy|r 
Cydnus,’ followed, and stimulated Etty’s genius yet tai’ther. He felt 
tliat, thus taken by the hand by one of the most intelligent patrons of 
” art, he was no longer working in vain, and he bent all his energies to 
the task. *(.)ne mprniog he awoke famous,’ says Mr. Leslie — the 
morning which saw’^that splendid composition ou the walls of the 
Academy. From lieneeforth there was nothing more to do than to 
rnaintoin the high place now willingly conceded to him ; and honour, 
and emolument, and the crowning prize, almost ho^dshly longed for 
by the sim])!e-hearted painter~the title of Koyal Academician— at 
length rewarded Etty’s thirteen years’ hard struggle. 

With his triumphant success, the more starting interest of Etty’s 
biograpliy ends ; hut the story how ready he was to give c*ounsel and 
encouragement to young artists, setting them the example of constant 
study, too, even to his life’s end; how anxious he was to discharge 
every debt those years of hardship had entailed upon him— repying to 
the uttermost faithiiig, before he made the least provision for his own old 
age, the large sums ho had borrowed from his brother; — how affectiign- 
atelv he bore himself’ toward all his family, and how, when reviewing 
his me, though it had been solitary, and dmkened by more than one 
disappointmeiit, he ttokjyiy been, eiioepting some dark 

thunderclouds, one feng day* — 4hese afford wholhabme 

lessons, not for the arWudent only j hut for us all. ‘Into an estimate 
of Etty’a merits as a paintervand the rank p w|iich he should be 
placed, these nto)w limits will not allow us to^ ^nt&. Still, we must 
say, that if soix|e We perhaps claimed rather .t|^ a fordiim, 
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“by others, he has been set far too low. Althoiigli mostly agi’eeing^ 
with Mr. Buskin’s eloquent criticisms, wo cannot but think ho has 
done scant justice to Etty. Granted, that many of his pictures are 
nothing more than * dances of nymphs in red and yellow shawls,’ surely 
his fame does not rest on them alone ; nor are these his most (nircfully 
studied works. The ‘Combat,’ ‘Judith,’ the ‘Prodigal Sou,’ the 
‘Sirens,’ and his last and perhaps finest work, ‘Joan of Arc,’ these, 
with many more, belong to a widely different chiss. And over some 
of his lighter pictures there is difiused a poetic feeling that elevates 
them, we think, far above the general run of similar subjects. Let 
the reader, not cursorily glance at, but study that picture in the 
Vernon Gallerj", of the gilded barque and its gay unconscious company 
floating over the bright waves, ‘ Youtb at the Prow and Pleasuie 
at the Helm,’ and he must allow that that fine passage horn Gray 
could scarcely have received a more j>octical interpretation. We 
close these volumes, although not agreeing with all the edit()r’s remarks, 
still with commendation, heartily tru-sting that thus story of t*firly toil 
and struggle, and ‘ hope long deferred,’ will reiwl a wholesome losson 
to many a desponding young aidist; and that imtuy an Jispirant for 
fame, who has beei^d^iiiiid ^the mournful reckon! of poor Haydon’s 
life, will takejiyrM p y u this oi‘ William 

IKkZgp ot/eg and Pis Wor^f hy^n.iAxiA STiRLiyo. Parker. 

oviMnr puviAfiriT, TiTIdti volunic, by thc autbor of Annah ofiHe 
ArtUts of Spain, devoted to a memoir of her finelt painter, and aifonl- 
iug much information a.s to the state of the arts there, during the 
seventeenth cel:ltu^ 5 ^ Singularly enough, Spain, idthough abounding 
in poets, although not deficient iu arcldtccts, ivjis .slow in jiroduciug 
her painters, and, unlike almost every other Eurdjieau couutiy, it w as 
not until the Hixtcentli century that she covdd boast a native artist. 
Even then the number was few, and the merit — ^with the exception of 
Morales and Navarrete — but smalL Ihe iron rule of the Inquisition, 
we have little doubt, repressed the artistic taste of cucli succeeding 
generation ; and when at length, stimulated by the cxamj)lc of Italy, 
the w'ealthy prelates of Spain began willingly and munificently to foster 
and encourage native art, the painttjr be(;ame the inmate of the cloister, 
sometimes assuming the clerical garb, subjected to the most rigid 
rules, not only as to the subjects he was to take, hut even as to the 
manner in which he w-as to treat them. ‘ A code of saero-pictorial law’ 
was actually compiled for the latter puq>ose j and when we find tlmt 
the Church not only gave laws for the orthodox delineation of the form 
of the cross, and determined the question whether one or two angels 
sat on the stone at our Lord’s resurrection, but decided by her infal- 
lible authority ‘ the right of the devil to his prescriptive horns and M,’ 
we shall cease to wonder that Spain never produced a Correggio, or a 

JLmid these greaVd^lvahtages, Diego Bodrigucs de Silva y 
qnez, bom the 1^ year of the sixteenth century, stpugp* 

gled on to aialawqi^dKcome European* A memoir, therefore, ‘ ollbe 
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‘ only great Spanish painter who did not find habitual employment in 
‘ the servicfc of the Church, and his ordinary themes in the Bible and 

* the Calendar,’ cannot but be accejitable to a large class of readers. 

Unlike the subject of our jirecediug review, Velazquez was of ‘gentle 
blood,’ and received the best education that Seville eould aflbrd ; while 
upon displaying very early a strong predilection for art, his father wil- 
lingly jilaccd him under Herrera, a master of high repute. From him 
Yejazquez was soon transferred to ‘ the more peaceful and orderly school 
‘ of Pacheco, a ]jainter whose fir.st works were banners for the licet of 
‘ New Spain, whereon, with crimson damask for canvas, he }>ainted 
‘ Santiago on his cliarger, the royal anus, and variou.s appropriate devices, 
‘.wliieh went forth to the battle and the breeze in 1594.’ .But it was 
fi^nu life studies, ralbertba.fi from tbeteat'hing of his correct but com- 
monjdace blaster, that Velazijuez derived that inimitable ease and spirit 
lhat distinguisluMi liim ; while, in order to acc^uire hw*ility and brilliancy 
of c(»louring, be eo|)ie(l animals, and fruit.s, and still life, until In' rivalled 
th(‘ ]>c.st pencils of Flaiid(.u*s. At the ag(^ (,*f twenty, having hnished 
his eoiu*s(‘ of .study, and married Piudieco’s daughter, he set out for 
M.adrid, to study the jiaintings by the Italian masters in the Royal 
Oalleries. Froni thenee he returned, after a few months’ stay, unaware 
how soon he was again to return, or of the higli honours ^hat awaited 
hini j but Fonseca, a noted amateur, olitainejl from Olivat^ a summons 
for tlio young artist to repair to court, wlw^fe ^Mjilip lY., hmself an 
amateur painter, honoured him to paint ‘ Ixis pale Flemish face, fair 
‘ hair, heavy lij\ and sleepy grey eyes,’ and the fortune of VelazqUjSlt 
was at once made. 

* From Mr. Stirlimg’s admirable sketch of Pliilip and his court, we 
find that art was jiatroniziMl far more extensively than readies ignorant 
of Spani.sh history ooxdd imagine. The court and capital of Spain, 
indeed — 

* couk^ boast, under Philip IV., finer galleries of art, and a greater number of 
jpItiiJiteur artists, than .any other city, Rome only excepted. As the great houses 
jrxvhich had given viceroys to Peru aud Mexico were remarkable for their immense 
KorvieoH of plate, st) those wliose lords had held tho Italian and Flemish Govern- 
ments ami embassies prided theinifclves on their pictures and tapestries ; and in 
some fortunate families, the sideboard and the gallery were furnished with equal 
splemlour. The |)alace of the Admiral of Castile was adorned with many fine 
splipjnenH of Baphacl, Titian, Con^eggio, and Antonio More ; and that of the Prince 
of Eisquilache — Francisco BorgiU' — ^was also famous for the pictures that adorned its 
gi'eat hall. The Marquis of .Legancs and the Count of Monterey — ^prime favourites 
of Olivarez — whose shameful rajiacity at Milan and Naples obtained for them the 
name of the two thieves, were likewise eminent collectors. The pictures of Don 
Juan de Espina were numerous and valuable ; the Duke of Albai, the ^jpod Count 
of licmos — ' , ^ 

and many other nobles, also prided themselves on their coUections. 
No wonder was it, therefore, that Velazquez soon rose to high favour, 
and continued to the end of his days with the couit at Madrid. On 
the occasion of Charles and Buckingham’s silly journey to Spain, 
Pacheco informs us that the pruuse sat to Velazt^uez for a portrait, with 
w^hich he was So that he presented the painter with a hundred 

crowns. ‘ No notilf/|jjwever, of tlie completion or the fate of this 
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interesting portrait?)!^ been preserved.’ It was irom this journey, Mr. 
Stirling remarks, Charles either acquired or greatly increased 

* those tastes whicn, iJlorned his few prosperous years, and still lend a 

* graee to" his mem©^ 

' In Velazqui|r'quitted Spain, on a journey to Italy, accompa- 
nied by the friend to Av liom he has dedicated perhaps his finest picture, 

‘ The Surrender of Breda’ — Spinoza, then on his way to govern the 
duchy of Milan. In Italy lie stayed some time, lingering for neaj'ly a 
year at Home, studying the great masters diligently : though, * like 
‘ Kuhens, he copied their works and noted their style, but adhered to 
'his own.’ On his return, Velazquez was welcomed by Phili]), and was 
again set to paint portraits, not only of the king and queen, and infant eft 
hut of the niaid.s of honour and dwarfs of th6 court ; and tluis in wealth 
and honour, pursuing his btdoved profession, he led a pleasal'it life for 
almost twenty years, when a second joumey to Italy broke in upon thfi 
monotony. IXiring his second stay at Koine, he wOvS honoured to 
paint the homely features of Innocent X., and succeeded so much to 
the pontiffs satisfaction that he presented the*ttrtist with a gold chain 
and medal of himself. On bis return to Spain, Velazquez was ap- 
pointed ' Quartermaster-general of the King’s Household but to this 
appointment, honourable though onerous, the poor artist nine years 
after owed his death. Still high in the royal favour, jind now decorated 
with the red cross of f^antiiigo, Velazquez in the spring of .1G(K) was 
despatched to ‘ the Isle of Pheasants,’ on the froj^ier, to superintend 
the arrangements for the meeting of Philip iV. with Louis XIV,, on 
the occasion of his marriage with the infanta Maria And In're, 

during the first week in June, the gorgeous courts of Sjwiin and France 
contended in pomp and magnificence, and exhibited splendid tableaux 
which Velazquez, had his life been spared, w'ould have recorded with 
his inimitable pencil. But he returned home, w'earied and fevered, and 
little more than a month passed by, ere he lay on his deathbed.’ Qn 
the Gth of August, 1660, this illustrious artist died, and two days af’t^ 
was buried with great pomp in thctchureh of San Juan. We thank 
Mr. Stirling for his very interesting little book, and heartily recom- 
mend it to oiu* readers. 

The Life mid Times of Sdhalor Bosa. By Xauy Moro.o. New 
edition. Bryce. 1855. — As this is merely the reprint of a work that 
obtained a certain degree of populmty in its day, the mere announce- 
ment might be aufficient. however, just remark that a wider 

knowledge and more just appilMmion of art has placed Salvator Kosa 
a few degrees lower than tne hfdf*formed taste of amateui’s some forty 
years ago had placed him, afid thmt a flourish of highrsounding words 
about combining a *fine organization/ and ‘the supreme elements of 
high art, with the noblest instincts ^!) of intellectual humanity,’ can- 
hot now be accepted in place df sober criticism, even although the sub- 
ject be that ‘ paifiter, poet, musician, philosopher, and patriot/ with 
which bead-roll of fine names it has pleased La^ Morgan to decorate 
her idol, the wayward Salvator Eosa. ' -/mM ( 
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The recent eruption of Vesuvius has furnished a spectacle of awful 
sublimity. A river of molten lava hurst from the mountain, and 
rolling down its Hank, wound its way along for a distance of ton miles. 

It divided into two streams, one taking the direction of Cerolo, the 
other stealing onwards like some fiery serpent of enormous length 
towards the beautiful village of Sto. Jovio, as if eager to wrap it in its 
deadly folds. Houses went down before the glowing flood ; gai’dens « 
aiA vineyards were erased from the landscape ; trees were licked up 
like straws., in a pniirie fire. *At one part of its course a splendid cas- 
tfhide was formed, the torrent tumbling over a precipice of some thirty 
or Ibrty feet in height. As it cooled in its progress, the surface he- 
eaine covered with eindory mas-ses, which, grinding again.st each' other, 
or rolling lurbuleiitly onward, produced a sound not less striking than 
tlie s[)<’ctacle was astonishing. Great was the jianic of the natives. 
Tilt*. Virgin was invoked. Saints’ bones were brought out. Pro- 
cessions Avere formed, and juiestly resources employed to stay the 
march of tlie menacing flood. Fortunately the torrent has been 
arrestetl, and though considerable damage has been done to property, 
yet little or none, we believe, to human life. But how things have 
altered since the days oi‘ Pliny 1 no sooner was the fact of the eruption 
made known than a ru.sh of sight-seers took place, and by fhem^ at 
* least, tlie scene was as much enjoyed as if it had been some well-got- 
up display at Vauxliall or the Surrey Zodogical Gardens. Many of 
* our own correspondents’ too attended on the occasion, to report the 
procet'dings of the niountain for the information of the public at home. 
What a pity that this valuable order of men did not exist in ancient 
times, when catastropites of still more melancholy interest went almost 
unrecorded] 

What docs the reader say to a submarine railway from England to 
France? AIJI under water* from the cliffs of Dover to those of 
Boulogne. Naturally enough, he will stand aghast at the thought. 
The ‘ unprotected female’ would swoon at the bare mention of such a 
daiigerous route. But so many miracles of science have been latterly 
performed, tjiat there are people who look upon questions like this 
purely as questions of capital, just as Stephenson said of the perfora- 
tion of the Alps. According to a Bouloguo. Journal, a ceriain Dr. 
Payerne proposes to lay down a tunnel across the Straits, by means of 
which the journey to perfidious iibion may be accomplished in little 
more than half an hour ! For this stupendous enterprise he requires 
forty subaqueous boats, fifteen hundred workmen, and ten millions of 
sterling cash. Dr. Payerne seems to he of opinion that if electric 
intelligence can be shot across the Straits, there is no reason why 
passengers naay not traverse the bed of the sea with the same success. 

Every one is aware that the telegraph is now complete to^the camp 
before Sebastopol. Our govempent can ascertain the fortunes of a 

NO. XLIIT, # 0 
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fight, or tlie progress of the storming, almost as tley proceeds Had 
the Duke of Wellington being living, that grand cM warrior might 
almost have supirinttuidcd warlike operations whilst calmly seated in 
London, or even wielded the British legions when engaged in the 
bloody fray. A branch of the submarine telegraph also connects 
Eupatoria with Balaclava, and scats it as it were on the great line of 
ligh t ni ng-commuT i i cation . 

" But this is a trifle alter all. Why not carry a cable to the Kew 
World? It is to be done. An English Company is said to have 
entered into arrangements with an American Company for the con- 
^ struction of a submarine line of wires, extending from the coast of 
Ireland to St. John’s in Newfouiidhiiid. The work is to be compUk'd 
by Janmiry, 1S5S. Before tliat time the communication betwinni St. 
John’s and New York will be finished, ajid thus the cap3::al of Nt‘w 
England will be brought within hai] of the capital of the mother- land. 
How much better this vifill be than the formation of a circuitous route 
by Labrador, Greenland, the Fann* Islands and Norway, ac(.*or(Uug to 
Mr. Shaflher’s jdan, every one may readily judge. 

Amongst some of the minor curiosities of science, vre may mention 
a ‘steam horse’ which has been exciting some attention. This auimaJ 
is not likidy to be noticed in any work on natm*al hlstoiy, but it is a 
remarkable quadi’upcd for all tlmt. It consists of a steam engine pro- 
vided with an ‘ endless railway,’ and mounted in such a manner that it 
can work on common roads, and draw ploughs or^aggons, as well fis 
^^der various sendees to the farmer in his fields. The creature is tlu; 
Bubject of a patent obtained by Mr. Boydellof Camden Town, and has • 
already exhibited its capabilities l>y the performance of sundry feats, 
wherein both power, and a measure of docility, quite surprising in a 
metallic brute, w'ero abundantly displayed. 

Talking of steam reminds us ol an ingenious use to which Mr. 
Nasmyth has proposed to apply this vapour. In the important opera- 
ti6ii of puddling iron, the object is to extract ciubon from the metal, 
in order to convert it into a malleable condition. Th(3 plan at pres^mt 
adopted is to agitate the' molten mass by .proper tools, and trust to the 
removid of the carbon by its combination witli the okygeu of the air. 
Mr. Nasmyth’s improvement consists in the injection of^i H^ nij which 
not only occasions a greater commotion, but provides a stocr’of gases 
cajjable of carrying the carbon as well as sulphur much more 
ditiously. The vapour bedng decom|)osed on passing into the metal, 
provides oxygen, which unites with the carbon and esciapes as earlxmie 
acid or carbonic oxide : it yields hydrogen also, and of this one portion 
combines with the sulphur of the ii^n, emerging as sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, whilst the other attaches itself to more carbon, and flies off as 
carburetted bydipgen. The consequence is, that the puddling process 
may be jx^rl'onned in perhaps less than half the time usually required ; 
the metal will be improved in quality, and it is said that the operation 
must be much less injurious to health, though from the rpore peidbot 
liberation of gases mid the production of smphuretted hydrO|^ we 
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can hardly suppose tliat the atniosjdicre will bo amundedi The skiun,^ 
jvor, may be intended to do much of the puddler’s work.w*/^, ^ 
e la LonQmtLEmn&im et de U OunMUJ 'n.n in q; 


F. H’loureus. 12mo. pp. 240. Pans : Gamier Freres. 1855. 
niaiiy months ago, M. Flourens, Membre de I’Academie Frau 
captivated the gay people of the French mcti*oi>oli.s by aniiounciiig 
that one hundred years was the legitimate term of human existence, 
and tliat it was their own fault if they jiermitted then* ashes to be 
de[>osited in the tomb at an earlier date. Button was of opinion that 
when a man was not cut off by ‘uceidental maladies,’ he ought by 
natural right to exist for ninety or a hundred years. It is trJe that very 
few individuals, eomparativelv speaking, do manage to attain thisrespee- 
%bl e old age, hut then it is argued that very lew persons ever expire 
of pun' senility. Bodily cOseiise and mental anxiety are sure to sever 
^the vitaljhread long before it lia.s hecu fairly .sjiun. What with om: 
halats, our passions, our miseries, man does not die — he kills liimSeB. 
Most of us are indirect suicides. M. P'loiircns is a fcirm admirer of 


Button ; and founding his treatise upon the opinion expressed by the 
illustrious luituralist, he takt^ period of a himdted years as tho 
natiu'al limit of human vitality. Xln the first place he devotes a chap*- 
ter to Louis (k)rnaro, that gri5at dietary hero, who, at the age of' lliirty*- 
livt', reformed a disHijjateci stomach, and tliough the doctors only 
allowed him two more years of existence, yet, by limiting himself* to 
twelve ounces of solid aliment and fourteen of liipiid per diem, con- 
trived to liobble through a whole century. From this case however, 
M. Flourens does not infer, as many have done, that life might be 
• vj^uely prolonged. Temperance may enable us'to postpone death for 
a wliiie, l)ut our years are prescribed in our constitution; they ai'e 
given in our l)ont» and th.'sh, in our development and decay. It is the 
purpose of M. Flourens to extract this law from cei*tain corpojf^ 
data, suggested by bis master, but riwised by liimself.. Button lixed 
upoii the jKiriod of growth as a standard by wliich to ascertain the total 
duration of life. Might not this period serve as a physiological unit, 
which, being repeated a ecrtabi number of tunes in the lives of animals 
generally, would enable binr to settle the term of human existence 
arithmetically ? For example, the horse attains its majority in foui* 
years ; it lives twenty-five or thirty, and therefore its total life is about 
six or seven time.s the interval consumed in mere development. The 
stag grows for five or six years ; it lives, if the hunters will allow it, 
thirty-live or forty yesirs — in other words, its entire existence k about 
seven times its peri()d of minority. Biiffon therefore fixed upon tlio 
number six or seven as the probable mult^le required,; but he wanted 
a correct criterion of the term of glrowth, which it hiis been the object 
of his disciple to supply. The latter discovers such a criterion in the 
stoppage of the development of the bones, and in their union with the 
epiphym. This process occurs at twenty. Till it takes plane man is 
unfinished; when it does, man is structurally cottiplete. then mul- 
tiply this period hy the number ilve, which M. Flourens substituto 
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'for !^ffon’s Hastier estimate of the proportwnafe duration of existence 
^ in atl&aMs generally, and you have the natural limit of vitality p|^ 
Immiui «aoa, if those annoying ^ habits end peesioneanK 
xqjgjpes’ which make such havoc with poor mortality could only W 
suppressed. * L’homme,’ says our author, * est 20 ans a croitre, et il 

* vit 5 fois 20, e’est-a-dire 100 ans ; le chameau est 8 ans f\ croitre, et il 
‘ vit 5 fois 8 ans, c’cst*a-dire 40 ans ; le cheviil est 5 ans a croitre, et il 
*vit 5 fois 5 ans, e’est-ti-dire 25 ans, et ainsi des autres.’ Having thus 
settled the ordinary range of human existence, M. Flourens inquires 
whether some numerical law may not also be established in regard to 
extraordinary cases. Ho thinks it may. In the class of mammifers 
he says it is a matter of general experience ‘ que la vie extraordinaire 
pent s’y prolonger au double do la vie ordiqaire.’ It is only necessar/, 
therefore, to multiply the natural century allotted to mim l)r^vo, in 
order to ascertain the law which regulates instances of longemy where 
tliat law is pcrimtted to operate undisturbed. ^ Un prerni(;r siecle do 
‘ vie ordinaire,*! presque un second siccle, un dcmi-sieclc au moins, 
‘de vie extraordinaire, telle est done la perspective que la science 
‘oifre a ThommSH^ Kow'^t^H M.^piourens oblige us all? Will he 
kindly realize this charming prospect^ and bold out for a hundred and 
fifty ^ears at least ? Nothing would sh(‘d such a lustre upon bis 
book as this practical verification of its views. Oornaro' tells us that 
longevity is desir.able, because if a man is a caro nal he .stands a 
chance of becoming a pope, or il‘ an iraportant personage in a re- 
public he may ultimately become its chief. 9'hiS is quite possible, 
though we arc afraid it is just as probable that any individual who 
tries the experiment may, on the contrary, sink into a state* of dotage, *>r 
pass the greater part of his time in slumber like l*|fc or Jenkyns ; but 
at any i*ate we think M. Flourens should run IWrisks, Ixjcause he 
may not o'ttly vindicate his speculations, but also Dccome an einpijror 
of France. 

In the .second division of his book our author discusses a question 
which would have captivated an old schoolman even more than it 
interests a modern philosopher. Is the sum of life on the globe ever 
the same? Is vitality a fixed quantity, however varied the forms 
it assumes, however numerous the transfers it undergoes? Bufibn 
was of opinion, that though death destroys individuals it cannot 
extinguish certain ‘ living organic molecules,* which he supposes to be 
common to all organized creatures. These, surviving the body, pass 
from structure to stnicture, carrying life and nutrinient into other 
frames where they may hiipi)en to lodge. They do not multiply, but, 

* suhsistaht tooyours en uombre 4gal, ils rendent la nature toujouns 

* <5galement vivante, la terre ^galement |)euplee.* To this fantastic 
hypothesis M. Flourens cannot give his unqualified assent; but, dis- 
oaii^ng the machinery of indest^tihle molecules, he concludes that 
the to&l quantity of life on the globe, if understood, to mean the total 
quantity of anima^ed beings, is, upon the whole, pretty much the 
same. To support this view, he alleges that the number of 

has gone on diminishing since the estaihlishnient of animals upon the 
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earth ; but that the number of individuals in certain specie^ has con- 
tinued to increase. In proof of the first of these assertions, he refers 
to the extinction of the dodo — ^that unhappy bird, which has served to 
point many a scientific moral, and to adorn many a zoological theory, 
— and to the obliteration of the ‘souches primitives" or original stocks 
of most of our doniostio animals. The ancestral types from which our 
jjreseiit oxen, horses, camels, dogs, dromedaries, and certain other 
subjugated brutes have sprung, are all virtually lost. This proposition, 
however, appeals to be as inconclusive as‘if ,M. Floilrens were to draw 
a similar inference respiting the total quantity of life in England, 
because the ancient Briton and the naked Piet, the piratical Dane and 
4I1C liardv Saxon, had all disappeared in the cailtivatcfl and highly 
tailored types of modern 'times. Better evidence of the annihilation 
of .s])ecii‘? is tt> be found in the fossil relics of the ancient earth, inanv 
“ of these animals, it is plain, being dead and gone f^r ever. But il 
nature multiplies individuals while she extinguishes species, is not 
this done by way of compensation ? And if so, ma}’^ not this com- 
pensation he exact ? M. Flourens does not undertake to prove it 
positively, but he wi.stfully rentarks, ^ On Ic pe use bien" 

Tlie tliird ]>art of the work consists principally of a resume of 
various theories risj^eeting the origin of fossil shells and tlie influence 
tJic J)elug(f. H does not possess the pifjuaney of purpose which 
distinguishes the other divisions of the book. Taken asa whole, we 
nutst say t hat wo have read few philosophical productions of the kind 
wifh gj'eatcr relish than this. So ea.sv apd animated is the pen which 
M. Fiourens ilourislu's, that we glide through his chapters without the 
.slighte^t fatigue. One fault of the work is, that it wants a good solid 
s’lbstwitum of iacts ; and another, that it has no definite aim. Its 
iiifertmees are too airy. It clenches nothing effectually. It leads us 
ip U'f results. His book is a kind of cul-de-sac. l^leasant is the lane 
uloUj^ wliicli he conducts us, and pleasant too the guide ; but when we 
reacii the cud of his arguments, thefe is nothing for 1^ to i*eturn 
emi>ty -handed to,j,jM'actieal life, and to thaj^nti^ons^W^ne^ th: 
onl;|^eescore «nd ten.i^>P 

Af^ncxd ^uTal Special E^fwme to the 

late J^ese^ches made in England. By Justus ovo. 

pp. 136, London: Walton and Maberly. lB55.“-runW woWii is of a 
"WSroversial kind. The Baron holds a theory whssn is Known as the 
^’Mineral Theory/ * Mr. Lawes, a British farmer, having tried certain 
expeiiinents with a view to test the merits of the principles involved, 
has been led to the deduction of hostile results. Liebig now appears, 
and maintains that his opinions have been misunderstood. According 
to Mr. Lawes, this theory may be summed up in the statement, that 
the ‘ crops on a field diminish or increase in proportion^ to the ditni- 
imtion or increase of the mineral substances conVeyei} to it in manure. 
Ko, says the Baron; you have omitted the preceding portion of my 
remarks. From th^i it' will appear that ammoniaeal salts must also 
be supplied ; and if this be done, thm the principle just quo^d will be 
perfectly correct. Having corrocte|»^this misconception, Liebig then 
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diseu&\3t?s tlie two conclusions deduced by Mr. Lawes~viz., that the 
mineral constituents wheat cannot hy tfiemseivcs increase the fer- 
tility of land ; and that Jhe produce in fjrain and straw is rather pro- 
portional .to the supply of ammonia. Ho shows that Mr. Lawes’g 
experiments really coiftr^ the theory they lire intended to shake. 
Let a single illustration Tlie British farmer treated certain 

portions of a field with mineral manures of various kinds ; these, how- 
ever, did not afford any better crops than another portion winch was 
left unmanured. This ]ook.s unfavourable ^or the Baron; but the 
latter, on cross-examining Mr.^LaAves, as it were, cleverly elicits the 
fact, that this unmanured portipn yielded a good return for seven suc- 
cessive year.s without any assistance ; and tiierefoi*e he maintains thi# 
it must have been naturally so rich in mineral materials /hat the 
addition of more could produce no distinctive effect. In other words, , 
we may say that Mi*. Lawes is like a man who contends that money 
is a thing which cannot add sensibly to a person’s eomfoHvS. He 
experiments upon a given individual, by j>rcsentiijg him with 
^100 per annum for seven years, but hnds that be does not wear a 
better coat, or mount a finer hat, or eat a choicer dinner ; therefore 
he concludes that money is of little value as a social nianurt!. Stop,, 
my tnend, says Ifiebig ; was tbe inclividwal upon whom you were prac- 
tising SO ploimntly a ndi man or a poor one f Why, to be sure, he 
has upwards of £1000 a year is the reply \ Mi, then, tbewe \s tbe 
fallacy i says the Baron; try the experiment upon^a poor labourer, 
and see whether your pecuniary guano will not develop sensible 
results. Liebig follows his opponent through his operations with a • 
keen and masterly glance. He vindicates his theory, ‘and turns Mr. 
Law'cs’sdata to his own advantage throughout. Independently, how- ^ 
ever, of the controversy to which it relates, tlie bwik contains a stories 


of propositions developing the laws of scientific agriimlture in a clear 
and comprehensive shap<i. These alone would entitle it to attention, 
if Liebig jjpBame were not in itself snflicient to attract a multitude of 
jmdevs, /W'v ^ 

r. 

M.A., LLjD. 8vo., pp. .. "SSSom: mmLOo. \ 

1855.~^21ei*p!][knt little treatise. The writer handlesites thenm ^ / 
with air. Language with liim has evidently, ‘ 

been the subject of long and intelligent consideration. His production 
is precisely such as its title impOPt^it discusses tln^ philosophy of the 
thing. He appears to think th?rt*%here are for words as there 
are laws for the particles of matter, and that consequently grammar, 
rhetoric, and logic, are not less susceptible of gcientific treatment than 
chemistry or mechanics. The changes sustained by words in the com- 
inunication of thought are not due to mere accident or caprice ; they 
are the effect of oeHain causes, and it is the province of philosophical 
^ammar to discover and expound the influences at work. Though 
Dr. Dodd has thus had to grapple with a difficult and abstruse ques- 
tion, he has relieved the sever^ies of his subject by many striking , 
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remarks and forcible illustrations. He has also added a supplement 
^^Q^mtes, u^hiuh exhibits exten ^ e reading and research. 

for Cordaye^ Olotkmg, and F(^er, 
T an Account of ihe CuUimtion and , Preparation , of Flax, Hemp, 
and their Suhstitute». By J. Foubbs Roile, M. I)., F .IfeS. Svo., 
pp. 403. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1855.— ^ff*babos expand 
into stout, tall, portly men, so here a inodest pamphlet has shot up 
into a stout, tall, portly tome. I)r. Royle havin^^ delivered a lecture 
on the subject of Indian fibres, it was printed and reprinted with such 
rapidity, that one editor told him it must have been a hundred times 
through the press, and would never pisodiice as much paper as it had 
f\n sullied. Tliis delicately balanced com))limeut will prove Iiow deep 
has been i:he anxiety occasioned by the scarcity of materials for paper, 
•clothing, ahd cordage. As merchants and statesmen have alike turned 
their eyes to Hiudostau, it is proper wo should kndiv wliat Hindostan 
can do. 8ho tells us, through Jlr. Royle, that India is far from deficient 
in vaJuable libre.s. Its climatcj is not peculiarly favourable for the 
eulUvatum of good tlax and hemp. But of fast-growing -Ccgetablc-s 
affording a fibr(? of great commercial worth, it can jiroduce enough and 
to s 7 >are. Classifying the various plants under tlio two great botanical 
heads of etidogeiis and exogens — the forming yielding a fibre which is 
generally white, and tlie latter of a brown complexion — T>r. Roylo 
mc\u\rcs into the proYiertAc^^ oV each, and shows that independently of 
its grasses, whicli might furnish cheap matenaU for paper if TinpuYcd, 
India eould provide us, IVom amongst its white fibrcal plants, such as 
• the aloe, the agave, the acorva, and the plantain especially, with an 
indeliuite suppl}' of sulistances for the stoutest cordage, for the best 
])aper, and for the finest a.s well as the plainest textile fabrics. Out of 
its brown- fibred vegetables, too, India can produce ehea]) and available 
materials, or if we can pay a proper price, it can furnish us wnth 
nettles fj’om the Himalayas, possessed of greater strength than the 
hemp of Russia or l*olaud. Altogether, llr. Royle’s Report is ex- 
tremely satisfactory. As a work of research, it requires no recom- 
mendation ; and if tire interest attached to the .subject attracts many 
readers, we are sure that the author’s style and treatment will rcp^l 

its Facts and its Fictions; or the Modern Theories of 
iholoyists Contrasted with the Ancient Meeords of the Creation emd 
the Deluge. By W. Elfe Tat^^eb. 12mo., pp. 270. London: 
Houlston and Stoneman. 1855.— |Hff^ ayler is one of those troubled 
inquirers who cannot deny the leaJflS^data of geology, but refuse to 
make the concessions which its professors demand. The first part of 
his work contains a brief view of the several rocks compiled from 
modern works. In the second portion he assumes an adventurous 
attitude, and declares open war against a host of conclusions which 
are now accredited by almost every geologist on the globe. His own 
theory appears to be this : — The Mosaic account of the Creation is 
literally coiTect. Everything there recorded was done in the compass 
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of a single week. The primitive rooks ‘ were in all probability formed 
Qu the first day.’ The ‘ huge deposits of marine animals and she^^ 
‘fish were doubtless formed during ijl 2200 years, which, as tl||i 
‘ablest ehronologers affirm, intervened 

‘ deluge.’ » The beating of the antediluvian seas wore away the ancient 
beach, and strcfirefl the materials at the bottom of tlie ocean, thus 
constituting solfP^of the finely laminated members of the Silurian 
series, ‘ The other formations’ were ‘ probably produced at the deluge* 
by the action of ‘ water,* by ‘volcanic agency,’ and perhaps by ‘elec- 
tric’ influences as well. The flood exerted a kind of sorting property 
by which the beds it deposited, together with their fossil contents, 
were all arranged precisely as we find them to be. In short, hi/. 
Taylor's theory seems to be a modification bf Woodward’s, though he 
does not directly allude to this ingenious personage in his sketch of„ 
diluvial hypothesise 

Our comments must necessarily he brief. We would not wish to 
treat Mr. Tayler’s book unhandsomely ; but to deal with it as a deadly 
missile, capable of damaging geology, would be alike unjust to the 
science and to himself. His arguments have been fired oft* time after 
time without interrupting the progres.s^of geology in the least. We 
looked for something new, and have only picked up the ‘ blunted 
shafts’ which, at the present clay, it is scarcely worth a man’s while to 
launch at all. We mention this because, as he himself incidentally 
admits, the question at issue is whether his conclusions are to bo 
accepted and those of every geologist in the world*^ injected ; for he 
tells us that the latter ‘ aflinn, with mw voiccy that tlie present globe 
has been in existence for 50,000, 100, (KK), perhaps millions of years.’ — 
(p. 117). Such being the posture of affairs, we would not attempt to 
stop Mr. Tayler’s moutli by the aryumcnium ad verectindiam ; but we 
would venture to say, ‘ you must give us something good, very good, 

* particularly good, if you expect to be beard in op|)Osition to tbo 
‘ wdiole geological array.* First, let us have some terribl(j w ell-attested 
facts ; find u.s a real red sandstone man, or a genuine Silurian horse : 
then overwhelm us with tremendous objections such as the world has 
never heard before : and lastly, let your own theoi^' of creation be so 
plausible and well got up, that it will meet all admitte^ facts a;^ 
stagger the aforesaid geologists, if it should not induce thW to oai||||||r 
their hooks and cut do^vn their chronologies to the modest iitWftf dT 
an Adamite world. 

Unfortunately, however, JMiv^ajfier cannot respond to this call. He 
does indeed in his preface refer 40f3ie discovery of a human bone near 
Natchez, in blue clay, l)<dow three associated skeletons of the meyahnySy 
and of some human skulls in strata of the mammoth period in the 
Swabian Alps. But a.s to the latter point, we are not aware that any 
satisfactory evidence has been adduced to prove that the skulls are 
coeval with ancient formations; and as to the former, Sir Charles 
ijyell has declared Ivis belief that the hone had been w^hed out of 
some modern clift*. Apart however from all mere geological authority, it 
will be enough to ask why tliis partwnlar fragmenif— an innominatum 
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—was found alone ? Where was the rest of the skeleton ? The infer- 
ence is inevitable. It is clear that the unfortunate mortal to whom 
it belonged could not have been deposited bodily in situ, and if we 
are to look for the, rest of his anatomy elsewhere, not only must the 
question of his antiquity be left unsettled, but the assertion that the bed 
in whioli he was found was perfectly ^undisturbed’ is at once exploded. 
Failing in facts, Mr. Tayler takes his stand upon the literal Mosaic 
account. He is aware of the natural retort^ — Will you accept all phy- 
sical statements found in the scriptural record as strictly correct? 
Here, however, it would be tmough to say that the scraps in which 
he involves hims|Jf ought to have stopped the ))rogress of his pen 
Vfore he had expounded a single objection. He asks, for instance, 
wl»Y the sacred writer shoftld use the word ‘ day,’ or any other ‘ fitted 
, to deeei\T‘ mankind,’ if it were not meant to be read literally ? The 
very next page contains a (collection of expressions wherein the word 
^ day’ is scripturally employed in such an indefinite manner as to 
destroy his argument most effectually. The development of light at 
the eonimencement of the creative w'cek, before the appearance of the 
sun, ])lungcs him into a serious difficulty, but he attempts to save 
himself by asserting that this elepient exists in a ‘ latent’ condition in 
^ prt of nature, and might therefore be elicited by subordinate 

If Ml*. T. had boldly called in a miracle, we could have under- > 

I bim ; bdt when he asks the aid of natural science, he must standi 
1 by its decrees. Except in the case of experiments Kke Barom 
lleichenbacli’s (whi(di we need scarcely say are disputed by thti majority 
of philosophers), there is no positive proof that latent light exists in 
the sen.se Mr. Tayler seems to require ; and to expect illumination 
from any sources like) those to which ne probably refers (such as Moser’s 
photographing in the dark), would he as venturesome as to calculate 
upon lighting up a globe with glowworms. Besides, if there were latent 
light, vdienco wa.s it extracted, since matter had no previous existence, 
according to his literal views of the account ; and, if once obtained, 
uj)on what jginciplo should it imitate the action of the sun, and die 
away at the close of each ‘ evening,’ and revive at the dawn of each 
‘ morning,’ until the rightful luminary appeared ? Again, Mr. Tayler 
assumes that the first verse of Genesis is indissolubly associated with 
the second, ^o as to leave no time for the operations of geology. And 
here, too, treading in the steps of a thousand objectors, we have that 
single Hebrew particle 1 (and) flung over a vast interval of ages, just 
as if it were possible to make a bridge from Dover to Calais with the 
trunk of a single tree. The special value of this conjunction, however, 
may be easily ascertained. If Mr. Tayler will look for himself, he will 
fihd that it commences almost every chapter in the narrative books of 
the Bible, almost every verse in each chapter, and almost every sen- 
tence in each verse. In fact, it separates periods the most diversified, 
and initiates statements which havAo strict chronological connexion 
with anythir^ that has preceded. 

Lastly, we might examine Mr. Tayler’s own theory, and see how 
ffir it will bear the weight of admitted geological facts. But it would 
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taJce a volume fire times as large as his own to point out tho dif- 
ficulties i|jvolved in his views. We trust we are not speaking harshl^ 
of his efforts ; we believe his motives to be good, but we are bound tCK 
say that his reasonings are bad. If wo venture to indicate the leadin^>^ 
infirmity oT this book, it is not in a spirit of critical arrogance, but^ 
simply with the view of putting our readers in possession of a key to n 
its fallacies on tbt? one hand, and of pointing out to the author a cure 
idt his doubts on tho other. Mr. Tayler’s difficulties lie in his waut ' 
of a comprehensive grasp. Ho is like a man who loads himself with a 
number of« small parcels, which begin to drop one after another the 
moment he moves. Having collected a quantitj^of anti-g(?ologicaljs 
cavils, they come tumbling from his fmge^ at every step he takerffs 
and in stooping to pick them up the confusion is only mcrcascd. 
Hence his book is a pt^rjj^ual doing and imdoing — a succession of * 
logical mishaps. One argument ruins another, and this concession 
murders that assertion. Now, the same flaw which has prevented his 
making an effective use of his own objections must of coiu'se prevent 
liis putting together the data of geology with sufficient conelusi vcness 
to render him conscious of their inevitable results. Let him try, 
however, and we are sure that facts which have satisfied such men JiSj 
|Buckland, Se(%wick, Murchison, Lycll, and otliers, who witf 
‘ e’ maintain what Mr. Tayler now disputes, will als^atisfy' 

HailByt^ 5ail(f" is an old stu-^ 

dent in mental science, and writes concerning it with acuteness iind 
ability. In these letters he dwells only on those points of the .subject 
in respect to which he conceives he has something new to say, or 
something to enforce which is not sufficiently considered, or which 
needs to be placed in a clearer light. We think the really new in this 
volume would go in a very small compa.s.s : indeed, we are in doubt as 
to its existence. But many mistakCvS of other men ai’e exposed, and 
many of their excesses art^ corrected, and a great deal of sound philo- 
soplucal truth is clearly stated. One of the best pjissagcs in the volume 
is that in which it is .clearly shown, that all the reasons on which 
M. Cousin bases his pantheistic fiction of the impersonality of tho 
reason, mky he adduced as proving the impersonality of the senses. 
It is quite true, as shown by Mr. Bailey, that the tendency to speak 
of the distinct operations of the mind as distinct faenlties, and to 
speak of the faculties in the way of personification, has often been 
carried too far, and caused confusion and error ; hut both the language 
and the method of investigation out of which the excess has arisen are 
unavoidable. Eight of these letters are occupied in giving a brief 
history of the different theories that have ohttuned on the nature of 
perception. Mr. Bailey’s theory is that of Sir William Hamilton — 
that perception is simply and not in any way represen- 

tative; hut, strange to say, our author does not seem to be aware thait 
the said Sir William has any existence. This is not ^because Mr. 
Bailey is cajpable of attempting to pass off other men’s wares as his 
own; Iwtt what the Veal cause of ^l^e seeming ignorance limy he^ we 
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S not conjecture. The fa^ of the hook, however, is that of defecti^ 
ay of the subjects touched, upon btjing of a nature not to be dis- 
missed satisfactorily in gA|brief a space. $ 

Fkilom^^al Stowart, Esq. YoL Y. The 

Fhiloso^^^ the and Moral Fowera of Mm; to whijfth is pre- 

fixed Part Second o^ the Outlines of Moral Fhilosophy, By BtroALl) 
Stewart, Esq. Vob^I. VII. Edited by Sir William Hamilton, 
Bart. Oonstable.-J^^n of the *nine promised volumes of this uni- 
form and iHjautiful edition of the works of Dugald Stewart have now 
made their ap)>earance. The additions made from the notes of the 
author are eonsiderSblo ; and wc scarcely need say, that those supplied 
Sir William Hamilton a^c always trustworthy, and always given 
for some ^)od reason. Such an edition of tlie works of such a writer 
has a special fitness in it. .Everything that Dugald vStewaTt; did was 
done with an eye, more or less, to the beautiful, UvS one of the elements 
of the pleasing and tlie useful. Wc can suppose^, him to have been a 
man to whom a beautifully printed book w'ould be one of the most 
rati<mal of luxuries — always, of course^ su)>])osmg the author to be 
worthy of being so ]u*es(‘nted. We remember Robert Hall sayigg, 
in one of bis laW years, that he had just read through Tacitus ag 4 p^ 
stating that a friend had presented him with a beautifully priiiteil 
copy, and tliat he was tempted to read right OJi from the double 
sure thus j^jjg(.led liini. ^ . 

Ohtu^f^r. the of the Shore. By Cif ARLES Kingsley. * 

12ino.'^^acTnillan.75|^^MVH>k is designed to call out tlie faculty of * 
obst.u'vation, and to it in its cxcTcise. Of all idlers, the idlers at 
watering-places are commonly among tlie most inveterate and the 
most pitiable ; and grcjit pity has Mr. Kingsley bestowed upon them, 
in studying so much as he has done in this book to dispose the uuob- 
serving to be observant, and to make their observation pleasant, and 
in the liest and common sense healthy. Mr. Kingsley does not assmne 
the grave air of the profession; but he knows his subject, and he 
tends the benefit of wluit be knows, iu verf plea.sant fashion, to any 
neophyttJ in such studies who may Iw willii^ to join him in his 
rambles. 

TIiAm War Cbufrovepy : the about it . Reprinted from the 

B^isir^uarlerly ^evieiv. Wlib aciaitionajl notes and au^i^ties. 
Simpkin. 3 Mce Sixpence; or Five Shillings per dozen.-jff^s said 
that the late Emjieror Alexander of Russia once expressMiiimsclf 
much vexed on finding that his minister had made so little iippression 
on the English Cabinet in some recent negotiations, and ended with 
saving, ‘I see how it is; the way to succeed with a ministry in 
* feigfand is to get hold of a portion of the public press, and to secure 
‘ the services of platform orators and itinerant lecturers.’ The late 
Czar Nicholas has expressed himself to the same effect, as the present 
storm seemed to be rising. It is not for us to say that Russian gold 
has had anyttiing to do with the recent movements of our Russian 
sympathizers ; or^hat they have taken counsel from Russian wisdom 
^ the coursd they have adopted j Sut it m very clear that the two 
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parties see eye to eye as to what is best Af be done for their comm^ 
object. TT # 

'J'he portion of the press whidi this party\ Jmve been able to secui’e 
for their purjwse is \ikry small ; and very^^rpth are thpy with the 
press, and thoroughly would they degradt^and punish it cause, 

if they could. Platform oratory, too, has sadly failed them. Packed 
meetings, with admission by iticket, have 8 y| 5 eed generally in that 
direction. But the itinerant lecture-plan has beettjattempted in nearly 
all parts of the country. The success, even hefc, has not been verj'' 
encouraging. To the towns of the north, the compliinent has been 
paid of inviting them to sit at the feet of Mr. George Thompson on 
this question — a gentleman advantageously known as late M.P. ibr 
the Tower Hamlets, and late a great many things besides.^, In Man- 
chester, one evening was specially assigned to Mr. Thompson for aK 
onslaught upon ourselves ; and the diatribe of the orator was in type, 
it would seem, ready for eager and wide distribution the next morning, 
even before it was delivered. So far as the tool employed on this 
occasion is concerned, the affair is not really worth notice ; but in so 
far as we have a right to judge of the men who use tools by the tools 
they usOj the matter is more significant. 

The criticism of tlie orator was on the last article in oiir last 
^number. His aim was to persuade his auditoiy that we had afiected 
cite from despatfties which did not exist, had attempted., to pass off 
aTorged document as genuine, and had ciwned a pfpiltiWde of lesser 
controversial sins, by proceeding to the lenjpiirdf^the most ‘ unblushing 
mendacity.’ Kow, in the notes to this repriiit^^* the article, all this 
has been proved to be false — to be what^the orator himself must have 
known at the time to be slanderously false. And what now is the 
course of the orator and his patrons ? The former skulks away in 
silence ; the latter stay at home in silence ; — both parties, we sup- 
pose, comforting themselves with the virtuous thought, that their 
falsehoods will have gone into many quarters where the exposure will 
not reach. Parties who can find it pleasant to feed on such provender 
may perhaps be best left to tlieir enjoyjneuts. 

It is deejdy to be rjg^tted, for tbeh own sake, that the Society of 
Friends shoidd have con^raitted themselves as they have done^qn this 
question. Time was when that body, notwithstanding all irfbbsolete 
whimsies, filled a very honourable place in the esteem of this country. 
But that time has passed. Becent events have shown, that in Eng- 
land’s hour of danger, it is not help, not mere passivenesa^ but a 
strong and positive mischief that she will have to lay her account 
with 111 that quarter. What they have thought it possible to do, to 
sow disunion and weakness among us, they have done j and from the 
course they have taken with regard to Kussia, there is no room for ' 
mistake as to the course they wpuld take in the case of fmy assault 
that should l)e madh upon ns. The times have tried both th^ patri- 
otism and their morality, and both have been found wanting. Th^ 
have shown, and are still showing, that no tool is top dirty for their 
use. As to a certain gratuitoMy circulated periodical, snstained 
mostly, we beheye, by Quaker money, we say, once for all, take doim 
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that title ‘Herald of Peace/ and put up ‘ Herald of Maynooth’ instead ; 
for a more one-sided, jesuitk^ md really malignant print, does not 
exist in our language. * jKff 

WjiiM whe 3kr»^^|a^ irpvTnna8tios for • By M. Kloff. 

Leipzig: Weher. JJondiin: Nutt. lB55.-/jSy defective* is the 
education of females in the more easy classes fflTEnglish society. In- 
tellectually, morally, religiously, very defective is that education. 
Considering their station and their future responsibilities, we believe 
there are thousands of pauper children better educated than are thc^ 
daughters of most of our nobles, gentry^, merchants, and superior 
triulesmen. Of this defective education #the most neglected is that 
wliVh relates to the body. It is true that what is called Calisthenics 
stands as a,j)art’of the training in many programmes of our higher 
female schools. But for the most part the only real bodily exercise 
given in those establishments is that which comes from the dancing- 
master ; and that exercise is designed not to train and strengthen the 
1:)ody, but to form ‘ the steps’ and give a certain grace to the deport- 
ment. This absence of systematic physical discipline is not compen- 
sated for by auy sufficient bodily exercise in the way of recreation or 
iiinusement. Our ‘young ladies’ arc liot-houee plants. Legs have 
they like other humait beings, but they walk not ; bodies have tliey, 
but they neither swing, nor run, nor troll the hoop, nor indeed con- 
descend to any robust game whatever. An airing in the carriage 
they may take, when an hour can be spared from the piano, from the 
dower-painting, or the tambour-frame. But all the vulgarities con- 
nected \\uth severe bodily exercises they atC led studiously to shun. 
The consequence, the inevitable consequence, is all but universally seen 
in weak frames, delicate health, sickly children, and a degenerate race. 
With such physical infirmities moral health is impossible, intellectual 
health is impossible, and religion is in danger of becoming a passion 
or a superstition. Wh.at reform then more desirable than a reform in 
the physical education of young women ? To initiate and promote 
such a reform this book has been composed. In the hands of our 
T(nitonic cousins p^ything asSuraes a scientific shape. So it is with 
^jToiiriMent-Art for Females.’ In his pages we have 
h M the mystery of whole business, from its 

^origin to its completion is the system of Calisthenics here expounded. 
And in the exposition our author, like a true man of science, passes 
from the simplest elements to the most complex combinations, illus- 
trating every required movement with engravings, and enlivening 
many of the exercises with solos and duets. We heartily commend 
the volume to all the friends of a natural and thorough education. 

Mikroskopieche Mlder (Microscopic Pictures, Views of Nature in 
the Secret Places of Space ; a Description of the Microcosm in its 
Forms and its Laws.) In letters addressed to the ^intelligent. By 
Dr. H. JS^BKOKB, Pr^essor, ifcc. With 430 I'igureSw 

1 voL I2mo» » Leipzig: txBdon : Nutt. 

sad astoundiiig wonders <^>en themsdves'to the first look which man 
casts into the smallest provinces of orgimis nature, llie microscopic investi^tor 
has numbwless times enjoyed the reward of observing the astonishment and silent 
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reverence, when he had led cultivated fnends of nature before his microscope, and 
for the first time opened to ffiem a world which before theyliad either not suspected, 
or beard reports thereof wri^ distrustful do»^ j|pd therefore with indifference ; 
or which had only excited their fancy, to up the arbitrary shapes of a 

magical world. How^^azed, however, the eye of h^n who had n^yw dipauit of 
the cxistehce of tliis wond la the secret places of narore, Kls there “tiie 

same multiplicity of htles ,*nd forms, or rather, when he finds there new and 
fantastic forms, manifold life-movements, caprice, propensity, hostility ; as well as 
plants and animals, which display their beauty, parade tlieir green or their crimson 
coats, while they seek the quickening light, take their food, or propagate then* s^weies. 
How is tlie doubbjr overcome with surprise when suddenly, at one glance tlirough 
the instrument, he stands before a world which he had regarded as the unreal 
offepring of self-deception. At first he half thinks that his own eyes delude him, 
looks distrustfully at the granule of dust, at the* drop of water, or the speck ou the 
glass tablet which the microscopist has placed fgr him under the microscope f ho 
ev'eri scnitinizes the instrument, to see whether it is not a magic lai^ni made to 
dazzle and deceive his sight. At last, convinced of the le^ity, .ibe excUiiUf, 
‘Incredible! jvnd yet so it is!’ How expressive, how full of devofaon, too, the 
deep silence of him who, having fancied that in the microscopic ’world all was 
grotesque and chaotic, finds there beings and fonns whose universe is the smallest 
conceivable s}»ace, and who ai’c bom there, grow there, take exercise there, multiply, 
fade, and die there, and to whom the Creator has given a size which must be 
magnified a thousandfold before it can bo seen by the human eye, yet withal, a 
proportion, symmetry, and order, no less marked than the same quiilities in the 
larger animals. The wonder of the observer grows with the increiise of his know- 
ledge, for be will be led to recognise a plan and system pervading the whole, w'hile 
tlie same whole has bearings an<l influences of the most important kind on forms, 
conditions, and mauifestationB of the visible world in tlie midst of which he j)as8ea 
his conscious life#’-; 

We have translated this piiissage from Ihe comiiienccmcnt of the 
third letter of ,this admirable and most interesting little book. Mort; 
we need not do to recommend the work to*^ our readers. Yet while 


the extract displays the striking style mid the religious spiiit of the 
volume, it leaves undescribed the scientific exactitude and fulness with 


which the very accomidished author has fulfilled lus agreeable task. 
The manual is a model of its kind. A series in English having the 
same qualities, would go far to ^itf^olutionize the ltigJi«»-e^cation of 
our land, and j^briiig about 4,4onsuni^tbjtf 
desired. 


THE 0 LOG r. 


Amimt -Term 0 JUfme Imesfigaiion into the Wktorg^ 
graphy, and flan of tlie City, Environs, md Temple; ded^dpritm* 
pally to illmti^e the Jtecorde and fropheciee of Seripime, By S OSEEH 
FbjLSCis Ta ruee, M.A., late Fellow of’ Trinily College, Cambridge* 
8vo. Maeraillan. — The subjecst treated in ibis volume is one of deep 
interest ; and wc can honestly commend the care, and labour, and learn* 
ing which the author has brought to its investigation. WMi eveiy man 
of discernment and sound cuJtore, the Idstory and antiquities of Jem?- 
Salem must stand on a level, at least, in point of attra^^tion, with that 
of any city on eaith ; hut with the Christian its attractiveness must 
transcend tlmt 0 ^ other ^ht, on which ihe fcK>t dlBmh 
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The aim of Mr. Thrupp, as the title of the volume states, is to present 
the ‘ topogrjiphy and plan* of the city as affected by the long and 
jdtcniating ‘ history* which pertains to it. The author is, of courtie, 
largely indebted to precursors ; but he has seen with his own eyes, and 
not merely through the eyes of others. He has, in consequence, some 
views of his own, but these are set forth with good taste, and sustained 
by plausible, if not in all instances by satisfactory evidence. Mr. 
Thrupp holds that Solomon’s temple was not built on Mount Moriah; 
and that the hill on which it stood was called Mount Zion, and was not, 
accordingly, the hill now so designated. Here are new materials for 
discussion where the debatoalde before was more than enough. The 
may, the ])lans, and the other illustrations, have been carefully exe- 
cut(>d, and greatly facilitate study of the subject, lu these whirl- 
Aynil tinuis, when the calm, obscure, and ])atient study of other days 
is so little practicable, it is pleasant to turn to such a volume, wliich, 
like that eastern world to which it relates, seems to contrast the repose 
so characteristic of luiman affairs in the one cjuartc^r of the globe, with 
the restlessness wdiicli is no less ehuracteristie of the other. Mon to 
write such books, however, w'oulcl he found iii much greater numbers, 
if men to rojul them when produced could be so found. The (rennan 
scholar looks more to the quality of his readers thaix to their numbers ; 
and less to tlie readers he may find anywhere, than to the promotion 
he nidy sexmre by what he has done, in the gi*eat scheme of >state fimc- 
tionaryism with wdiich he is connected. It is this narrow and col- 
lapsed aim of German theology that has furnished the strange result 
before us — the people who are highest in theological learning, being 
about the lowest in theological intelligence, hehef, and practical reli- 
gion. 

A Critical and Grmnmatical Commentary on Sf, PauVs Ppvstle to 
the Galatians^ with aMevised TramJation, By C. J. Eluicott, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Svo. Parker and Son. 
1853.— This book, like the preceding, is of a description not common 
among us ; it is the fruit of a thorough scholarship, and the gi’eat 
labour bestowed upon it has evidently been a laboixr of love. Mr. 
EUicott^nows what Englishmen have done and are doing in this 
field, ana \Yhat Germans have done and. are doing in it; and in the 
general his learning does not bewilder, but fairly helps him. He dwells 
on the manner in which the study of classical Greek may rather unfit 
than fit a man lor the successful study of biblical Greek ; and on the 
dejpressing effect upon the student of the low state, until witlun the 
last few years, of the grammar of the New Testament. From these 
causes he writes:-^* It oiily too often happens that, when a young 
‘ man enters for the first time seriously upon the study of the New Tes- 
‘ tament, it is with such an irrepressible feeling of repugnance to that 
‘laxity of language which, he is led to believe, is its prevailing cha- 
‘ racteristic, that he either loses for the language of inspin^tion that 
‘ reverence whi^h its mere literary merits alone may justly claim ; or 
‘ else, under the action of a better though mistaken filling, he shrinks 
‘ firom apidyrng to it that healthy crif^on to v«hloh all preyij^ 
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‘ eclucatioii had inured his mind’ — (Preface). The aim of tlxc author 
is tc^igive some aid to minds so conditioned when coining to the study 
of the language of the Kew Testament ; and no such mind will make 
use of this volume without feeling at every step the assistance derived 
from it.* Mr. Elltcott is too grave and too thorough a man to be 
carried away by the easy but too prevalent dogmatism about the 
alleged errors of the sacred writings as being fatal to their inspira- 
tion. Of their ‘ full inspiration’ he expresses himself as deeply and 
growingly convinced. * 1 would not wish,’ he says, ‘ on the one hand, 
* to class 'myself with such thinkers as Calovius, nor could I subseril)e 
‘ to the Formula Consensus Helvetici ; hut I am far from recognizing 
‘ that admixture of human imperfection^ and even error, which «the 
‘ popular theosophy of the day no-w finds in the Holy Scriptures.’ May 
we see more instances ol* German erudition so sifted and used as to be 
made to do homage to revealed truth. 

Joseph Kin^horn, of Eoneich, A Memoir. By Matittn Hood 
W iLiaK. With Introductory Chapter, Preface, &c. Simok W ilittn, 
F.L.S. 8vo. Hall.— This volume should have made its appearance 
some twenty years since. Nearly all the names that occur in it are 
names of men who belong to a generation that has passed away. On 
this account we have felt , a melancholy interest in k>oking through it, 
for we arc ourselves old enough to remember not a few of the good 
men who here seem to come back to us agmn for a season. Like 
many book.s of this description, the volume may Ijjfi read with interest 
by persons ‘ without,’ who wish to look beneath the surface of English 
Nonconformity, and to see a little into its experiences ; and also by those 
who are not so completely absorbed by the present doings of their 
religious denomination as to be indiflerent to its past doings — its 
history. Josejih Kinghorn was in many re8|>ects a model for his 
brethren, especially in his serious conscientiousness and his assiduous 
self-culture. 

Vindication of Luther against his recent English Assailants, By 
Jriiius CuAULES Haee, M.A., Archdeacon of Lewes. 8vo. l^arker 
and Son. 1855. — This is not a mere leprint of the well-known es.say 
by the Archdeacon at the tmd of his work on the Missioii of the 
Comforter. The paper has been ‘ rew-ritten, enlarged, and nevised with 
the greatest care by the author,’ to the extent of 288 pages out of the 
300 of which it consists. We deeply regret that such men as Mr. 
Hallam and Sir William Hamilton should have spoken of the great 
G erman Reformer in the rash and injurious manner exposed and refuted 
in these pages. On this ground the late Archdeacon Hare had a full 
right to his opinion, even in o[)position to such censors ; and we greatly 
admire the honesty and courage which prompted him to this vindica- 
tion of one of the best and greatest among Christian men. Besides 
the censures of Mr. Hallam and Sir William, those of Dr. Newman 
and Mr. Warde are larg<jly handled— the latter perhaps more at length 
than they deserve. , 

The Fi/rst Cause : or, a Treatise upm the Being and Attrihutes of 
God, By G. C. Wish, M.X. 8vo* Seeley. — ^This treatise,- the 
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author states, was sent to compete for the Brown prize, hut it was 
written with a view to publication whether successful in that quarter 
or not. It is probable that more than one treatise on this subject muII 
sec the light under the same circumstances, and should they all prove 
to be as creditable to their authors as the present, the publib will not 
have to regret their appearance. Mr. Wish lias read some of the host 
hooks relating to his topic, and luis not read them slavishly, but 
thoughtfully. To those ivho arc not familiar with this course of study, 
his book is a(kpted to he instructive, and in many ways liclpful. It is 
not, liowever, a full book on the subject, nor a jirofound one. It is 
good at point.s, but it wants breadth of view, and depth of analysis. 
Tl)e style, while on the whole simple and clear, is somewhat wordy, 
diHuse, and monottjuous, gfeatly' deficient in the striking, the terse, 
|ind the aJiomatie. 

Leftevs of John Calvin. Compiled from tlie Original Manusci-ipt, 
and Kdited, with Historical Notes, by Hu. J t:ni:s Bonmkt. Trans- 
latc(J from the Latin and French, l>yl>ATiu Coxstahli:. 8vo. Vol.l. 
Constabl.e. 18i55. — The volumes of Dr. Bonnet must have tlwir phioe 
ill tlie library of the future historians of the Christiah‘*‘ Ohui’ch by the 
side of the volumes edited by l>e Wette which contain the eorre- 
spondenco of Lutlior. Wo feel tnily liuiubled as we look at the labours 
of tln>se men. Their letters aloue miglit have been the work of a 
lifetime, and enibra(.*ed more toil than will be found in the Jives of 
<lozens of iiieu who are thought not to be idler.s. Calvin's Loiters, 
translated into Kiiglish from the Latin and French, will contain more 
» than 000 letters, aiul rnak»^ four substantial octavo volumes, of which 
this is the first. We sincerely trust that the labours of Mr. Con- 
stable, as the trau.slator — fbi* it is a labour of uo ordinary kind to which 
he has coinrnitted himself will receive large and adequate encourage- 
ment. The best life of Calvin hitherto written in our langmige will 
he that found in these volumes. 

Memoir of the late Jicv. James Schoh field, M.A., Professor of 
Creek in tlie University of Cambridge, &c. By his Widow. With 
Notices of his Literary Character, by the Hey. William Seewyk, 
M .A., Canon of Ely, 8vo. Seeley. 1855. — a professor of Greek, 
the late Bev. James Scbolelieid was rather accurate than profound ; 
more distinguished by painstaking, witli a fair degree of caution and 
judgnumt, than by genius. His fitnesses to be useful, however, espe- 
cially to younger men, were much above the average. This memoir 
will be interesting to such of his personal friends.as survive him ; but 
there is nothing in it to attract attention beyond that circle. His 
religious views, as is well known, were those of the school of the late 
Mr. Simeon ; and he gave himself heartily to those works of Christian 
philanthropy on wliich evangelical churchmen have bestowed their 
sympathy and labour during the last half century. 

Ilisiory of Ohristim Churches and Sects from tlie JSarliest Ages of 
Christianity. ,By the Rev. G. B, Mabsden, M.A. Parl^ 1 — 4. 8vo. 
Bentley^ — The idea of this work is go6d. It gives you the system 
and the facility of reference proper tb a dictionary, with hi^ich of the 
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fulness proper to history. So far as we have examined these paits, 
we feel bound to say that the author has brought to his piu’pose a 
competent acquaintance witli good sources of information, and the 
requisite caution and cajidour in using his inatoriahs. It is, however, a 
great drawback from tJie value of the work tliat the reference to these 
sources are so few and inadequate. Where a narrative aspires to some- 
thing of the dignity of Instory, it should rest, after tlie historical 
manner, on a careful citation of authorities. But it is [deasant to find 
a ck^rgymaii expressing himself with so much imj^artiality and fairness 
concerning those who are not of his own church. We take his account 
of the Brownisis, in the time of Elizabeth, as a sample of his spirit 
and method in this view ; and very refreshing is it to contrast l«is 
intelligence and goo<i feeling, with the bigot'onc-sidiidiiess aiid^drivelling 
of such writers as the >late l)r. Southey, in his ‘ Book of the (Church.# 
Verily the world ' does move after all,’ slow as the j tace may be. We 
think, however, even l)r. Marsden might have softened his statement 
a little in regard to these sartic Biwvnists, quite consistently with 
truth. In their view, the Church of England, as it was called, could 
not ho a churcl-il^ the Scriptural /icme ; and many ol‘ her laws and 
observances must have been anti-Christian in that but that was 

not the same, thing with Kaying that churchmen could not be 
Christians, and that no redigious service performed by them would be 
spiritually useful. If the Brovvnists wore right in their judgment of 
Scripture, as relating to sucrh things, tlie prelates \ycr<; wrong. Their 
great want was, the want of a wdsdom that should have fitted them to 
tolerate their differences of judgment in each ^»ther ; and the greater * 
blame in this respect certainly rested witli the mling tdergy, and w'ith 
that imperial lioness by whom they were themselves ruled. The blood 
of ‘good C^ueen Bess’ had a strong touch oi' the Jezabel in it. 

Modern JeauUum. By Dr. Edwakd H. Michklset^. Foolsca]). 
Dartoii- — This book furnishes a brief liistory of the Jt?auits in Switzer- 
land, .FrancMi, Belgium, Russia, and England during tlie jire.sent 
century. Like other wuirks of the same author, it is a compilation, 
but it has its uses, as the books from which it is compiled are, not all 
readil}^ accessible. In these hurrying days there is a value in ])ublica- 
tions W'ldch give you the contents of many books in a small 4?pace. 

TVJio is God in China, Shin or Hhany^ic t By the Rev. »S. 0. ManA-TV, 
M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. 8vo. Bagster. — This is a learned 
' argument, of more than three hundred pages, intended to show that 
Shang-te, and not Shin, is the term that should be used in Chinese to 
denote the Supreme Being. We think the author rigid in his con- 
clusion ; and iu the premises from which it is deduced he lias given no 
little |)roor of sound judgment and scholarship. 

JELutoirc Chronologique de V Eylise Frotestante de France, jusqu" a 
la Mevcn^u^^iion de V Edit de Nantes, Par Charles Dei ok. 2 vols. 
fcap. W'iilianis add Norgate. — This is a carefully compiled and very 
useful work. ‘^ There are disadvantages in a history given chronologi- 
cally, or in the way of annals ; but the student, who reads for infor- 
mation, will be sensible to its ^vantages. We sincerely hop© that 
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M. Drion will be so iar encouraged in his labour as to be disposed to 
bring his ‘ Chronological History’ down to our own time. 

lief or mem before the Reformation. By Dr. K. Ullaiak. The Wordn 
of Jems. By Bfdolph Stiek. Clarke. — These volumes form a 
valuable contribution to Clarke’s Foreign Theological Library. We 
cannot say more of them at present. 

Das Buell Job. (The Book of Job). Translated and explained 
by Heis'by EwajjO. Second Edition. 1854. 

Jahrhucher der Biblischen Wksenschaft. (Annual of Biblical 
Science.) By Heniiy Evv^Uii), for the year 1853-4. 

-» Oeschichte Ckrisfus. (A History of Jesus Christ and of his Time.s.) 
By Hen^y Ewali). 1855.* <Tdtting(?u: Dicterieh. London; Nutt. — In 
• our last nuralKu* but one we passed under review five volumes from the 
pen of Ewald. One of tlujse, the second edition of his Hebrew Antiquities^ 
Ix^ars date 1 854. 1 1 ere are throe other.s which have a])peared since. Four 
voluvnes in on{‘ year! Four very learned volumes in one year! This surely 
is unparalleled prtwluctiveness. How can critical dilig||^‘e keep pace with 
so proli fie a writer ? Y et thest? productiotis betray noHjns of haste?. You 
may differ from ^Ewald in o}>inion, you may regret certain tokens of an 
impatient teinf)er, but you must admin? the ovei-flowing treasuj^es of his 
inijid. We camjot at present find space to charaederise these new publica- 
tions at length . Nor after our recent critique of* his History of the People 
of Israel is such a task necessary. It may suHic-c? to draw attention to 
the volumes whose titles stand above. They are marked in no ordinary 
degree? by his profound and exact scludarship. Equally are they 
marked by his intoleraiKic of everything superficial and extreme. The 
disciples of tlu? Tiibingen school arc, as usiial, strij)t stark naked and 
soundly whipped. I'liest? periodical flagellatif)ns of the unfortunate 
Baurites seemed to have made them somewhat cautious, if they have 
hitherto failed to make them wise. Knowing that the theological 
Busby has his stout cane ever upheld at least in t error em, they have 
lately subdued their tone, learning to fear a rod so hea vy and so unsparing. 
The Annual of Biblical Science executes justice on a pretentious and 
almost worthless work which has had some cuiTcney in England — De 
Saulef s*Visit to the Dead Sea. It contains also a valmihJe piece on 
the Oriyin md Character of the Dvangelists, which is the completion of 
a treatise on the subject published in previous numbers of the Annual., 
and which, together with the author’s translation of the three first 
Gospels (Die drei Ersten Evaugelien, 1850), forms an introduction to 
his Life of Christ. Of the last work only the first volume has appeared. 
The whole, when completed, will present a full view of Ewald’ s prin- 
ciples and ideas on the theology and religion of the New Testament. 

Ghschickie der Letzen Propketen. (A History of the Latter 
Prophets.) By Pete» Scheg». Begensburgj^ Manz. London; 
Nutt. 1853. — The phrase ‘ Latter Prophets,’ is taken from the 
Jewish division of the Old Testament hooks, in whiclf they stand in 
three classes ; The Law, the Prophets, and the other Scriptures ; the 
second class, the Prophets, being stibdivided into ‘ The Former Pro- 
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]»hets/ that is, Joshua, Judges, two Boohs of Samuel, and two of Kings, 
and ^The Latter Prophets,’ or Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
so-called twelve minor Pro])hets. Our uiitlior, a Professor of Boman 
Catholic Theology, divides Ins subject into — 1. The more ancient 
class, of which J onah is the solo rej)resentativc ; 2. The more modern 
series^ — Epoch first, in which stand Amos, Obadiah, Joel, and Hosea — 
Epoch second, Mieah, Isaiah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk ; Epoch 
third, Jeremiah and Ezekiel ; the most recent seiies, namely, Haggai ; 
Zachariah, and Malachi. Holding the too well-grounded opinion that 
with most Prolessors of Cliristianity, the prophet-world of the Old 
Testament is only a dim faint twilight, witli no broadly drawn 
features, and no distinctly visible characters, the writer aims to throw 
into graphic sketches of each separate prophet, the mort^ striking 
results of his various reading and learned studies, so as to presemt not • 
only a portrait of the man, but also a jncture of tlie age in which ho 
lived and in which he was sent to Avork ; presenting at the same time 
the refiex operation of the ago on the prophet, and the general bearing 
of tlie whole on progress of revelation and the udvaneenient of th(‘ 
kingdom of UoUPThe idea is very good; the execution, though not 
without merit, is open to objections. 

I)m MoheVted, (The Song ol’ Solomon). In a (Tonnan translation, 
accompanied by a Criticism of the Text, and a Commentary, by Eiost 
M iaEii, Professor of tJie Oriental Wiguages in the l-nivcrsity of 
Tiibingen. Tubingen: A Ludwig. London; Nu^^ib. 1851. -It is 
somcwiiat surprising that the free spirit which has nded in Ccniuui 
theology, should have left the niasoretic punctuation of the Hebrew 
originals in almost unquestioned sovereignty. What has been the 
etlect but to allow comparative ignorance and old tradition to im])os(^ 
a commentary on the advanced scholarship of the present <lay ? 
Experience long since taught the writer that no small advantage lor 
the true understanding and expo.sition of the sacred writers of the Old 
Testament was to he gained by a freedom from those worn and rusty 
sbaf'kles. Wo ivre therefore glad to meet witli a ‘ professor of tlie 
Oriental languages’ and a learned and *eompotent commentator on 
Scripture, who makes such freedom one of the avowed principles of his 
exegetical labours. Another pai^ticular of importance characterizes the 
present work- Every thoughtful and tastei’ui reader of our English 
translation must be aware, that iii the book of Psalms, for instance, a 
certain rhythmical form and melody constantly make themselves felt. 
The.so (lualities are much more marked and noticeable in the Hebrevv. 
To these qualities the attention of scholars has been drawn. Dr, 
Lowth wrote on them wuth hi.s characteristic good sense and good taste. 
Others found in them the various kinds of verse for which Greek and 
Homan poetry is distinguished. This extravagance had its 2)uiiish- 
ment in tl>e almost total neglect of ^.the qualities in question. IPro- 
lessorMeier has resumed the coj>sideratfenof the subject, and in thew'ork 
betbre US' propounds one or two laws ,cprresjjonding in sifnplicity with . 
the nature and simplieity of the Hebrew, muse. The moderation and 
soundness of his eritieism commSmd hi» views to the consideration of 
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ilic Icjarned world. In Professor Meier’s opinion, the ‘ Song of Solomon’ 
is one lyrical poem, consisting of eighteen strophes or stanzas, of wliioli 
each contains three minor divisions, making in all fifty-lbur parts; 
ill every one of these filly -four jiarts there are twelve verses or lines, 
and in every line there are two accented syllables. Besides a corrected 
text and a new translation, the volume presimts dissertations on the 
literary history of the poem, and notes full of valuable information. 

Der FropJief; Jesaiaa, (The Prophet Isaiah). Exjioundcd by Du. 
August KyonEL. Second Edition. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Nutt. 18oL- -Our notices of new German books in the department 
of tlioology, te.stify to the abundance of tlie supply of works of the 
kind, ami consequently to the largeness of the demand. Here is 
anntlier leecond edition "(tlie fifth volume in Ilirzers Emjetical Manual 
to the Old Teafament) of a very learned and original work, acceptable to 
none but .sebolar.s, li i it to schol ar.s of very great val ue. Wh ile tl le German 
pi'oss continues to put forth works of the sort abundantly, wliat do we 
in tliis country ? We use the materials thus sup|di{*d, in private, and 
miike the amende Jionoratjle ! by ubu.sing the sourcjw of our borrowed 
}(‘ariiiug, in juiblie. Nay, not in private tmly do wow? these materials, 
but modifying such of them as bear on popular opinions so as to make 
them suit the English market, we send them forth in iritrcKluctions 
ami manuals on Biblical criticism, astonishing the dwellers on both 
side.s of the Atlantic with an apjiearance of profound and prolific 
learning, which those* who arc behind the scenes know to be little else 
than appearance. A more worth}^ course would be to imitate German 
industry, by producing original works, and to show our dislike of 
Gerinan neolog}^ by writing in a spirit at once more conservative and 
— if wc are able— more scientific. As it is, we leave the very men whom 
wo profess to dislike, to inundate the learned world with their pro- 
ductions, and so to form theological thought after their own fa.shion. 
Nay, more, we give tiiose men reason to think tliat we hold their 
errors to be incapable of correction, and can do nothing better than 
plagiarise and rebuke. Tliijs second edition of Knobel’s Oommeniartf 
on Isaiah^ iinjiroved by a careful study of the chief works published on 
the subject since the publication of the first edition, presents important 
change^t in — 1. The rectification of the Hebrew text; 2. The explana- 
tion of words and phrases ; 3. In grammatical constructions ; 4i. In the 
determination of the sense: 5. In historical references and illustra- 
tions ; and Xi. In geographical data. In its present state the volume 
gives a most instructive summary of reliable information, which may 
be advantageously used by scholars and students of very diverse forms 
of religious belief. 

Dan Buck Enochs (The Book of Enoch). Translated and ex- 
plained by Bu. A. Bilumaiw. Leipzig : C. W. Vogel. London : 
Nutt. Ib53. — ^^Tho Book of Enoch’ is an .apocryphal writing 
described by itself as ‘ a revelation of the prophet Enoch regarding the 
‘judgment Co come and its consequences alike for the just and the un- 
*just, composed for the comfort of .,the good in the times of the last 
* trial.^ Profiting by the few words said of Enoch in the Bible, and by 
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the mysterious interest which hence accrued, the author of the work, 
originally written in I2thio])ic, has composed a species of religious 
romance, deriving his materials for the most ywiH from the older 
canonical Scriptures. From internal evidence, Fwald* and the present 
translator are led to place the date of the composition of the work in 
the days of the Jevrish prince. John HjTcanus. The wTiter apjicars 
to have been a resident in Palestine, who took part in the glorious 
struggles of the Maecaheans. Accordingly the work is a remarkable 
memorial of Judaism as it existed bet%vecii the closing of the Hebrew 
canon and the advent of Christ. Here*, therefore, w^o have amjde 
information touching the ideas and the culture of the interval, an<^ 
may form somcwdiat correct conceptions of' the notions prevalent 
respecting the Messiah and the supposed coming end of ak things. 
Out of' these materials there may be gathered a pretty complete 
system of proplietic theology, as also some good idea of' th(^ pi-inciph? 
and method of Jewish exegesis, as practised in the second century 
before Christ. The bearing of the ‘ Prophecy of Knocb’ on the StTip- 
tures of the New' Testament, and the con.sequent utility of the work, 
are from these stafeiuents sufficiently clear. Wo cannot afford s})ace 
for a full and particular indication of the literary history of the work. 
A few w^ords must suffice. English divinityf has in this particular the 
merit of taking the first step, and of calling into af*tivity that German 
learning which has now in the volume of ‘which the title stands above, 
nearly coiiipleted the subject for all practical pui*j)os‘l*s. '^fhe learned 
author here pre.sents a German version of the original jmblishedby him 
in 1851. Prefixed to the translation is a full and satisfactory ‘ intro- 
duction/ in which are discus.scd and approximately settled the questions 
that relate to the contents, the authorship, the ag^, &c., of the ‘ revela- 
tion,’ At the end of the translation stand in Gret‘k tlie i)a8sage.s of 
the Book of Enoch preserved in Syncelius ; w hich are followed by a 
full and exact commentary on the work itself. Dr. Dillinann has 
rendered a great service to Biblical science. 

Knrze Erkldrtmy 4er Offenlmrmny Johqnnift (A Coni]:»endious Com- 
mentary on the Itevelation of St. John). By Dr. W. M. L. de WETrU. 
Second edition. Leipzig: Hirzel. London; Nutt. — This is a reprint 
of Do Wette’s Commentary on the Apocalypse, as it appeared in the 
deceased author’s Ex€?geti<?al Manual in the year 1848. The publishers, 
miahle to procure a satisfactoiy revisal of the piece, have put it forth 
without any other change than a preface from the highly respectable 
pen of Liicke. In that prefac^e the writer declares that while doubt- 
less had I)e Wette been still living, he would have profited by recent 
publications for the improvement of his Commentary, the Commen- 
tary in ite actual form is the best summary on the Apocalyjise that 
exists. This o])imon from so high an authority cannot be without 
weight. As, too, we have in this number expressed our preference 

* ' QpfKshwhte Volkea Israel,' UL 2, p. 897 — 401. ♦' 

f 8ee ‘ Tile Book of Enoch die Prophet, * with the Ethiopic text, and a Transla- 
tion, By Hichard Laurence, P.B., Archbishop of Cashel Third Edition. 
Oxford. 1888. 
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of Meyer’s JIandhuch over that of De Wette, on the ground of its 
having more of a eonser\'’ative tendency, we think it right to state that 
Liicke, in the preface* to this Kurtze MrkVdrung^ sjjeaks in very high 
terms of De Wette as not oidy a man holding sound principles of 
Biblical interpretation, but also a sittiple-hearted, sincere, and faithful 
lover of truth, ever prompt to accept and avow corrections of his pub- 
lished views; and toward the latter and riper }>eriod of his life, 
approaching more and more nearly to the essential verities of the 
Gospel. That this statement is not without solid grounds, will appear 
from a few words which stand at the <!iid of l)e Wette’s own ]>reface. 
Sj)eaking witli deep regret of the strong sceptical tendencies he then 
(1^48) observed, he adds : > 

'j* 

’ * Onfy tills I kiiow, that tliei’e is salvation in no other name tlian in Jesus Christ 
the crucified, and that there is nothing higher for human kind tlian (h>d mani- 
fested in Idin, and the kingdom of Gf»d tinUiblished l>3' him— an idea, and a fact not 
yet fully apprehended nor honourerl in human life, no, not even by those who are 
at.“c(mnte<l the waJinesl and most zealous Christians. Were Christ in itsility our 
life, how Would such a falling away (to infidedity) be possible *. Those in whom he 
lived would testify for him in word, writing, and deed, so powerfully, that unbelief 
would be stnick ilunib. That there are individuals wdio have the spirit of ('hrist I 
do not deny ; but vvhat v’e want is the same spirit in the mass — we w'ant a (Unirch 
living in the gnjater fonns of our social existence — a cliurch showing its pj^esenco 
and its power there — fv church commanding respect “-a church bestowing care and 
pnjtection on such as need care and j*rot(u;tit»n. * Cur Church, since the Kefonua- 
tioii, has nuAcd t(H» exclusively In the sphere of knowledge, oratbest in the culture 
of the seutiineuts. It lias n<.»t knowm how to root itself in the social frame, 
Christianity must become life and deed.’ 

The eulogy of l)e Wette is preceded by critical remarks, well worthy 
of attention, on commentaries on the Ai^ocalv'psc, published hy Heng- 
sttmherg and Ebrurd. Whatever oi)inion may be held of any one of 
these Apocalyi)tie writers, \vt* are, we think, justilied in saying to our 
English and AiiKTican soothsayers, that they cannot expect to be heard 
by men of Ictirniiig or men of sense, unless, before they put forth any 
more drt^ams, they study the i^jcli and various literature on New Testa- 
ment ])rophecy, which has been produced within these few years, the 
chief authors of which we have named in this critique. 

Me (hmposUion tind JEntUehwiif der Apostclgcschichte {i\io Compo- 
sition and Origin of the Book of Acts lie-investigated). By Ebavajib 
Lekebusch. Gotha: Perthes. London: Nutt. 1854. — Curious is 
the circle through which historico-theologxeal questions are ever run- 
ning in Germany. The first point in the circle is the ancient opinion. 
To that some bold critic gives a direct negative. That negative leads 
another person to take up a medium position. The very opposite to 
this then finds an advocate. It is not long before tliis extreme is 
encountered by another extreme, By-and-bye some one finds out that 
these several points approach each other. With advances and re- 
cessions from two oppowsite sides, all the possible positions are soon 
occupied, till at last, by mutual coiicession, parties find themselves 
not quite so wide asunder as they ojice fancied. The end is that, 
while the advocatel of extremes continue in their hostile posts, the 
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reflecting by-standers acquiesce in a view very little, if at all, dis- 
similar to that which has had the sanction of tlie Church for centuries, 
and so are brought l.>ack to tlie very jjoint from whicli the explorers 
started. , The result must bo satisfactory to every lover of tlic Scrip- 
tures. However, let it not be supposed that all this learned dust has 
been raised in vain. It is something to know the worst that scci)ti- 
cism can effect. It is a still greater advantage to know that the 
foundations of Zion are Ibund strong after having been minutely sur- 
veyed. And if old opinions in the discussion undergo some qualitica- 
tions, the price is small when compared with the assimince that in 
the main even hostile scrutiny can lead to nothing else but a better 
understanding of truth, and a conlirmatiq,n of its grounds juid reasons. 

These remarks might be exemplilied in the general rtr ults wliicli 
have ensued from the. discussions called forth by Ihuir and his as.sd- 
ciates as respecting other portions of tlie Xew Testament, so respecting 
the authorship, object, and credibility of ‘ tlie Acts of the Apostles.’ 
The volume by Herr Lekebusch will by good judges be considered as 
pretty nearly the conclusion of the controversy oecasloiied by the 
Tubingen tluiologians on that which is nnilly the sceoiul ]>art of tlie 
treatise, Avritten by Luke for the instruction of his friend Theo])hilus. 
The view, then, here established is that the Hook of Acts is the work 
of one author; that the author, a companion ol’ Paul, is the evan- 
gelist Luke, whose oliject in composing the wurk^ was to give a his- 
tory of the progress of the Church from Jerusalem to Home. V\"e 
tender our best thanks to the author, and hope we shall meet with him 
again in the walks of theological criticism. 

1. Eriliache Uatermckmig uhtr die Evaiigllieu Justin'' s (Critical 

Investigations respecting the Gospels of Justin Martyr, the Clemen- 
tine Homilies, and Mareion). By Adolp Halle : 

Schwetschke and John. London ; Xutt. 1850. 

2. A/amowa (Mareion ’s Gospel). By Dr. Gusxxv 
VoLCKMAB. Leipzig: Weidnmnn. London : Xutt. 1852. 

3. dementis Bomani Ilomil 'uc (The l^omilies of Clemens Komanus) . 
Edited by A. R. M. Duessel. Gottingen: Dietrich. London: 
Xutt, 18}53. 

4. Die ApoHiolischen Vdter (The Apostolic Fathers Inquiries 
touching the Contents and Grigin of the Writings which pass under 
their Name). By Anonif Hh-uenfeld. Halle: Pfeifer, London; 
Nutt. 1853. 

5. Constitidiones Apostoliew (The Apostolical Constitutions.) 
Edited by William ULTZEjf. Rostoch: Stiller. London: Nutt. 
1853. 

0. Die Evangelien (Jbe Gospels, their Origin and Historical Bear- 
ings). By AnoLF Hiloenfeld. Leipzig; Hirzel. London ; Nutt. 

. ' . . . . . # 

7. ILomilien mA Mecognitionen (The Homibes and Recogni- 
tions of Clemens Biomanus considered in their Origin *and their Con- 
tents) « By GEniLAai) UiiLHOj^x. Gottingen: Dietrich. London: 
Nutt. 1854.—- The canonical literature of the New Testament had foi 
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its almost immetliate successor a literature of a very inferior kind, which 
may be termed, in part, Apostolic, as beiii" in time near the apostolic 
age ; in part ceelesiastic, as being the product of the Church in a very- 
early stage of its growth. That the latter is, in a general sense, an 
of}sj)ring of tlie former, is uinpiestionable. As an offspring it can 
hardly fail to bear and to show the features of its parent. But what, 
in exactitude and fulness, are the relations wliicli the one bears to the 
other? The fpiestion cannot be answered until we know what arc the 
essential qualities of the later product. Hence arise two questions — 
first, the origin and contents of that product in its stwenil components; 
and second, the instrn{‘tion which comes therefrom in regiird to the 
lit<M’ature of the New Testamimt. A subordinate point is tlic aseer- 
taimnent of the light thrown* by the later literature on the history of 
tj^c Cliuj-eh'in tlie latter part of the finst and the former part of th (3 
second century, Tlies(‘, it will he seen, are topics of great importance. 
A specrial interest has been given to the subject by the bold speciila- 
lious of Huur of Tiihingeii, who maintains that the chief writings of 
the N(‘w Testament were ]>roduced under dogmatic and partisan pro- 
jiusse.ssions, tendencies, and aims; and under the influence of this view, 
is led tt) bring down the time of their eomposition to somewhere about 
tlie ini<l<lle of the s(‘eond century. But tins is the very epoch to which 
in gi'ueral, what wv have tenru?d the later literature, is cominoidy 
referred. WJnit then is the real date and -what tht‘ nail character of 
that later lit(M’atin'e ? This is a question on which much of the mental 
energy of Orn’iium theology has of late been concentrated; and this is 
,tlu^ (juestion which, in one way or another, comes into view in the 
works whose titles stand at the head of these remarks. This is not 
the place to eritcr into a emisideration of the merits of the question. 
Our ]nir].»ose is simply to draw attention to such publications as may 
indicate the present current of theological thought, and point out 
sources of hilbrmation to those who have a desire to take up these 
studies on their own account, or to’lcarn what has been said on this side 
or on that l>y others. Persons who may be satisfied with a gencial 
outline of the.se discussioh^, and the conclusions hence deduced, may 
ivith advantage? jicruse the instructive articles headed Apostolisches 
ZcHalier (The Apostolic Age) ; Apos tali ache Kanonn (The Apostolic 
Canons); ApostoUsche Comiilnfionm (The Aiiostolic Constitutions) ; 
Clemens von Horn (Clemens Roman us); Clementinen (The Clemen- 
tines); to be found in Herzog’s Theological C^vlopmlia^ spoken of 
elsewhe^‘, the views given in which arc historically faithful and 
inoderaTO in tone and thought. Of the works themselves We will only 
remark that while they arc all characterized by industry and erudition, 
they severally bear the imprint of the si?hools or tendencies of thought 
whence they proceed, and can he appreciated neithei’ relatively nor abso- 
lutely in regard to their objective value, unless by men of competent 
scholarship whio will take the trouble to study the whole subject with 
all the best literature bearing thereon. One volume called forth by 
these controversies is free from any party-tinge. We refer to that 
numbered 3, 'Which is a publication w^h suitable notes of the original 
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Oreek of Clement’s Homilies, taken from a manuscript (tlie Ottobonian) 
discovered by the editor, by the aid of which Herr Dressel has been 
enabled to suppl}'- passages wanting in ])revious editions (that of Coteler, 
Le Clerc, and of Schwegler), so as to present the origiiials in their 
integrity. 

Enchiridion Syniholorvm et BrfmifAomim. (A Manual of the 
Forms of Ikdief and of Delinitions, which liave proeeedcKl from the 
General Councils and tlu‘ Pop^s respecting matters of Faith and Pratv 
tice). .By Hfixur Denzinokk. S(»eond edition, by authority. 
'VViirzburg: Stakd. London: Nutt. 1854. 

Eeyula Fidei CathoUcte. (The liule of Cath(dic Faith, a collection 
of Doctrines to be Believed.) By P. P. N. (bruissMA^ry. A rew 
-edition, revised and edited by P. Sfindleh, by authority. 
Wurzburg: Stahel. London: Nutt. 1854. — If it is fitting that Romi^ 
Catholics should know the laws and doctrines of their own (.8nirch, it 
is also fitting that Ih'otestants, when thej' speak of the same laws and 
doctrines, should know^ of what they s]>eak. To both elas.ses these 
small manuals offer authoritative information in original documents 
or clear outlines and attcurale summaries. The former work is chiefly 
historical, in the latter, a logical development is attempted. The 
Manual accordingly is best iitted for laymen, while The Buie is 
designed rather to instruct divines. In thi‘ two taken together 
almost every point of imjwrtance, on whieli informatiofi may be 
desired, is set forth more or less at length, with, swtabie relerences. 

Nomm TeMameMtum Trvjlottnm. (A Triglott New Testament, in 
Greek, Latin, and German). By A. .F. C. I'ischendorf. Leipsic :♦ 
Ai*enariu8 and Mendelssohn. London: Nutt. 1854, — Few authors 
can be at once prolific and correct. This rare excellence, In^wever, 
belongs to the accomplished editor of this Triglott New Testament; 
who in this, his last publication, has rendered atiother real and lasting 
service to sacred literatiire. The work begins with summary views, 
first of the history of the Greek text in general, and then of the 
existing aids to the criticism of the New Testament, com])risiug an 
account of the chief marmsevipts, arndht r ae'U)unt of tlm chief editions, 
also an account of the ancient versions, together with a critical review 
of the Latin text and of Luther’s German translation here.employed. 
These Prolegomena are followed by the three texts, the Greek, the 
Latin, and the German, which stand side by side in parallel columns, 
in neat and k^gilile type, well printed, on good paper. The Greek 
t<TKt is transcribtkl from the large edition published by Tisch|ndoTf* in 
1840. It has been revised for the j)resent work. At the bottom 
stand various readings from the Elzevir and other texts. The student 
then finds here a text formed from the most ancient authorities. He 
has also what is of chief practical value for a critical study of the 
Greek originals, tispecially as Professor Tischendorf has added the 
Ammonian Sections and the Eusehian Canons. In the Lgfcin, the editor 
has endeavoured to reproduce the true text of Jerome, pbjoming the 
more important variations supplied by the collection of the Vulgate. 
The German text is that of Luther, published in the year 1545, with 
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occjisional aid from earlier editions. Tlic^se statements suffice to sliow 
that the volume: has a. liigh critical valiu*, and Avill, we duiiht not, 
commcjnd it to the patromif^e of English .scholars. 

Kritisch Kxeyctisches ilandhuch iiher die ApositelyeschUdde (A 
Critical and Exegetieal Manual on tin'- Acts of the Apostles). By 
Br. li. A. W, Micnai. Second edition. (Idttingen : Varideiihoeek 
und .Riij)veeht. London ; Nutt. 

Kr if inch J^xeyvliHchea Ilandlmeli iiher die drei Brief'e dec Johannes 
(A Critical and Exegetieal Manual on the 'Phree Epistles of John). 
Ev Br. J. E. Hittiier. Gcittingen : Yandenhoeek und Eupreeht. 
London : Nutt. - Tliese arc two parts of tlic cxcelh'iit (ionmientary on 
thy hooUs of tln^ New Testament, originated and for tln^ most part 
written hy Br. Mey(;r, of Mfinover, as an accoinjainiment to his trans- 
li^tion from*’ the Greek originals, 'j’he series of volumes, now nearly 
l-U'ought to :i close, has l)t.*en distuiguished alike foi* a moderation of 
tone, a conservative spirit, and a general critical Hdelity, having in 
these three important qualities a decided superiority over a similar 
Series jn.'hlislied in a measure contempo”ane.(msly hy Be Wette. The 
two }itu1s of the worh now heforc^ ns ))resenu,‘ the same praiseworthy 
characteristics. .Having for some years used both seri(!S, we can with 
confidence' recommend^the former to the theological neophyte without 
dciyying the .services which the well-read divine may extract from the 
lattiT. Bi'. lluther, the eommenlator on the Epistles of St. John, 
avowedly belongs to the school of Lilcke, whose writings on tlie pro- 
ductlouh in the New d\'stam(.‘nt bearing that name are elassical, and 
. Itavc set an example whieli the most h'ariied will be glad to follow, 
and in which, the most critical can hope only to make i}iconsideTable 
im)>rovemenis in certain details. The (tliief merit of the pieces on 
th(,»se writings ftiund in Meyer’s series is tlmt they present Br. Liicko-’s 
views and teachings in a eompcndioTis and convenient form. More 
marked and inq)ortant is the service rendered by Br. Meyer in this 
the secoiid edition of his (’omnibntary on the Acts of the Apostles, 
because', issuing the work at tire present moment, he has the oppor- 
tunity ol’ adapting his i^^l^U!j^l to the actual condition of theological 
learning, and .so of confuting the extreme views jmt forward by Eaur 
and his disciples of what is termed ‘the Tubingen school.’ In the 
introduction and the ensuing (^ommentaiy, in consequence, the student 
may find a most instructive review of the whole subject, with special 
reference to the most recent ^legations, though possibly competent 
judge's may take exception to some of our author’s conclusions. Very 
decidedfjy, however, and, as we think, very justly, does Br. Meyer 
declare that the reasons and arguments put Ibrward by the sceptics 
fail to prove the positions on behalf of which they are adduced, and 
liavo no ^ovver to set aside the ancient recognition of the work as a 
continuation of the third Gospel, written hy tiie hand of Luke. 
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